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I.— ENTERING NEW YORK HARBOUR. 

The great Atlantic ocean ferry is a wonderful 
fnstitution. Sometimes a hundred huge vessels 
are crossing between Fastnet Rock and Sandy 
Hook. For nearly half a century two of the most 
absorbing problems of marine engineering bava 
been how to quicken speed and economize foe!—* 
problems always being solved, yet ever invoking 
new solutions. The greatest triumphs of marine 
architecture have been achieved in building the 
magnificent floating palaces for this Atlantic ferry | 
which has its unending processions of statelyships 
swiftly moving in both directions. A week's 
journey on one of the grandest steamers of Eng- 
land's fleet across the trackless waste brought ui 
close to the American coasts. Through storm 
and fog, against gales and waves, the vessel had 
been steadily driven, at times rolling and tossing, 
and again gliding upon smoother waters, the great 
screw quickly turning with scarcely an interrupt 
tion day and night. An army of stokers poured 
coals under the boilers, and toiling and sweltering 
far below the decks kept up the power necessary 
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to drive the ocean racer. The ponderous engines 
had revolved nearly half a million times when 
they were briefly halted in the night to take the 
Sandy Hook pilot aboard the steamer ofl:' the 
isdioals that border the once famous headquarters 
of the now almost extinct American whale fishery 
—the island of Kantucket. Tlien, as the hight 
wore on, anxious eyes wero on the look-out for 
land, and ultimately it was sighted just at the 
dawning — ^a far-away flashing white light off to the 
north-west, seen above a long low sand strip 
known as Fire Island beach, on the coast of Long 
Island. Then, as the morning broke, was soor 
ahead, gradiially rising, as if from the sea and 
mist, the Highlands of the Navesink, a part of the 
ISfeW Jersey shoro, their colour slowly developing 
as approached from hazy blue to a deep green, 
with a pair of twin lighthouses perched upon their 
elopes. As the sunlight camo across tlae water, 
there could be seen stretching northward from 
these Highlands, and apparently right across the 
Steamer's path, a long strip of yellow sand, partly 
wooded and having another lighthouse on its outer 
end. This was the goal of ine ocean voyage, the 
narrow peninsula of Sandy Hook protecting the 
harbour of Now York. 

A remarkable contrast exists Jjetween the grand 
steamer of thousands of tons that slackened speed, 
and tirith lino and lead carefully folt the bottom 
as the sand strip was approached, to see if wato! 
enough could bo got to cross the bar, finally 
anchoring to await the higher tido, and the 
earliest vessels seeking a haven behind the 
" Hook." A legend exists that Verrazzani, the 
Iflorentine, first looked upon the magnificent 
Navosink Highlands and entered New York Bay 
aa early as 1524. This, however, is a disputed 
ator/i £»id the authentic discoverer now universally 
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teco{(ni20d was t^ie rodoubtftble Hendrick Hudfion. 
Searching along the American coasts in his fifty* 
ton ship for that mysterious " North-Wost 
Passage " which, during (ienturied, our maritime 
ancestors thought the road to commercial wealthy 
Hudson entered New York Bay in September. 
1609. Ho was sure he had found the long sought 
route to the Indies, and explored the great river 
for many miles to the northward, taking possession 
of the country for the Dutch, whom ho served. He 
had originally sailed from Amsterdam, and hence 
tho Dutch colony afterwards pjanted upon the 
island in the river became known as Now Amster- 
dam. From tho Indian tribe inhabiting it tlio 
island was named Manhattan, while the land 
across tho East Kiver was called Nassau, the 
earliest name of Long Island. It took five years 
after Hudson's first arrival at what he named the 
" River of the Mountains '' to found on the lower 
end of Manhattan the nucleus of the colony, 
which, whdn begun in 1C14, consisted of a small 
palisaded fort and four little houses near by. 
Thus originated the Dutch aristocracy of New 
York, whose descondants.known as the " Knickor- 
bookers," have impressea their peculiarities upon 
the American metropolis, thou^h^ in this later and 
prosaic generation, they are giving place to the 
army of immigrants and tho newer and more pre- 
tentious aristocracy of woalth that now claims pre 
cedonce in tho moucrn city. Tho oarly colony grow 
but slowly, and 17 years after Hudeon'o arrival, 
Potor Minuit, tho l)utoh Governor, who was of a 
speculative turn, drove a sharp bargain with tho 
Indians, and bought tho whole of Manhattan 
Island from them for goods worth lees than five 
pounds sterling. In 1644 tho town nnmbored 
a thousand people, and a fence was constructed 
along what is noW the lino of Wall-streeti to \ii\^\V 
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its northern boundary. This fence ten years 
later was superseded by a palisade wall as a pro« 
teotion against the Indians, and this ultimately 
became uie wall of the city. Fifty years after 
the foundation of the colony, in 1664, the Duke of 
York's expedition came over, ousted the Knicker- 
bockers and Stu3rvesants from the Government, 
took possession for England, and turned the name 
of New Amsterdam into New York. The city 
at that time had 384 houses, while in 1700 tiie 
population had expanded to about six thousand. 

The rising tide soon giving enough water to cross 
the bar, the great steamer weighed anchor and 
slowljr rounded the " Hook '' and the lines of 
unfinished earthworks which may some day ^ow 
into a fortress for its defence. Then carefully 
tJireading the way around the shoals, it gradually 
turned ito course northward and proceeded up the 
Lower Bay towards the Quarantine station. This 
Lower Bay of New York is one of the grandest 
harbours m the world — a triangular sheet of water, 
from nine to 12 miles on each side and almost 
completely landlocked. The shore of Now Jersey 
makes its southern boundary, stretching back from 
the Navesink Highlands far westward into Karitan 
Bay, which is thrust up into the land between 
New Jersey and Staten Island. The green hills of 
Staten Island, crowned with villas and graced by 
parks and luxuriant foliage, make the north- 
western boundary of the bay. To the northward 
is the narrow entrance to the inner harbour, up 
through which glimpses can be seen of fleets of 
vessels and the cities in the distance. To the right 
hand o.f this contracted pass is the long and level 
sand strip- of Oone^ Island, with its stretch of 
hotels and other buildings — the summer sea shoiie 
resort of the metropolis. This magnificent Lower 
Bag; provides an anchorage ground covering 



eighty-dight square miles, while the pass throagh 
t}]^. Narrows leads to the inner harbour, an 
irregular oval-shaped body of water about five 
miles broad and eight miles long. The whole of 
New York Harbour, including the rivers on either 
side of the city, provides about 115 square miles 
of available anchorage — one of the greatest road- 
steads. From Sandy Hook up through the Narrows 
to the Battery at the lower end of New York ii 
about 18 miles, and two ship channels lead to the 
city, having 21 to 32 feet depth at low water. 
Passing the Quarantine, a range of low buildings, 
built on a shoal known as the West Bank of Romer, 
the steamer heads for the Narrows, where the 
hills of Staten Island and the opposite land of 
Long Island north of Gravesend Bay, which is 
behind Coney Island, gradually approach each 
other and contract the passage. 

This famous pass of the Narrows has been 
formed by the mighty Hudson river forcing an 
outlet through a broken-down mountain range^ 
and is barely a mile in width, being also partly 
obstructed by an island. The hill-tops and slopes 
on either side, together with this island, are 
occupied by the fortifications defending the 
entrance to New York. Formerly these consisted 
only of the oldeu-time stone works of Fort 
Lafayette^ built on the island, and Fort Wads* 
worth on the western bank, with the ship channel 
between them, provision being made for its 
obstruction in the ancient method by a chain. 
These obsolete forts have in later years been 
superseded by more modem constructions on the 
hill-tops and slopes guarding the pass. The nei# 
works are known as Forts Hamilton and Tomp* * 
kins, these names preserving the memories of twd 
famous citizens of New York, one having been the 
First Secretary of the American Tie«A\irY) ^oA^oiik 



other » Qovernop of New York State and Vice- 
iE^esident of the United States. Above the forts 
OQ eaoh hill-top the standard waves in the wind, 
giving^ the first view to the arriving traveller of tlie 
Axnenoan Stars and Stripes. There can be seen 
the long lines of earthworks, with little black 
guns poking their forbidding muzzles out between 
the grass-covered mounds surmounting the inter- 
vening casemates. Below Fort Tompkins, by the 
water side on th9 Staten Island shore, is the old- 
.fashioned bastioned gray stone fort of the earlier 
d^y, while on the ]Jong Island side, in front of 
Fori Hamilton, is the little red sandstone Fort 
Ijafayette, built on the reef that makes the island 
in the Narrows. This old fort is kept mainly as a 
relio of the troublous times during the late Amo-> 
fioan Civil War, when it confined many famous 
political prisoners. Fires in the barracks have 
sinoe scarred and blackened its walls. These 
defensive works at the New York Harbour 
entrance look formidable, but their systems of 
construction do not seem to have kept pace with 
modem improvements, and the more recent 
fkrmoured snips, it is said, might readily run by 
them. Every little while a scare on the subject is 
lltarted in New York city, which results in a de- 
mand by the newspapers and business exchanges 
that Congress shall give the port better defences, 
t}ut the discussion tnus far has not had much 
result. The Produce Exchange, which has a fine 
building in the lower part of the city, with a great 
square brick tower tnat stands as a landmark in 
coming up towards the Battery, made a special 
appeal on the subject last winter, being convinced 
tnat its tower would make an elegant target for 
hostile gunnery. It is quite possible that a liberal 
sowing of torpedoes on Sandy Hook bar, with 
other methodi of blockading the passage, would 
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prove Bu effective obstacle to the entrance ot Ati 
enemy's ships befote they got within r&nge of the 
Karrows. 

The steamer passes the forts and is sooa 
ploughing the expanding waters of the tipper Bay, 
This splendid haven spreads out with the vast 
commerce of the city in '■ full view, the greatest 
port of the New World. The scene is amon^ th<! 
finest that eye can look upon. To the right nand 
is the Long Island shore, handsomely shaded, 
with pretty hamlets and villas peeping oiit from 
their screens of foliage. On the left hand tho 
hills of Staten Island rise much hisheri 
crowned with noble mansions, while du^« 
ling villiiges line the edge of the bay. Hie 
water presents a constantly changing panorama* 
Tall, white-sailed ships, swiftly movilig, snorting 
and puffing tugs, ^reat ark-like ferry boats Of 
unique style, looking like houses built on rafts, 
large and stately steamboats with cabins tier 
above tier, graceful pleasure yachts, tall-masted 
and broad-sailed schooners, flotillas of barged And 
lighters, with fleets of vessels anchored, and 
representing all nationalities, are Scattered over 
the wide expanse. A background is formed bythd 
distant cities, :and the steamer moves northWIkrd 
towards the statue of Liberty oh Bedloe's Island, 
and the cluster of green foliage flanked by tho 
round building of Castle Garden in the ^atteryiii 
park* The pretty villages of Clifton and Stapleton 
are passed on Staten Island, with their fleet t)( 
yachts, while on the eastern side the villa-covered 
shores curve into the cove known as Gowann'el 
Bay. Far away over the level land behind it can 
be seen the distant tombs of Greenwood Cemetery, 
on the borders of Brooklyn, where the dying l^ew 
Yorker hopes to find his last resting-plaoe. Hia 
shores of Gowann'a Bay gradually deTolo^ tfiiV^ 
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Brookljnif which spreads out a sea of roots beyond 
the jutting point north of the bay, with aknost 
endless s1^*reaching spires, the town fronted by 
long lines of docks and stores. Over on the western 
aide the shores recede, and the strait that makee 
the boundary of Staten Island, which the Dutch 
named the rail von Kull, stretches off into Kew 
Jersey, and leads around behind the island to 
Arthur Kill and the coal purts on its banks, where 
the great ooal railways leading from the Penn« 

Slvania mines have their shipping piers. Ahead of 
e steamer the statue: of Lioerty gradually grows 
with the approach into colossal proportions. 
Alongside it, and < slightly to the rignt of the 
Battery, at the entrance to East River, rises 
Governor's Island, with its old-fashioned circular 
stone fort, looking rather the worse for wear. 
And known as " Castle William," and its lon^ 
ranges of barracks and officers' quarters. This 
island is the headquarters of the most import- 
ant command in the American Army, the 
** Military Division of the Atlantic," and the flag 
is flying over its modern defensive work. Fort 
Columbus, where a handful of blue-coats are on 
duty. 

. XJpNon nearing Governor's Island, :Red Hook, 
the jutting point of Brooklyn, is passed, and 
suddenly opens up the East Biver, which flows 
between the two cities, with its borders of ocean 
shipping and the great East River bridge in ths 
baa4;round. This strait connects the harboux 
with Jjong Island Sound, 20 miles distant, and 
through it is said to flow a large part of the tidal 
current of the Hudson River. The ** Hell Gate 
Passage," near the entrance to the Sound, where 
the waters formerly boiled over the rocks, has 
been improved by very expensive rock excava« 
jtioQQS, wmoh^haye cost vast sums of money. The 
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East Biver is a great highway of commercey and 
at its piers the larger portion of the deep sea 
shipping from distant voyages is found. The 
steamer passes between Bedloe's and Governor's 
Islands, and as the Hudson river is entered a 
good view is ^ven, over the trees of the Battery- 
park, far up i^ew York's chief street — Broadway 
— ^which stretches through the centre of the long 
and narrow city. Behina the trees on one side 
rises the big square tower of the Produce "El- 
chancy, and on the other side the tall Washington* 
builcung at the commencement of Broadway, 
already about 15 stories high, with siunnounting 
turrets, which its aspiring owner, Mr. Cvrus "WT 
Field, still pushes slsyward. The round building 
of Castle-garden adjoining the park was in the 
early part of this century built for a fort, and 
called Castle Clinton. It afterwards became a tea 
garden, and then a music-hall, patronized by th« 
most fashionable New York society half a century 
ago. when the Battery was the citv's principal 
park. It was here that Jenny land first sang in 
America. The place is now the emigration depdt. 
The park, with its curving sea-wall and old trees 
and well-kept lawns, lool^ attractive. Over on 
the New Jersey side the land, which has been 
distant, projects opposite Castle-garden to the 
point of Communipaw, and on that side for miles 
up the river the snore is occupied by the Jersey 
CLtv railway terminals, making successions of 
docks, ferry houses, and grain elevators. The 
long projecting piers on the New York side stretch 
SOOrt. to 600ft. out into the river, covered with 
substantial sheds to protect the goods, and having 
intervening docks for the shipping. Behind these 
piers there is a vast mass of tne buildings of the 
city, some rising much above the rest, while the 
higher structures upon, the elevated f[;co>Qca<^ o^ 
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SroadMTf^y stand out prominently. There is the 
t&U and graceful spire of Trinity Church* with the 
tpweringf domes of the Equitable Life Insurance 
building; and the Western Union Telegraph 
building, while far away rises the gre^tdomeof the 
New York Post Office. In the foreground is the 
huge 0aviare chimney of the Steam Supply Com* 
pany^ wHich fufnishes steam for heat or power 
through pipes laid under the streets^ and is said 
to be doing very good business, in the long 
stretch of dpcKs which the steamer slowly 
' passes the vessels are nearly all ocean steamships 
or If^^e river steamboats,, while ferry houses arp 
n^merpu^, and the crab-like ferry-bo^ts moving 
across the [stream sometimes come uncomfortably 
close. Thus progressing just off the ends of the long 
pi^rs among the maze of steam vessels and craft 
of all kinds that are moving in every direction, pro- 
babty the most lasting impression made is by the 
CQnstantdinandscreechof the steam-whistles, most 
i^f them veritable fog-horns of all notes and degrees 
pf intensity^ which niaintain a steady ohorus of 
signals tp aid progress through the crowded har- 
bour . Gradually ^e slaclcen speed as the city 
passes in panorama, and the pier is reached that 
(erininates the yoyage. Several of the great Trans- 
atlantic lin^s have tneir docks together ; and over 
on the New Jersey shore, ; almost opposite, is 
^oboken, at the upper end of which, in strange 
iBontrapt with the commercial aspect of everything 
arpund, the river-front ri^es in a bluff shore, on 
(pp pf which is a delicious grove of trees running 
^p into a ipw mound, whereon is built the 
jgt^vQns Castle. This was the home of ono 
of the ridlway pioneers of the country, who 
endpwed the Stevens Institute of Tecnnolcj^ 
at gpboicen, and alsg built a famous war-ship tor 
Jjfew yprk hiM^bovp: defence— the Steven* Battery, 
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Ha bequeathed it to the State of JSf^w Jerft^Vy and 
that thrifty commonwealth booh after sola it to 
the highest bidder for old iron. While looking 
across at Hoboken the long and unwieldy steamer 
is attacked by a bevy of quick-motioned littletugs, 
which slowly coax it around into the dock along- 
side the pier. Floating into the berth, it is made 
fast,whilo greetings are exchanged with the people 
on shore who have come down to welcome the ar- 
rival. The moment the gang-plauks are fixed a 
crowd of stevedores rush aboard to carry o^ mail- 
bags and luggage, aud as they noisily wrestle with 
sacks and boxes the unmistakable brogue gives 

f>lain testimony that the arrival is at '^ jS^ew Ire- 
aud " as well as at Kew York. The Customa 
officers examine the luggage, and then the pas- 
sengers are free to go. Upon emerging from the 
wharf it seems as if Bedlam had broken loose when 
the horde of shouting and scuiHing hackmen try to 
capture passengers and goods. Swooping down on 
their prey, those not trying to get possession are 
apparently anxious to drive their hacks over you. 
The street fronting the pier is West-street, a broad 
avenue that stretches along the Hudson river b(vnk, 
with a row of low and irregular houses on the op- 
posite side. It has several lines of railway, laid to 
accommodate both tramcars for passengers and steam 
locomotives hauling goods trains for the Yander- 
bilt railways. The street is muddy andalmpst im-< 
passable from the jam of vehicles of all kinds try- 
mg to move in various directions, while policemen 
sparsely distributed try to keep a semblance pi 
order. It requires an ei^ort to break through this 
struggling blockade, but the hack makes the 
plunge, and forcing a passage among the con- 
glomeration of wagons, cars, people, horses, police- 
men,and mud^ the gauntlet is run, and we rapidly 
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drive along one street after another into the lieart 
d New York. We jolt over the rough stones of 
the not too good pavements, and pass the nsual 
nondescript pnrliens that adjoin the docks of a 
great port. There are '' saloons " and liquor shops 
m abundance, with many wooden houses inter- 
spersed among the brick buildings. We go under 
^ne elevated railways, where the steam trains rush 
iwiftly along overhead, their roadway being 
perched up on rows of iron posts,and also cross re- 
peated tramcar lines, the rails being poorly laid on 
the pavements and causing horrid jolts and jerks 
when the coach-wheels encounter them. Thence 
we move into a region of tenement houses, 
where the poorer population which so densolv 
inhabits both the east and west sides of New Yotk 
are compelled to live, generally in a condition 
of semi-squalor cooped in small apartments in the 
tall and populous buildings, whore their pro* 
lifio progeny play about the sidewalks and 
gatters, and the family wash is fluttering in 
Bie wind, being strung on high upon long clothes- 
lines running from window to window. Tlie 
balcony systems of fire-escapes with iron ladders 
adorn the fronts of most of these buildine;s, for 
the law is strict in providing this, which often is 
the only means of rescue in the sudden tires to 
which these tenements are subject. 

Driving to Washington-square, we pass through 
it into I^fth-avenue, thus in almost an instant 
changing from the humble abodes of the poor to 
the regions of fashion and wealth. Kolling 
imootmy along this great street, we are soon at 
jBfadison-square, and halt at our hotel in what 
may be regarded as the centre of the metropolis, 
flith-avenae, which runs towards the north, is 
crossed at right ans^les by Twenty-third-street, 
idso a wide thoroughfare, and the intersection i» 
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croflsed diagonally hj Broadway ooming up from 
the south. This union of celebrated streets has 
laid out adjoining it an open square, covering 
about six acres, with fine trees, lawns, and fck>t^ 
walks. Surrounded by large hotels and fambuai 
buildings, this is probably tiie best place for the 
visitor to get his tirst impressions of the wondem 
and attractions of New York ; for to the north* 
wiurd Fifth-avenue stretches with its^ rows of 
magnificent brown-stone residences, while Broad- 
way in both directions is the home of business and 
sends up a ceaseless roar from its constant traffic*. 
They are both wide streets, and are filled from 
dawn till midnight ^th crowds of people and 
vehicles, the brilliancy of the electric fights in 
and around the square making the night almost 
as bright as day. The yellow tramcars move 
along Broadway upon the road whose franchise 
was got by Jacob Sharp's notorious bribery of the 
Kew York aldermen, several of whom, as well at 
Sharp himself, have been gaoled for their share 
in the knavery. Just alongside the intersection 
of Broadway and Fifth-avenue is the monument to 
General Worth, a granite shaft erected in 
memory of a hero wno fell in the American wat 
aeainst Mexico forty years ago, and to th€ 
plateau whereon it stands the President and othet 
nigh dignitaries come to review New York't 
elaborate military and other displays. Bronzy 
statues of Admiral Farragut and William H. 
Seward also adorn the square. Madison-square 
occupies in New York much the position of th€ 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, though its adjacent 
palaces are mainly great hotels. At the nortn-we9t 
comer is Belmonico's famous restaurant, whose 
owner, after feeding thejeunesse dorie of New York 
upon the choicest viands for many vears, wandered 
half-demented over into thewuaemeaa d New» 
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Jersey, iond, getting lost in the woods, died o! 
starvation. On the west side is a row of stately 
hotels, the Fifth-avenue Hotel, with its white 
matble front, being the most imposing, while just 
above is the Hoffman House, noted as containing 
the most gorgeously appointed drinking saloon on 
the continent, where high art in painting, sculp- 
^ ture, and rich decoration is invoked by the Quaker 
* proprietor to give a relish to " American drinks," 
concocted in seductive form at stiff prices. Fine 
residences and shops, picture galleries.restaurants, 
and hotels are in abundance aroundthis celebrated 
square ; and the adjoining streets abound in 
churches, theatres, and popular resorts. Madison- 
square, in fact, is the social and fashionable centre 
or moaerh New York, where its Parisian air and 
constant life and animation show how vigorously 
and successfully the Old World examples can ba 
reproduced in the American metropolis. 



n.— A JSTKOLL DOWN BROADWAY. 

NEW YORK. 
^T&lRHkpr g«fl!lrCh df eSe Affi^Hcanmetropolid 
litts expanded it beyond the original limits oi Man-* 
baitan Icfland^ so that the population has over- 
flowed to the adjacent regions. The long and 
naccow islaiid stretches about 13 miles, while it ia 
not nmoh arec two miles broad in the widest part, 
and ih some places, particularly the upper portion, 
narrows to a few hundred yards. The corporate 
limits of New York city are extended over the 
mainiancl to the north and east of this upper por- 
tMH, so that| while the island area is about 22 
scgisrft. miliig, Jto. cl^ cpTten^ 41 fi(C(ganiJRttl.%^SkPd 
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itfl bounaary goes four miles eastward from the 
EEttdsoti to a littie stream known as Bronx river «i 
The Harlem rirer and a winding narrow straiti 
running through a deep gorge, which tiie Dutoh: 
named the Spujten Duyvei creek, sepatattt 
Dorthem Manhattan from the mainland with the 
East river washing one side and the Hudsoby' 
familiarly called the North river, flowing on that 
other. The expansion of population has bniltl 
populoiis towns on the opposite shoroB of all thesoi 
waterways, Brooklyn and Williamsbnrgh beinf^ 
■cross Bast Hvor on Long Island, and Jtersey. 
City, Boboken,and Woehawkon across the Hudson 
river in the State of New Jersey. Various smallerj 
islands are also built upon, the long and narroWi 
formation of land in East river, known as Black«^ 

well's Island, wii^ Ward's and Randall's Islanda 
to the northward, having aboufc 300 acres of sur^ 
face, whereon are the city's penal and charitabloj 
institutions. The converging rivers, with the capan 
oious harbour and numerous adjacent arms of thai 
sea, combine all the requisites of a great pori, and' 
could not have been better planned if the hand of 
man had fashioned them. The vast fronts^ foil 
docks and piers can accommodate an almost limits 
less commerce, there being in and around Hevi 
York Harbour over 60 miles of shoire available fon 
loading shipping. This has atttaoted the largoi 
population surrounding the harbour, it being esti- 
mated that nearly as many people as live on Man-* 
hattan Island itself are honsod on the opposite 
shores or in near-by towns, and daily pour intOi 
the lowor part of Now York to take part in its. 
business activity. The surface of the southomi 
9ortiQSiS.<^( .tiio igioLOd if J^aseJbwt Jsi 0i9.iis«tib-i 
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ward it beeoxnes rotigh and rooky, culminating in 
high tpors akMtfthe Hudson, rising at Washing- 
toii,'H«ightf to 2»i8ft. eleyfttion, where the elegant 
▼ilUis hi^ a grand outlook. There were origimdlyi 
BM^haaand nonda.on the sonthem part of thoi 
~ while Msioiafla needs catised it to be oon^ 
widened by reclaiming shallow portiona 
nven. 
l!!ie kog and narrow eonstmction of Kew York^ 
wHh J^lftfaH^Tenne and Broadway laid out along 
the middle of the eity, and all cross streets enteiv 
ingllMBit iMoaa$arUy pats into these two highways 
aia/eooraMvas tf«0ie, whidi is especially larce in: 
^riw^w a y below Hadison-square. It is aimost| 
iqifosai^e to make anj extended morement ii 
Itew ToMf: without getting into Broadway. Henc( 
thiiitr^ sU e ei has beo<»ne tne most famous in Am< 
riea ; % ah^w always on exhibition of the restless/ 
niah o| life in the modem Babylon. Its archi- 
t^etore exeites wonder ; and its business whirl 
ttM^perpatnal din of . timffic, its restless crowds,( 
•nd waa of Yvhides represent the steam-engine 
l^wi^^M of the money-gettinff nineteenth cen-^ 
Asisrican. This wond^iui highway is 80ft .^ 
> between the buildings. It comes from the| 
aoirth into Madiaop-sqaare, baring started twoj 
Miles off ait the south-western comer of the Oen-^ 
^rai-parktwhere the park boundaries of Fifty-ninthJ 
■Ireai and Eij^xth-aTenne intersect. It crosseoi 
diafonally the Seventh and Sixth avenues before^ 
ooasing Filth-avenue at Madison-square, and then 
it is prolonged for three miles down through the 
centra of tM eily.to the Battery. Above Madison^ 
^qnare^roadwaj passes many hotels and theatres,^ 
Mid also several of the very tall '' French-flat '^i 
JjinfldlPgi that have been devised for residences inj 
erowdad New York, where the scarcity of land! 



lower of Babel and elevBiing the hodseii' towards 
the eky. It also pasies the new; Meireipdlitaal 
Opera-boaBe, the finest theatre of New Ye^k^- 
hat a profitless investment as yet, wluefa tli4k 
modem generation of wealth and liMliioQ; boilt to 
eclipse the Academy of Music that satisfiiedl 
their fathers. From the upper end of Bfoad9rM( 
the " Boulevard," IGOft. wkle, with VMt^ lim 
paiks in the oenirey is a favourite mm to tAij 
porthem saborba. 

Jjfot xm take a leisoxftly ftroll down Braadwm^ 
Strom Madison-square. The street is JiMd "vtitti; 
huge buildings, many of them ten to ISMorim^m^ 
height, and living double cellars and yadttsmvdsk* 
the pavements to give additional space. ' As we 
walk along and see one establishment after anctfieg 
of wide renown, the ceaseless roiur of tiie strait 
trafiu) continually dins into the ears. Here are 
three great husiness houses oovering vast inace,tlia 
dry-g(K>ds stores of Lord and Tajfior and Arnold 
Ccm^ble and Co., and the carpet warehouse of ^TJ 
and J. Sloane^whichrise like giants on ettiier haiiu 
INventieth-etieet to the east leads off to the haiid4 
some residences of Gramerqy-park, wbeni ftsmnel 
jr. Tilden lived, and Sizteen^i-etrQet passes Sta^ 
vesant-square, with its fine St. Georee^ . CSutrot 
Broadway then circles around Union egqsyei 
another pretty park of about .four acres, oval in 
shape, with lawns and shmbbery and adorned With^ 
statues of Washington. Lafayette, and TJneelfe^ 
Ibis square is surrounaed by fine bttildings anJ 
i^op6,thechief beinffTiffany's noted Jewelry stase^ 
where fashionable Kew York loves to go lor "^ 
things. FourteenthHBtreet, a wide evenne, 
an extensive retail sho|^iz^ trade, cre ss e s 
way at Unionniquare, and the neignbeuihobd is wl 
favourite locality for theatres, thu square being* 
a veritable << Bialto 'Vfor the actors. To thsk 
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street just below, are the homes of mach of tlu^ 
bookianiDg trade of New York. 

The lofty cream-coloured marble front of th^ 
Brand Central Hotel on Broadway, opposite Bond-^ 
Itroet, is a reminder of another • tragedy. It wair j 
iMTo that James Kisk, of Erie Kailway fame, was .^ 
shot and killed by £dward Stokes, a ]Philadei] 
Qaaker, who, after being liberated from Sizig 
prison, where he was sent for the crijne, 
khe Hoffman-hoose, of which he still is the land] 
at Madison-sauare. This locality is the region 
lbs celebrated hotels of lower Broadway whiefa' 
Were New York's funous caravanserais before the 
newer houses were established further up town. On 
the left hand is the Metropolitan Hotel, whick 
•ncloses Niblo's Theatre, a broad and high brown-, 
stone structure. On the right hand is the 
6t.Kichoias Hotel, of white marble.The great high- 
vay here begins to change its character. The retail 
•hops i^radnally give place to the large wholeside 
•stiubhshmeDts, and Broadway, with the adjaoenA 
■txieets,,beooines the home of the dry-goods tzmde ol 
the country. From Broome and Grand streeUi 
idown to the City-hall Park, and stretching over • 
broad belt of adjacent blocks, is the '' dry-goods 
district,'^ dealing witJi all kinds of staple proanets 
of the mills and looms, clothing and similar goods. 
In this region are located the factors for nearly'sU 
Biakers in America and for many abroad, ana th« 
Annual money value of the trade represented ia 
estimated at £150,000,000. Here throbs the pulse 
foi the dry-goods trade of the United States, 
vtrengtiiening and weakening, as good or poov 
crops give the agricultural community a surplus to 
tvpmd for dress. Through Uie heart of this region, 
crossing the city, runs the broad Canalnstreet, 
^onnerly a watcovcourse from one of the largest 
tX^md/B 9^ marsheQ on the island, across Broad- 
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way to the North river, but now a wide avenue 
tcondnctiDg a busy and valuable trade. It carrie* 
m crowded traffic acroes town, and the inte ia e cti oo 
fwith Broadway is usually a lively place. Turning 
•flir below on Leonard-fltreet, a short distance east* 
wardL at a few hundred feet from Broadway, is tli0 
fTombs Prison, which stands lipon the site ol th^ 
pond Canal-street formerly drained. It is a sombra 

Say building in the gloomy Egyptian style. All 
e captured New York murderers live within, and 
the cells of the condemned, called ** Murderen*! 
Bow," are always full. 

I^ o cce ding southward, the business aspect ol 

{Broadway amn begins to change. The dry-goods 

district graaually gives place to other interests^' 

sod we enter a vast labynnth of corporate insti-* 

lattoDS and great buildings towering high above^ 

ns, containing multitudes of separate apMrtments^' 

^rbose occupants conduct all kinds of business. The 

lifts— or, [as they are called here, *' elevators "-^ 

eoostantly run, and some of the larger buildings 

have several of them, so that it is immaterial to 

[tenant or visitor how far skyward he may have to 

gt>. lliis is the region of bMiks, trusts, insurance 

eompames, newspapers, railway offices, polxticxansy 

k ir yms , brokers, and exchanges, with hinch rooms 

ad restaurants liberally distributed to feed thci 

mltatode who rush into lower Broadway every\ 

flraang and away again at night. In this looalityj 

' intricate business and financial ramifications ic 

BO found the speculative centre and the hMul^ 

srtera of most of the great corporations cf the 

mtry. Crowds of people move nurriedly along 

• side-walks, almost ail intent on business and 

\t on the chief New York object, amassine 

1th. An outpost of this region at LeonarcP, 

at is the massive building of the New Torkj 

Tnanraty^. Compang, ofimro; wlnto msrbb in 
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ocoupants of the City-hall do not imitate that- 
|illii«triou£ man's example to any eminent degree. 

On the eastern border of the City-hall Park ii 
*the entrance to the approach of the great Brooklyn* 
bridge, with an elevated railway coming do«rQ 
diauiam-fitreet across it, and a complex s^&tenii 
,of tramcar ti'acka in front. This Chatham-street 
lis the locality of Jew tradesmen, old-clothe» 
deters, and low concert-halls, and it is prolonged 
north-east into the Bowery, a wide and crowded|^ 
thoroughfare that presents a striking contrast ta 
Btoadway, being the avenue of the humbler classes 
and lined with cheap shops, beer saloons, and the 
like. The Bowery also shows in a remarkable 
decree the extent to which Kew York permits 
raQways to be brought through the streets. It 
has four double sets of rails occupying the entire 
width of the roadway below, while it is roofed over 
wiUi another set of elevated tracks above. Horse 
oars, eoods cars, steam cars, and elevated cars have 
unlimited privileges, and tnere is not room left 
for much eke. Crowds of busy people move aloxie the 

rvements and m and out of the shops, and het^ 
found New York's ancient and famous temple <A 
the exuberant drama, the '^ Old Bowery,'' now 
the Thalia Theatre. To the southward of ihm 
Brooklyn-bridge entrance is the locality of thei 
great New York newspapers — l^rinting-house* 
square — ^which adjoins the City-hall-park, and 
has on one side the tall and narrow Tribune build- 
ix^, with its surmounting clock towelr elevated 
28i5ft.. and on another side the more modest yet 
capacious home of the New York Times, A bromce 
statue of Franklin, who is the patron saint oC 
American newspaperdom, adorns the square, whiles 
from it Park-row runs diagonally off to Broadways 
Ifith a galaxy of other newspapers located upon' 
i^ inoludintf the 8tinj, News, WorlcL and in tha 
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distance, at the Broadway comer, the New York 
BeraiUL These jourDals are close neighbours, 70I1 
Ihej are always ouarrelling about something. Many} 
cf the tramcar lines come in along Fark-row fcvf 
Iheir terminals at Broadway, this being the pointl 
of departure for much of the up-town traffic. At| 
tiie lower end of the park is the magnificent Post-| 
oflBee building, which cost £1,400,000, a granite/ 
itmcture in Doric and Renaissance, whose broadi 
rannounting dome and tower make it a landmark 
for miles around. Standing in front of this Post* 
office, and looking down l^roadway, the stranger 
nts an idea of the rush and restlessness of JSew 
X ork. Two great streams of traffic pour togetheE\ 
throng the hifi^hway below the junction of x^k**) 
row with Broadway, and the policemen endeayous 
almost in vain to r^ulate the crowds of peoplopj 
wagons, and tramcars that get jammed togethear\ 
in norrible confusion. The white marble NevA 
York Herald building on the left, and the sombro 
church of St. Paul with its tapering spire on the 
right^ look down upon probably the worst streeil 
crossing in the worla. . 

The famous hotel of a past generation, th€l 
'A8toi>hoiiso, rich in historic associations, stazida 
on the opposite side of Broadway from the Post^ 
^tek occupying a broad space with its seYeraM 
Bxmple front facade. The white marble Pani 
Bau adjoins the Htrtdd office, and at tiM nextj 
eomer is the New York JSvewing Poet^ long edited 
by William CuUen Bryant. This comer is 
the FultouHstroet intersection with Broadway^ 
where another jam and turmoil from conflicting 
Btreama of traffic show that horo again exists from 
morning till night the full tide of human life aa 
developed in New York. Fultonnstreet streteheat 
leroflB the city from river to river, and at its end* 
iv» A0ii IMpntft 9od hmm^ .BehnL IMmbbi IM 
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right hand the imposing ton-story edifice of the 
WoBtem Union Tofograpn Company elevates itf 
f armounting tower 2tW feet above the pavoment. 
Stnictnres of enormous sho now ]ine Broadway, 
baring myriads of occupants, and lifts oofi- 
fftantly on the movo. The cross streets arc narrow 
and in some cases crockod and irreffularly laid out, 
but each pours its traffic into tlio main Btroaxii 
which has now become a surfjingmass of humanity, 
for everything and everybody have to got into this 
portion of Lower Broadway. The yast granite 
building of the Equitable Life Insurance Company- 
probably the largest of all these a4;gn?gations oii 
ofTices. isat Cedar-pfrcot, while in Nassau-street' 
tlio Mutual Life Irsurancc Company has built 
another enormous houee which towors far towarcU 
the sky. Tliese great office-letting structures are 
seen everywhere,and finally Wall-street is reached, 
And turning into it the money centre of New 
York is passed in review. Wall-street is of vanr« 
ing widtn and winds down to the East river, the' 
same as the original city wall whoce place it takes. 
Here are banks and brokers innumerable, it* 
centre of attraction being^the comer of Broaa and 
Wall streets, where the I)rexel building stands oil 
one side, the United States Treasury on the other^ 
with the Assay OiTiCo alongside, the Stock Ex- 
<sfaango ft few feet down I^-road-ertrcet, and the 
gigantic Mills building opposite. The Treasury • 
28 a white marble building, which replaced the oldj 
" Federal-hall." A flight of broad steps ap- 
prottchee the front from Wall-street, and here is a 
rtatwe of Washington on the spot whore he was 
inaugurated as first President of the United States. 
Looking down Broad-street from these spacioue 
steps, the great square tower of the ]nx>duce 
EbLdhange can bo See^i at the foot of Broadway, and 
^ tbsB^ iMpfl have be^ fNQuently coitv^ned t^b^ 
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lie meetings of weighty influonco when grave aub- 
jects hniro stirred tno financial centre. Faithcrl 
down 'Wall-street is the Custom-honse, with its! 
long granite colonnade, where the Govemmenti' 
collects tho larger part of its rerenncs and roain-^ 
tains an army of placomen, who form the most 
powerfal political " machine *' in the country. 

Trinity Church, the Wostminotor Abbey of Kew 
York, stands in Broadway at the head of Wull- 
street, and its chimes morning and evening sumn 
mon ttio restless brokers to attend Divine scrvico^ 
yet few pay hoed. Its old graveyard strotchee 
along Broadway, and in the street behind the\ 
olevated railway trains rush by every few miYiutes.) 
It was in 1C9G that the first Trinity Church waa 
built on this spot, being afterwards burnt, while aj 
second church was built and taken down to be re-| 
placed CO years ago by the present fine brown* 
Btono structure, whose spire rises to the height of 
284 feet. Insiae.in the chancel, is tho great Astor\ 
reredos, of marble, glas'^, and precious stones. Sii 
memorial of the late William B. Astor. Trinity^ 
is a wealthy parish, with a large income from thoi 
baildings on tho cnurch lands round about, which) 
have advanced enormously in value. I^t us climb 
its steeple and see the view over Lew^r Broadway, 
and tho harbour. The Battery-park, wifch its denser 
folio^, is a half-mile away, and beyond, on the« 
water, are countless vessels, many moving but 
moro at anchor. In tho foregi-ound is Governor's 
Island, with its forte, and on Bodice's Island th& 
ttatno of Liberty, while away off over the batbour, 
are the hills of Statcn Island and thecont0 tfaroughi 
tlio Nfwrrows to the sea. The roar of I%roadway,. 
with itfl mass of moving traffic, comes np to oon 
ears, and turning northward the great street caxir 
be econ sttetchmg far away, with its rows of. 
itet^ly bflildicigs hemming in the bastllngr ^ronff. 
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'NpWf descend to the ohurchyard, which 6tiII re^ 



mjliie a OMfls of worn and battered craye-«tonee J 
mtuDg qtdMy in the brndeet part oi N«w York!] 
flSus te ee e mbo n et ed apot hae been a borial-place) 
wot nearly 200 years, and contains near thei 
Bortbem end the ** Martyrs' Monnment/' erected 
over ' the bo n es of the patriots who died in the 
prison ships duping the American Beyohition. The 
oUlest grsre dates from 1681 ; the most noted 
prare is Charlotte Temple's, under a flat stone, 
lirbieh has a eavity out of which the inscription 
plate has been twiee stolen. Her romantic careec 
and miserable end. lesnlting in a duel, have been 
woren into a noref. William Bradf era's p^ve is 
BOt far »iray<— one of Peim's companions in 
foimding FhxMelpfaiai and for 50 years anteriortoi 
lbs BevohitiioB tiie American Goy^mment printer J 
lA brownstbne mansokom eoyers the remaim of 
CbpMn James Lawr en ce, of the frigate Choea- 
Pjpafce, kiUed in action when his ship was captured 
& the British frigate ffliannon in 1813. Here Ho 
A^tander Hamifion and Bobert Fulton, with 
cAier famous Americans, almost the latest grave 
Mfaw thatof General Philip Kearney.killed duringi 
SeWe CXril War. ' 

Beloii( IHnilyCSrarehtbe Broadway traffic is lessi 
in. votnm and the street soon comes to thet 
Bo^aiiBff-gnsn, where it dirides into two smaUen 
higtliiiijB Whitehall on the one side and States 
•treat on the other. This is a triangular space oi^ 
mbemt half an acre, having a small oval park an<^ 
jf^vntain in the c^vtre. around which the Broad-^ 
wsiy tramcars go for tneir terminus. This place 
in , the ancient days was the Court end of the 
Aown, suTTOundied by the residences of the proudest; 
\ei the KnidDnhooicers. Here, in reyolutioDarT^ 
fiyad Oonnrallia. Howe, Clinton, and otho:^ 
^ ~ Arnold lifwi at If Qu^ 
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adway, and Washington's headquarters wis 

1, now oocnpied hy the gvest Wsshlnrtnin' 
ding, which rises 251ft. to the top ox Hi 
er, on the west side of the ereen, while to the 
;ward is the broad stretoh of the Prodooe Ex« 
Qge, part of the land it stands upon havuig 
a. iiie site of the house where Booert FoHoo 
d and died. TaUeyrand also lived en Boidiftfh 
m at one time.ana the spaeeto the s o uth wai^ 
r a row of six ouildiDgSy was the site of the ola 
dih fort that in the early days guarded ** Kev 
sterdam.'^ This region is the faroarite loealift|r 
he steamship ofiices and the foreign Oonsola, 
'ond it the island ends in the BaU«y-paik^ 
» British Oonsul-General lodes out upon 

foliage of this attraotive paric from snug 
rters on State-street, in one of the large 
Ldings let out for offiees, the > laodlpcd hiring 

re^ird for the safety of Her Majei^'s repv^ 
bative b^ providing elaborate &re escapes out- 
) his windows. &e elevated railways ooBie 
m into the park and oooupv muoh roooou tdv* 
lating at the point of the islaady at the Smlii 
ry . The park is well kept and the oaUook over 
harbour is fine, but the upper olenseiil, who in 
LOte davs took thoir airing nerOi now avoid the 
isant place. To the right of tiie ptA is the emi* 
at landing station,where sometimes twenty-ltM 
iisand new arrivals are brought in a singleweel^} 

its occupants overflow tiirougfaout all the 
rhbourhood. Into the spacieuB rotunda of old 
bio Clinton all the emigrants are brought ' mod 
td for until they leave New Yotk| Uiat the 
pies abounding in the metrouelie may ha«i 
chance to i>rey upon them. Tugs latld thesd 
a the arriving steamers ana take ' thott 
y again to the railwajr stationt, - s6 
b thior need not eq ' put intl> the eilor 
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»t all. It is a wonderful sight to see 
Hdlt rotimcla filled with men, women, aii4 
bhildreq from all nations, who uring their old 
oountiy fashions and language wifch thorn, and re- 
produoe a Babel of tongues as thoy chan^ their 
money, buy their railway tickets, and ask informal 
tion. It is a pleasant spot, this pretty foliage* 
covered park, which is their first landing-fUaoo in 
theKew World, and is a fitting end for ioaerica'a 
graatast street— Broadway. 



m.— PIFTH-AVENUB AND ITS CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 

.^ — _^«_,_ WSWYOKfSU 

^ '^t Kew Yorker's chief object in working iM 
kuffd to amass wealth is said to be to get a biowiH 
Intone mansion upon Fifth>avenue, The raatbiiaH 
boss deFalopment shown upon Broadway and the 
adjacentstreets naturallyproduoes themagnifioenoei 
displayed upon this grand avenue, IQOft. in width^i 
extending northward almost in the centre of 
Manhattan Island. The square from which it 

{starts was oriffinally a humble locality — ^the 

K otter's FieUi " — for many years the city 
etery, where the unknown, the friendless, and 
the outoEust were buried, and 100,000 bodies were 
interred. The steady expansion of the cily had 
reached bevond this burial-place when it was de^ 
termined to convert it into a park. Thus orj^-< 
nated Washington-square, an open space with 
trees and lawns, covering about nine acres, and 
locaiad on Fourth-street, a short distance westk 
ll^ £rQadway> ^oxa^which tha f amona f^ifthzeveuMi 
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28 laid out northward six miles in ft straight line 
until it roachos tho Harlom rivor. For tne first 
three milos this nohlo highway is hordorod by the 
homes of the leading ^}eople of tho groat city ; 
then for oirer two milos further it makes the 
>ecatem boundary of Central-park, while beyond 
are a succession of attractive villas. It present! 
striking examples of the best residential and 
church architecture in New York, and tho pro- 
gress of tho street northward into tho newer por« 
tions shows how stvlos .'change with the lapse of 
timo. Tlie older houses at tho lower end are 

fonerally of brick, wliicli ffradually develops iota 
rownstone facings and borders, and then inta 
uniform rows of most elaborate brownstone struc- 
tures with imposing porticoes reached by broad 
flights of steps. As Central-park is approached 
the more modem houses aro of all designs and 
▼orieties of materials, thus breaking the mono- 
tony of the rich yet sombre brown. In the neigh-*' 
boorbood of Fourteenth-street, and also at 
Madison-square, the overflow of business from 
Broadway has invaded Fifth-avenue with shops, 
many of them of large size. But the two miles 
from Madison-square to Central-park jpresent a 
■treet of compact buildings ana architectural 
magnificence, which in its special way has no 
equal in the world. 

Washington-square is surrounded by fine resi- 
dences, and upon its eastern side is the white 
marble Gothic structure of the University of the 
City of New York, one of tho chief educational 
institations. Adjoining is a granite church of the 
jWesleyan Hothodists, while many other attrac- 
itxTO cnnrches are upon the avenue. The busy^ 
■hopping region adjacent to FourteenibHstreetj 
^pteadM flome distance, and at Fifteenth-street is m 
Aotcd Qomeg^ Here is the bro&d brownstonei 

% 
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Manhattan Club, the home of the anstocratio 
^litioians of the Democratio party— or^as they arej 
called, the ^* swallow tails/' to distingoieh them 
from the plebeian '* short hairs " who congregnktai 
fdf Tamnumy-^U. Behind the Club are the build-^ 
Ings and church of the College of 8t. Francis 
Xayifir, the headquarters of the Jesuits in Nortii 
Amerioa. and near by is the spacious New York 
Hospital. On Fifteenth-street, east of Fifth* 
Avenue, is the Century Club, the most noted 
literary and artistic club of New York. Proceed- 
is^ three blocks northward, at Eighteenth-street 
is Chickering-hall, the jg;reat lecture hall of the 
loity ; and opposite to it is the spacious dwelling 
lof August Bdmont. the banker and American 
tepresentatiye of tne Bothschilds. whose son, 
Terry Belmont, is Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
iOommittee of Con^^ress. Ivy overruns the man^ 
■ion. and behind it is a lar]gre picture ^llery, Tha 
rwealthy and exclusive Union Club is at Twenty- 
jfirst-street, with the more modest house of tha 
Xotus Club on the opposite oomor. Approaching 
Hadison-souare at Twentj-third-street shops 
:M;ain invaae the avenue, while fine hotels border 
%te square, and upon leaving it at Twenty-sixth- 
latreet the avenue paiuies TOtween Delmonico's 
imous restaurant ana the Brunswick cafi and 
otel. Delmonioo's great brick building stretches 
rom Fifth-avenue to Broadway, and in its 
igoiveous hall are given Kew York's most elaborate 
.«na costly dinners. The Brunswick is little less 
renownea, and its fine brownstone front has 
opposite the groat Victoria Hotel at Twenty- 
seventh-street, also extending west to Broadway. 
Far to the northward the jgroat street now 
stretches up Murray-hill, with its rows of stately 
Imildings, interspersed with shops, art galleries,' 
liMl^deooratiye establiehments : its nurriadlB ox 
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cama^res^ and crowds of people on the aidewalks. 
Parallel to Fifth-avenue and a short distance 
east of it is Madison-avenue, also a street of 
fashionable residences, and second only to the 
greater highway in its displays of wealth and 
elegance. On wenty-eighth-streot, some distance 
east of Madison-avenue, is St. Stephen's Homaia 
Catholic Chorch, which has attracted so much 
attention on account of the disciplining of itft 
pastor, Father M'Glynn, who became entaneled la 
the yaouries of Henry George. It is a large brown-" 
atone building with a rather unpreposaeasing 
front, but inside is quite attractive, there being 
a magnificent altar-piece, said to be the finest 
in T^ew York, and a grand painting of the Oruci- 
fision behind it, upon which an ex(juisite light 
is thrown down from above. This, like all 
American churches, has the floor covered 
with pews. Beyond it, down near the East river^ 
is the largest hospital in Kow York, the Belleyue. 
Botuming to Fifth-avenue, at the next comer, ia 
a plain and substantial granite church of the 
** jJlutch Keformed " con^egation, while at aoms 
distimce west of it the giant Gilsey-house towerai 
off on Broadway. To the eastward, also, om 
Twenty-ninth-street, is a little church, a few yardfl^ 
from Broadway, that has attained a wide reputa-> 
tion. It is a picturesque aggregation of low bricki 
buildings, set back in a small enclosure, looking 
like some medisBval structure. It was to this 
edifice that a lordly prelate, when asked to say 
the last prayers over the dead body of an actor|, 
sent his sorrowing friends, saying he could 
not thus pray for the ungodly, but that they mixdit 
be willing to do it at the little church round the 
comer, lliis picturesque Episcopal Church of the 
Transfiguration performed tne last sad rites in the 
lareaence of an overflowing r.ongr^ation« px^ liifl 
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ever sinco been popularly known as " the little 
Icliurch round the corner.*'^ 

i Mounting gradually up the gentle ascent of 
!Murray<-hilI we get to what was a few years ago 
the centre of the aristocratic neighbourhood at 
Thirty-fourth-Btreet,a broad avenue running across 
the city, on the opposite comers of which are 
.Tepresentod the two greatest fortunes produced in 
America before the advent of the Vanderbilts. On 
the west side of Fifth-avenue, occupying the block 
between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth sheets j are 
two spacious brick houses with orownstone facings 
and a large yard between enclosed by a red bricK 
wall. These are the homes of the Asters, John 
Jacob and William, the grandsons of John Jacob 
'Astor^ who amassed the greatest fortune known in 
Aziicnca anterior to the Civil War. Near by, in 
Thirty-third-street, lives a great grandson. William 
Waldorf Astor, who was recontlv the American 
Minister at Home. The Astor estate is typical of 
the unexampled early growth of New York and of 
the accumulation of wealth by the advance in the 
Talue of land as the city expanded. The original 
Astor was a poor German peasant boy, from tiie 
village of Waldorf, near Heidelberg, who migrated 
to London and prior to 1783 worked for his brother 
;there at making musical instruments. In that 
year, at the age of 20, he sailed to America with 
about£100 worth of musical instruments. On the ship 
he met a furrier, who suggested that he should trade 
his instruments for American furs. He did this in 
Now York, hastened back to London, and sold the 
furs at a large profit. Returning to New York he 
established a fur trade, making regular shipments 
ito England and the East, and llnally building 
ships to carry on the business of a merchant. He 
^ospered so much that at the opening of the 
Resent centuiy^he liad amassed £50^000,. Hq th§A 
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beffan buying land and buildings in New Yorky 
built many housM, and was so snrewd \n his io^ 
vestments that tney often increased In value fk 
hundredfold. He was charitable and liberal, but 
of a retiring disposition in later life, and at his 
death in ]L848 his estate, then the largest in the 
oountry, was valued at £5,000,000. His chief 
public l>Bnef action was the gift to the city of New 
York of the " Astor Library," of which I have 
already spoken in describing tne neighbourhood of 
Broadway. He bequeathed fSO^OOO to found this 
library, and his son, >Villiam B, Astor, supple** 
mentea it with liberal donations of land and 
money, so that besides the buildings the institu^ 
•tion now has an endowment fund of £360,000 anci 
about 230,000 volumes. It is maintained almost 
entirely as a library of reference. The great Astor 
estates as represented now by the third and fourth 
generations are estimated as aggregating 

3teo,ooo,ooo. 

On tne north-west comer of Fifth-avenue and 
Thirtv-fourth-street is the ma^ificent white 
marble palace built by Alexander T. Stewart whea 
at the height of his fame as the leading New York 
merchant. It was intended to eclipse anvthing 
then known on the American continent, and upon 
the building and its decoration £600,000 wore ex" 
ponded. This noted house outshone ail other New 
York dwellings until the Vandorbilt palaces were 
constructed further out tho avenue. The 
Stewart fortune was an evidence of the enormous 
possibilities of New York as a place for successful 
trading, though much of the wealth he amassed 
was afterwams invested in large buildings in 
profitable business localities, notably the fpeat 
notols on Broadway in the "dry goods district." 
Stewart, like Astor, began with almost nothing, 
^QUffh ftt. a somewhat later period. He was % 
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Belfast Irlshmaxii bom in 1802, wlio studied aif 
IS^rdtj College. Dublin, and without taking » 
degree migratoa to Kow York as a teacher in 
1818. But teaching was not to be his destiny, 
and he ultimately got into the '^dry goods 
trade '' in a small way, near the Citv-hall-park, his 
business steadily expanding until he acquired all 
the adjacent buildings and erected the great store 
on Broadway with which his name was so long 
associated, and afterwards established a retau 
branch further up town. His business was en- 
larged in all directions until it became the 
greatest in America, with branches in the chief 
cities, Stewart owning the best American 
factories making the fabrics dealt in, besides 
beinff a large importer. His business methods 
involved the remorseless crushing o£ rivals, so 
lihat he made more enemies than friends, and in 
his later years had only one trusted adviser, 
Judge Henry Hilton, whose modest brownstone; 
house adjoined his own on Thirty-fourth-street.f 
Vet Stewart had a charitable side. He sent a ship- 
load of provisions to Ireland in the famine of 1846, 
and mwie lar^e public gifts to aid suffering,, 
while at his deatn he was building on Fourth^: 
avenue at ThirtynBecond-street an enormous struo* 
ture designed as a '' Home for Working Girls," on 
which £^,000 were expended. When completed 
after his death it was opened, but under such 
stringent rules about cats, parrots, and 
'' company " that there was soon a rebellion 
among the intended beneficiaries, and it had to be 
closed. There was a shrewd suspicion that the 
difficulty was intentional, for the place, which as a 
charitable foundation would have produced no 
revenue, was soon afterwards reopened as an hotel* 
Stewart had barely moved into his Fifth- 
Mveinue Xi^AQfi when h% disd» «n^ his body wo 
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temporarily placed in a vault awaiting removal to 
the mauBoleum beinfi^ constructed at Garden Oitj^i 
Long Island, where ne was buildinfi^ a town on an! 
extensive estate he owned. Then tne country was 
horrified with the news that the corpse had beea 
stolen ; not for prospective ransom, but to 
levenf^ business tyranny, and so far as known it 
was never recovered. Bis childless widow lived in 
gloomy grandeur until her recent death in the 
palace, without visitors, and with watchmen: 
pacing the sidewalk day and night. Stewart's 
great business has been broken up and scattered 
since his death, and as he left no descendants tha 
fortune went to collateral heirs, who are novi 
quarrellin)} about it. 

Thirty-^nrth-4jtreet is a great highway. 8omtt^ 
distance west of Fifth-avenue it has the extensivec 
Ijostitntian for the Blind, its white marble build<« 
ings surmounted by turrets and battlements, whila 
the spacious greystone State Arsenal, the military^ 
headquarters of the State troops, is on Thirty- 
fifth-street near by. To the eastward, after cross- 
ing Madison-avenue, Thirty-fourth-street crosses 
Fourth-avenue, which is here widened to 140ft. to 
permit the railways and tramways to go through a 
toioel under the elevated ground that corresponds 
to Murray-hill. This tunnel extends northwardi 
to Finrty-seoondHstreet, and the open spaces above^ 
giving it li^t and air^ are surrounded b^ a series 
of little parks, makmg this, which is called 
Park-avenue, one of the pleasantest places in 
Kew York. Standing alongside this park, eastward 
at Thirt^-second-strcet, is seen the enormous pils 
of buildings that make Stewart's WorkingWomen's 
Home, constructed around a spacious courtyard, : 
At Tmrty^f ourth-street comer is the Um^tivck 
Chnrdi of the Measiab, a reddifih-bcown Oo^^^Ok 

\Mtrm^tts^ eCjtJkiak i&^jg.ptiei jvc^aohiiKA l^fiBnii 
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CoUyer, is pastor. At Thirty-fifth street is another 
johuroh, much similar in appearance, built in Lorn* 
iMurdo-Gothio style of ^ay stone, but not so 
elaborate, the [Presbjrtenan Ohurch of the (>ave« 
jnant. OS to the northward, over the little parks, 
the view is closed by the lx>uvre domes of th« 
Grand Central Railway Station of the Yanderbill 
roads ^^sipg in the distance. Betuming to i^ifth* 
•venue at Thirty-sevonth-street is found the Old 
IBrick Ohurch of the Presb3rterian8, solid and 
Bubstantial, with a tall briokandbrowntftone spire, 
^e congregation of this ohurch dates from 1^67* 
iThis stands at about the most elevated portion of 
Hurray-hilly and a short distance Mvond, at 
Thirty-ninth-stroet. is the finest club-house ia 
!Kew xork, where tne magnates of the BepubUoan 
jpartyare wont to concoct plans for potitiou 
linanagement that reach even to the election of 
Presidents — ^the Union League Olub. This is 
an elaborate brick and brownstone edifice/ with a 
Ibeautiful colonnade over the entrance, and its 
spacious windows disclose the comf ortaole anart- 
ments within. Just above, on the east side of the 
avenue, is a broad dwelling of brownstone, evi- 
dently built some time ago, and having a oarriaffe 
antrance at the side into a small courtyard. This 
U Ko. 459, another historic house, for it was tha 
original home of the Vanderbilts, and is now tha 
Residence of one of Commodore Tanderbilt^a 
Tounger nandsons, Frederick. The Vanderbilt 
;fertuiie, tne greatest ever amassed in America, 
represents modem New York's financially expan- 
aive facilities, as manipulated by the machinery 
al corporations and the Stock JSxohange, and* is 
the accumulation of two generations, a father and 
aoD, within the present century. Cornelius Vander* 
jbilt, tha original Commodore, was a poor and 
Innad uoatad fegatoaiw bgri^ on Staten Island Ia- 
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1794| who carried on trade in a small wa^ around 
Nevir York harbouTi and at the nao of 23 is said to 
have owned several small vessels and estimated 
his wealth at £1,800. At that time he became a. 
gteamboat captain and went into the transporta* 
tion business between Now York and Philadelphia^ 
idN^rwards extending Ills operations in other diroc- 
tions. In 1848 he operated most of the prolitablo 
steamboat lines leading from New York, and soon 
afterw^s invested in ocean steamers in connexion 
with the transit of the Isthmus of Panama. He 
expanded theee ocean routes, and at the busiest 
nairt of his steamship career owned G6 vessels, th» 
finest of which, the steamer V anderbilt, costing 
him £160,000, he presented to the Government for 
» war-ship during the rebellion. In 1864, finding 
that from economic and other causes steamship 
owning in the United States was likely to be un- 
profitable, he determined to abandon it and devote 
nis attention to railway management, he having 
already made largo investments in railway shares^ 
At tliat time he estimated his fortune at 
£8,000,000. He acquired control of various rail- 
ways leading easti north, and west from New 
York, the snares, which he bought at low fignreSy. 
largely advancing in value and the i*oad8 improving 
in earning powers under his excellent management, 
^e greatest of them, which, with its western ex- 
tension, makes a continuous route from Now York 
to Chicago, is the Now York Central Kailway, 
When he died his estate was estimated at 
£15,000.000, and nearlv all of it was left to his 
•on, William H. Yanderbilt,as the old Commodore 
felt the importance of concentrating wealth when 
held in American railway investments in order to 
got the full advantage of its power. By sheer fores 
of its own earning capacity, aided by Stock Ex-< 
duiqge operations* the son eaw this colossal to^ 
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tone Btill farther grow, and when he suddenly 
(died two years since it had reached an aggregate 
estimated from £40,000,000 to £50,000.000, the 
bulk of it being bequeathed to his two elder sonSy 
while he left other sons and daughters who were 
rIso liberally provided for. At one time William 
H. VanJerbilt had £10,000,000 in United States 
S'ours, and it is no wonder that the unpreten* 
tiouB dwelling at Fortiethnstreet became too 
cramped for the increasing wealth of the modem 
Oroesus, and that he had to build a row of palaces 
to house his family further out Fifth-avenue. ^ 
( Diagonally across from the Yanderbilt dwelling, 
Bnd on the west side of the avenue, is the Croton 
Beservoir, the old distributing reservoir for the 
city's water supply, which covers four acres on the 
■uinmit ot the hill, and has a pretty little parkj 
&be Bryant, behind it. This ivy-covered structun 
looks not unlike the Tombs Prison, the enclosing 
iwalls being constructed in the massive and sombrt 
l!g3rptian style that seems to have had such at* 
ftractiveness for some of the earlier New Yojrk 
architects. Korth of the reservoir, Forty-seoond* 
street is laid out across the city, a wide highway 
leading off to the Grand Central Railway Station, 
where all of the Yanderbilt lines come into Nen 
York. This is the lax^gost railway station in Ame- 
rica, covers over five acres^ and had £450,000 
iexpended upon its construction. It is an inxpEee* 
•ive building of brick with stone and iron facing 
Bnd ornamentation, surmounted by Louvre. ddOMSi 
ivith a vast interior hall for the trains -mider a 
iemi-circular roof supported b^ arched famtsee. 
Elevated railways and tramcar lines from ** down 
town ^' run into this great station, the latter 
coming through the Park-avenue tunnel ; and the 
Adjacent region is a lively place, abounding with 
li^b^ axwf, Jbdjg^ng^houses, restaurants. .aoA the 
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various adjancts of a railway terminal, including 
a prosperous ban^k which thrives upon theVander* 
bilt patronage. This is the Lincoln National 
Bank, which nas for its manager a recent Oabinet 
Minister, showing how New York absorbs talent) 
of all kinds. The outgoing railways run north boTB( 
this station through tunnels for a long distanceJ 
until they reach the suburbs, and crossing th^ 
Harlem river depart north and east. This is tha 
onlf railway system for passengers leading directly 
from New Y orK city. All the other lines have theia 
stations across the North or East rivers and hav^ 
to be reached by crossing ferries. ^ 

The Jewish race have Duilt upon Fifth-avenuaJ 
«t Forty-third-street, their linest American syna^ 
gogue, the Temple Emanuel, a magnificent 
specimen of Saracenic architecture, with the izw 
terior gorgeously decorated in Oriental stvlej 
Creeping plants are overrunning the lower portiona 
of the two great towers. Bevond it, at Forty-fiftln 
atreet, a few small red-brick houses of the oldenj 
time remain, which have not yet been torn dowq 
to make room for the imposing brownstones. Overi 
shadowing them is the tJniversalist Church of the( 
Divine Paternity, one of the finest in the cityj 
Just above is the Episcopal Church of ths^ 
Heavenly Best, a strange-looking, narrow-fronted, 
reddish-stone structure, sc^ueezed between the ad- 
joining houses, but expanding to large proportions 
iDsid^ the blocJc, and looking more like a museum 
than a church. It is surmounted by statues oC 
farown angels vigorously blowing trumpets towards 
the various points of the compass. In the next' 
Uock, and occupying the whole of it, is the finest' 
modem hostelry of Upper Fifth-avenue — ^theWind^ 
Mr Hotel, tall and solid looking, with an im-j 
front and comfortable appearanoaj 
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aloQgsido the entrance, and the lobbies within 
are snaciotui, being filled in the evenings, es* 
peciany in times of excitement, with the chief 
tUBtx of the city, this being the groat resort for 
Aews and gossip and stock specalation at niffht.. 
Across Forty-seventh-strcet irom the Windsor 
Hotel is a square and roomy though not a large 
house, with a mansard roof, an abundance of 
foliage plants in the rear windows, and an ela« 
ibotale front portico, under which a solid stairway 
tanked bv evergreens and pardon vases leads up tOj 
the hall door. Within this residence, at No. 579,' 
Fif th-avonuo, lives the most mysterious and pro- 
bably the best-abused person in the States — ai 
modest and retiring man, who, though usually in 
floclusion, yet manages to keep up communication 
with the outer world by means of an abundance 
of telegraph and telephone wires entering his 
house. ]^on these radiating wiies the bulls and 
.hears of Wall-street blame most of their woes, for 
Jay Qould is supposed to sit within and mani« 

fulate them. He is the greatest power in the New 
ork of to-day, and has had a remarkable career^ 
fieing alike the product and the producer of modern 
fWaltstreet methods. He was a poor orphan boy 
who was clerk in a country store, and arterwardfs 
A surveyor and mapmaker. Subsequently he got 
jm interest in a tannery in Pennsylvania^ atld to 
isell its leather was the object of his earbest visits 
to New York. Then he owned the whole tannery ; 
but his visits to the metropolis had taught him 
there were better methods of making money, So he 
gold out and removed thither, being too much 
afraid of New Yotk at first, however, to live in the 
city, so he made his homo over in New Jersey. It 
<WaB not long before New York got afraid of him. 
/Hla Bubseqnent career is We\\ KnoNm. "iSo «tiook 
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Buch ventures. Ho was for years the "great bear," 
ffolllng down, wrecking, ruining, controlling nowfi"^' 
pftpers, courts, le^slatures, and being even a(H 
mised of bribing a JProsident of the American Bd-j 
mblio. Yet ho has his good traits, is charitableyj 
oomestio in his habits, and to the very f ow whom 
he tmste is a firm friend. His'fortuno is the la^st 
at present in the hands of ^y one man In KeW! 
Torky being mainly invested in railways, but it is 
impoasiblo to estimate its amount, for Jay Qould! 
1b a Sphinx who tells nothing. Unostentatiouai 
and modest to an extreme, this wonderful specu*^ 
lator moves quietly in his work, and makes display 
in but one thing— his grave. He has expendeaj 
£25.000 in builaing a nuniature of the Pantheonj 
for nis mausoleum in one of the cemeteries, and,} 
'irae to his retiring nature, declines to have hia 
naxne sculptured upon it. ^ 

When the old Dutch Governor of N^ Yorkj 
'Peter Minidt, had bought the whole of Manhattan 
Island from tne Indians for ^uods wo^th Iqss thaij 
£5, he looked after the spiritual welfare of hiift 
Jittle colony by foiinding, in 1628, an orthodoz| 
jDutch' church. This same church, after severalj 
tenkovals,now exists in a costly brown stone }>uild«{ 
ing ttt Fifth-avenue and Forty-eighth-street. The; 
^bscription tells us that this magnificent edifioei 
■^4 the ** CoUoffiate Heformed Protestant Dutcbi 
Church of the City of Kew York, organized ondei^ 
teeter Minuit, DirtictoivGeneral of this KeW) 
ITethetland, in 1628, chartered by^il^^oin,'^ ^^^ 
of England, 1696,^' the present church having beeOi 
areeted in 1872. Upon the next block above. 
. •ccapyintf the entire space between Fiftieth and 
t^ifty-flrst streets, is tne great Roman Catiiolio 
cathedral, appopriately named Bt. Patd^^ «S^^sc^ 
,the pAtron saint of a large part oi the popTi!^^^!QRl«^ 
M^ pf White, m^hb. h^ ijtKi^ IJsSQXsfcA Jftc.^'^*^ 
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sl^Ie, and covers 332ft. bv 174ft. , the central ^able 
kffthe front rising 156rt.y while the unfinished 
[spires flanking it, upon which work slowly 
)sses, are expected to reach a height of 
Going inside this great church, one can 
■iUMiire its high nave, rich oecoration, mag^iiflcent 
jJtars, and oeautiful windows. The softened 
light unfolds the cloistered arches of t^o 
roof, and the interior presents a striking 
resemblance to the great Cathedral at Cologne. 
In the rear, fronting upon Madison-avenue, is 
the Archbishop's residence, also of white marble, 
ftnd on the n^ct block northward, in an enclosure 
fronting Fifth-avenue, is the Koman Catholio 
Orphan Asylimi, an extensive brick structure with 
a large portion of the front made of continuous 
series of glass windows. Upon Madison-avenue, 
opposite the Archbishop's residence, are the exr 
tensive buildings of Columbia College, surrounding 
a courtyard. This is the old King's College^ 
^ew York, founded in 1754 by a fund which was 
started from the proceeds of several lotteries, 
raising £3,443. It is now a wealthy establishment 
with other buildings and departments in various 
parts of the city^ and is famous both as a school 
of law and medicme as well as in the academiq 
departments. I 

We have now reached the finest portion of the 
newer Fifth-avenue— the Yanderbilt palaces. On 
the west side at Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
streets are two elaborate brownstone dwellings 
witili ornamental fronts and having a connecting 
covered passage, which contains the doorways^ 
both. Tnose are the homes of William H. Yan- 
derbilt 's daughters, and are only' exceeded in 
magnificence by his own house, a castellated drab« 
stone structure, at the upper comer of Fifty* 
Mfcaod'ftnet. ^ ljhi4 ifl alB0..1i.ie!h\j ^<^«»jw\«^«nd 
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now the home of his eldest son, Willitm K. 
aderbilt, the present president of the New Tork 
itral Railway. His second son, Cornelias 
nderbilt^lives in tho fourth palace at the comer 
Fif t^-seventh-street J a brick building with oma- 
ntaf stone decorations. These palaces were 
It, decorated^ and famished to outshine any; 
.&: dwellings m New York, and it is said tium 
,000,000 were expended upon them« Bat thai 
at Croesus who designed them, like so manyi 
Q who have built sprand houses, had baze^ 
ired in before he died. It was in the reoeption 
lour of his new home that Mr. William H. V an- 
'bilt, about two years ago, while talking to Mr*i 
bert Garrett, suddenly fell over from nis seat, 
lost into tho latter's arms and instantly ex- 
ed. The death was unexpected, and that night 
> New York speculators nad hard work Ivfuut 
>ir lines to prevent a jxanio in the next day's 
ok market. Mr. Garrett had visited Mr.Yandec^- 
t merely for a social oall, the disputes that jnre- 
usly had arrayed the two families in hostility 
account of rival railway interests having been 
onciled. Opposite this grand mansion, the 
)8t in New x ork, is the tall structtu^ of the 
gant Langham Hotel, while at the corner above 
• the beautiful rose windows of St. Thomas's 
iscopal Church. All the dwellings in this 
:ion are costly, and show that fortunes have 
»n expended in their desoration. St. Lake's 
spital, at Fiftv-fourth-street, is a notable 
acture managed oy the Jfipisoopal Church. Dr. 
in Hairs Presbyterian Churdi is at Fifty-fifth 
Bet — an elaborate brownstone building, and the 
gest and wealthiest Presbyterian church in the 
rid." Its pastor is said to preach to £&l^,^Mf2^ 
ny Sunday. All the cross streets div^vvy ^'^'^ 
» of brownstone dwellinsA^VisA as OwAi«\-'W«» 
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is approached, the enormous apartment hon^es 
facing it rise nigh above us in various directions^ 
The folii^e of fiio pork which is at Fiftv-ninth- 
Btreet obliterates the viow beyond, but tne great 
avenue extends far awav northward as the park 
boundary with many nne buildings fronting it. 
Kotable among these structures is the Lmiox 
Library and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This disBultory description will fidve some idea oi 
New York's groat street of weaJth and fashion— 
tiie world-famed Fifth-avenue, 



IV.--THB NEW YORK^ OENTBAt^-PARK 

AND BEYOND. 

NEW YOKE. 
One IB not long in New York without taking n 
ride on an Elevated railway. These light and 
airy constructions, set upon stilts, have solved the 
problem of rapid transit for the elongated, narrow 
city. In fact, methods of quick transportation 
of all kinds have had much study in the Americaa 
metropolis. The character of the city and its 
surroundings, and the migratory habits of the 
rast crowds rushing in &om all quarters in the 
morning and rushing out again at night, have 
forced this. Over a million people cross the North 
and East Kivers every day ; and t^alf a million or 
more rush ** down-town" every mdming, and back 
•* up-town " at night. No city aBywhere has bo 
many ferries or such enormous capacity in the 
huge ferry-boats that cross the rivers, or such 
^fjgantio floating palaces as carry the passenger 
inMo irom ita piere to diataxit \)\aQQa. . K.\L>axkdx«i. 
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thousand people daily cross tho Brooklyn-bridge 
which BtandB high above the Ulast Kiver. A seoond 
bridge is projected to cross at Blaokwell's Island| 
BO that *' up-town " may have a chance for easy 
transportation to Williamsburg, and the railways 
on Long Island may secure a terminal in Now 
York Oiiy. The Hudson River is bf.ing tunnelled 
to secure similar advantages. Almost all the 
principal streets have tramways, and some, like 
the Bowery, have two or three seta of iron road* 
ways upon them. Four linos of Elevated railways 
carry rapid and frequent passenger trains over^ 
head ; and their capacity is so overtaxed that a 
project is on foot for tunnelling Broadway, which 
already has a most lucrative tramway upon its 
surface. As the city could only grow at its 
northern end, the great distances forced now solu- 
tions of the problem of rapid transit. Hundreds 
of omnibuses formerly crowded Broadway, but 
their din has ceased as tlieir system was outgrown. 
The tramcars moving through the narrow and 
crowded streets were often obstructod and always 
too slow. Then the relief was sought cheaply over* 
head, that London got at groat cost underground. 
But the new plan was difficult of introduction. 
When someone first thought of setting a railway 
op on posts, and it was built along Greenwich- 
street and tne west side of the- city, it had but a 
sickly existence for several years, ana most people 
feared to ride lest the airy structure should bll 
down. But it afterwards grow in favour, and 
whan it paid, there was soon a rush of capital for 
investment in more Elevated railways. They were 
speedily built, and stretched their lines to th% 
extreme northern boundary, and they \iV7^ lot 
the preasnt solved the problem of rapid ttaxaWi vix 
New York. Tbefl all wore gathered toae\axet Vxi\«it 
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a single gigantic corporation, known as the '' Man- 
hattan Company/' and, under the present control 
of Jay Gould, they quickly carry you for 2^d. 
wherever you desire to go. High up in the air, 
the trains rush past the upper windows of the 
houses, the passengers gazing in at the residents 
doing their work, or eating their meals, or per- 
chanoegoin^to bed; whilethe street traffioprooeedi 
in its usual slow and obstructed fashion beneath. 
Bmoothly and swiftly gliding through and over 
the great city, round the comers and among thtt 
houses,now nemmed in by tall buildings in some 
narrow street, then quickly given a broader view 
on a wide avenue, there is abundant opportunity 
to observe the peculiarities of the metropolis. To 
most visitors this is as great an attraction as New 
York can present, and it certainly gives more real 
enjoyment for less money than any other enter- 
tainment in the usually costly metropolis. The 
convenience of the system is also a charm, as the 
Klevated trains make quick and easy routes where- 
ever one wants to go, up or down town. 

Let us take one of these lines and ride out to 
Central-park, for two of them lead to it, and two 
others pass not far away. Within a half-hour's 
time from the southern extremity of New York, the 
Elevated train travels the live miles from the 
Battery to the park, halting at a dozen stations 
en route. This great park is the pride of New York, 
a pleasure ground upon whicn has been lavishea 
all that art and expense csn accomplish. It ococh 

gies a parallelogram in about the centre of Man- 
attan Island, two-and-one-half miles long and 
a half-mile wide, and covers 843 acres. A oon- 
eiderable part of this space, however, is taken up 
with the Croton water storage reservoirs, whion 
SW0 elevated above the general level, and, with 
ether srcounda also occupied lot vsx\o>3k& \:rartfM«^,. 
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reduce the actual surface of the park itself to 683 
acres. This was the first great park established in 
the States. Thirty years ago the only rural resorts 
of thepopulations of the ^eat American cities were 
the cemeteries or pic-nic grounds. It was not 
until 1858 that the preparation of the southern 
part of Central-park began, and the work waa 
pushed Ti^rously, as many as four thousand men 
oeing at tmies employed. The topography of the 
ground was generally the reverse of what is needed 
for a park, but there was no aliemativo. Tha 
original surface was either rock or marsh, and 
most rough and unattractive. It had for years 
been the depository of the rofuso of the town, and 
was a veritable desert of rubbish and coal ashes, 
ttsed as the temporary abiding place for colonies 
of '' squatters,' 'who set up their ricketty shanties 
wherever they thought the task of raking out the 
ash heaps might yield something of value. Much 
of the earlier work was the removal of this refuse to 
the depth of many feet before the natural surface 
was imcovered ; but the nrodigious amount of 
labour soon bore , fruit, and an enormous outlay 
overcame the di£Su;ulties, so that the popularity 
of the parts of the park first opened was so ^eat 
thattiie money for further improvements on a Targe 
scale was readily panted, and the enterprise— 
then a noveltv m America — acquired much 
celebrity. As this long and narrow enclosure 
woald interfere with the cross-town traffic, at 
about each half-mile a street is carried by a Bub« 
way under 1^:park walks and drives, thus giving 
free passi^ without interfering with the pleasure 
grounds. The engineering skill of the park manage^ 
meat has made the most of the unsightly surface 
they had to deal witb^ and some oi th^ ^^^\j^\ 
dslaots have been converted into most at\s«ycX>\^^ 
JInUnrmr* Aii Juui to do everyihing;^ ', tox xx'^^'Os. 
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tho criginal surf ace there was neither lake nor 
toreot, lawns nor walks. Tins waste ot roclu 
Itnd dShris had to be excavated to make the lakes. 
bridges were built, trees planted, and roads laid 
out. The ^eat pleasure-ground now needs only 
the maturing of some of the trees to become one 
of the handsomest parks in the world. Uniting 
art with nature, its Italian terrace, placid waters, 
many bridges of quaint design, its towers, rustic 
houses, nooks and rambles, place it in the front 
rank among the parks of America. 

Entering tho park from Fifth-avenue, the road 
leads by a gently-winding course past pretty lakes 
and vista views^ to where tho Mall or promenado 
is reached. Here many thousands gather on 
pleasant afternoons to hear the music. The broad 
green surfaces seen to the westward, which inoluds 
a spacious ball-ground, give a tranquil landscape, 
ana, looking northward through the Mall and itil 
avenue of bordering elms, tho Observatory, a little 
gray-stone tower, closes the view away off over 
another lake. At the end of the Mail, the terrace 
is crossed,bordering this lako,to the edge of which 
the ground slopes down. On one side a fountain 
plashes, while on the other is the concert-ground, 
overloofeed by a shaded gallerjr called tho Percola* 
Here congregate the nursemaids with the children, 
where art has done its best to make magnificence* 
The former are bedecked in white French oapH 
and broad aprons, but generally have a Hibernian 
air that cannot oe disguised. Across the pret1?f 
lake where the Observatory stands is a wooded, 
rocky slope called the Ramble, with numeroofl 
paths winding through it, and a massive stractora 
on its highest point called the Belvedere. Thera 
are playgrounds for the children — an aviary a^ 
Jbenagerle, and other am\isti5motvt& provided. The 
JtoMd wina9 alongi paat a\A»\iu»a .vcA \si«wQfi»&^ 
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viewB^ and comes out in tho spAoo alongside the 
emallor reservoir, where not far awiw is Cleopatra's 
Needle, which tho late Mr. Vandorbift had 
brought to New York and set up near the great 
Art Museum, which will ultimately have the finest 
art coUection in the metropolis. Then the road 
passes alongside the larger reservoir, just at the 
edge of the path, with barolv enough room for it 
to get through between the great bank of the 
basin and Futh-avenue, thougn both are admir- 
ably masked. The northern portion of the park 
has extensive meadows, with another lake, and the 
road gradually leads to the western siae, where 
fDU ascend Uarlem Heights and have a Hm 
look-out. Far ofi' to tho north can be seen the 
tall arches of the " High Bridge " over tho 
Barlem Kiver, which brings tho Croton Aqueduct 
into the city, and the tower at its nearest end, 
which is used to force tho water Into tho highest 
basins. The winding banks of tho river are steep 
ind picturesquely wooded, and can be traced 
iow&raa the Hudson River, across which, dim and 
hai^ in the distance, are those curious formations 
on the New Jersey shore known as the Palisades^ 
in the forefi^ouna, just beyond tho edge of the 
park, an elevateu railway runs along on its 
trestle, here rising higher tlian ever as it crosses 
a depression in the surface, while outside the 
teilway is the Lion Brewery and itspicniu-grounds, 
a fftToarit^ retort of the Germans. Wiwin the 
ttak itself are many secluded ;^ths and em-^ 
DOwered walks where tired pedestrians recline otk 
bendios tinder tho trailing vines. A flock of con- 
tented kheop browse upon the meadows, and at 
ni^ht are housed in a building more magci\&^Ti\ 
Ibsn many seen upon Fifth-avonue. 
fiwitortberu boundary of Contral-p«k\B Ot>% 
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half miles from the Battery. Manhattan Island 
beyond this has been laid out with euperb drives 
and broad public roads known as '* Boulevards.'^ 
and the extensions of the elevated lines to tna 
Harlem Kiver are rapidly converting it into a 
civiliz«Hi and inhabited region. Driving along one 
of these Boulevards. loOft. wide^ the fast 
trotters of the young oloods of Kew York speed 
rapidly by us, raising great clouds of dust, for 
these are the raciug-^prounds for the turfmen, 
ihere being little restriction on fast driving. 'Iho 
elevated road off to the westward curves around 
on enormously high stilts over the low ground, 
and a train cautiously moves on its ticklish perch, 
giving much the sensation produced by akatinff 
on thm ice. This is a land of the ^* squatter.'' 
for mam shanties are snugly placed among vm 
rocks, whoso inhabitants are opposed to paying 
any rent. Gray, scarred, and moss-covered crags 

SOKO up their heads through all this region, 
iough intervening nooks are found where ^ood 
soil abounds, and here are little market gardens 
and hotbeds growing berries and vegetables. 
Approaching the Harlem Biver, across it are seen 
Morrisonia and other villages, the distant view 
being closed in by hazy hills^ The Boulevard runs 
into the King's-bridge-road and down into the 
wooded slopes of the Harlem Valley and across 
ttie river by that little old historic bridge whose 
fame is intertwined with the early history of New. 
Tork. This river flows through a deep gorge, 
which winds about, with the New York Centru 
Railroad seeking an outlet by its northern shore 
to tiie Hudson Iliver. Several bridges cross it,, 
but the greatest is the " High Bridge, the hand- 
some structure of tall granite piers and graceful 
mrchea, showing with sio^ar beauty from 
diff^ceut XK>£Qts o£ viw» irixqV^«i: ^^ ^s3E^q^^dP^ 
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ristas of foliage or from approacliing drives^ 
from the river or from distant iiilltops. Beyona 
sa Spnyton Duyvel Creek, the strait tiiat connects 
the Harlem with the Hadson, and makes Man- 
hattan an island. It opens out upon the great 
rirer with a magnificent view of its hroad bosom, 
having the Jersey Palisades for a stately back- 
grouna. 
The Croton Aoaeduet is the most costly work of 




Btractnre worthy of the Koman Empire." The 
atjneduct is over 40 miles long from the Croton 
Biver to the Distributing Keservoir in the city, and 
mginally cost £2,500,0^, but much more has been 
since expended in enlargements and improve- 
ments. The Croton falls mto the Hudson about 
25 miles north of New York^ and its head waters 
are dammed to make artificial lakes that gather 
the water supply. The works, ezceptinff the great 
leservoirs in Central>park, were built between 1897 
and 1842, and surpassed all modem constructions 
of the kind in extent and magnificence. Hie 
wjneduct in its course ^oes through more than a 
mile of tunnels bored in gneiss rock, while much 
of the open cuttinsf is also rockwork. The Croton 
was first dammea by a wall 40ft. high, formimr 
Croton Lake, covering 400 acres, and holding 50O 
millions of gallons. Then afterwards a diun 700ft, 
long was built across ihe western branch of th» 
river, flooding 800 acres, and making a storage 
basin for 3,0(X) millions of gallons. For 33 miles 
from these lakes to Harlem Kiver the aqueduct is 
built of stone and brick, with a cross section ot 
about 63^ square feet and an inclinatioii ol c26ox)^ 
1ft. to iie mile, or S4ft, in the entire d\Bt»3aR»* 
Beuae 115 xoUUodb of gal}oxia fto\?.d%i\l 'W^Sb^ > 
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movement of about a mile and a-half per hoar. 
Three iron jjipes carry the water across the Hi^ 
Bridge, whicn is l,4G0ft. long and rises llOtt, 
above high-water mark. The original intention 
was to have carried the water across Harlem Rivor 
in iron pipes down oxjO bank and up the other , but 
the objection was made tliat this would obstruct 
navigation. The present plan was then devised 
of a bridge with arches 8()it. wide and openings 
XOOft. high to provide for the passage of mist^ 
vessels. There are eight of these arches in the 
river crossing and seven other arches on the banks^ 
oach of 50ft. span. At the New York side of this 
picturesque bridge is the tall a]|;Ld solid-looking 
tower that is a special feature in all the viewB| 
designed to supply a more elevated reservoir for . 
the convenience of the highest portions of Manhat- 
tan Island. Its surmounting tank is at 265ft. ele* 
vation. A portion of the water coming across tho 
aqueduct is pumped up there, but the greater parfe 
flows on to tne reservoirs in Central-park covorix^ 
135 acres, and having 1 ,200 millions of gallons 
capacity, their elevation being 110ft. Several 
underground pipe lines thence convoy water to tho 
Fifth-avenue distributing reservoir onldurray-hilL 
which is about 115ft. elevation and holds 2i 
millions of gallons. The Croton water is pure and 
clear, tho large storage reservoirs in connexion 
with the Croton lakes giving ample opportunity 
for tho subsidence of imnurities. The entire oosl 
of waterworks and aqueduct was about £6,000,000, 
The growth of Kew York has, however, almost ^ot 
beyond the capacity of these ^eat worKS.extonsive 
as they are. New enterprises are afoot. The 
most enormous reservoir in the world is being con* 
•tructed at the Quaker Bridge, in the Croton disi- 
trict, designed to hold dO,000 millions of galIonS| 
•0 that storage, may bQ hsi4 whoQ drQUght tlureat^nf 
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the supply. About £4,000,000 will bo expended 
iRKm this work, and a now ooucdnct Is to bring 
tfie water to Harlem River, 12rt. in diameteri tnx>- 
nelled for 27 miles through the rooks, and also 
earried by a tunnel under that river at a depth ol 
about SdOft. An imposing gatehouse at One 
Hundred and Thirty-Fifth-strcet will admit the 
new water supply to the city mains. The new 
aqueduct is expected to be finished in 1888 at a 
cost of £3.000,000, and the new Quaker Dam reser- 
?oir about five years hence, these works being the 
most enormous ever projected. Now York now 
gets lass water than her population needs, but the 
new works will increase the supply to at least 260 
millions of gallons daily, and this is expected to 
be enough for many years to oome, even in this 
rapidly-expanding city. 

The Harlem River winds between its wooded 
banks below the High Bridsfo, and has on its 
eastern side the attractive suburb of Morrisania. 
Here lived Lewis Morris, one of the sixers of tho 
DeclmraMon of Independence, and nis brother 
Goavemour Morris, a famous New Yorker, who 
bore a striking resemblance to (General WaGUiingt- 
ton. The old Morris mansion stands on tho verge 
of the river not far away from the bridge. Several 
road bridges carry city streets across the Harlem 
River and un through Morrisania and the other 
saburbaa viuafree, all of which have now been 
swallowed up by the groat city of New York. 
Although in earlier times much trouble was ti^on 
to make sure that navigation was not obstructed 
in these waters that connect Long Island Sound 
with the Hudson River north of Manhattan Island, 
in practioe no commerce of any importance has 
gone by that route, and it is now not regarded as 
of ▼aluo.ezcepting for small vessels and local 
taffios JQis fitarlem River flows south oast th* 
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town of Harlem to the East River, where it divides 
Sfanhattan from Wud's Island. This, with 
Bandall's Island to the north and Blaokwell's 
Island to the south, is known as the croup of 
^* East Kiver Islands " which was availed of lor 
the city penal and charitable institutions. The 
''Commissioners of Charities andCorrectiony'' who 
care for these classes in New York, have charge 
annuiJly of a large population, sometimes as many 
as 250,000 to 900,000. Their chief baildinga are 
on Blackwell's Island, the long, narrow smp of 
land stretching nearly two miles in East Biver off 
the up{>er city piers, and being rarely over 200 
yards wide, the wnole area covering about 120 acres« 
(The buildin£[s are of fpranite quamod there by iba 
convicts. Bellevue Hospital is adjacent in the 
city, also in their charge, and has extensive build- 
ings and grounds. Here is the Morgue and thft 
headquarters of the Ambulance Corps, while on' 
the island are almshouses, workhouses, various 
hospitals and asvlums, and a penitentiary. ** Sent 
to the Island is ijie announcement made in 
cases of vagrancy and minor offences. Ward's 
Island has inebriate and insane asylums, and 
a soldiers' retreat for men who served in 
Kew York regiments during the late civil 
war. Kandall's Island has institutions oaring 
for children and idiots. Hart's Island, over in 
Long Island Sound, has the pauper cemetery and 
industrial schools. All the buildings and gronnda 
are on an elaborate scale and are well kept, some- 
thing like £400,000 being annually expenaed on 
their maintenance. The steamboat ride along 
East Eivor post those institutions, where ever3rthing 
is in full view, is one of the most charming 
excursions from ^ew York. 
I South of Ward's Island the Long Island shora 
jats.outjOausing^eJSfl^tJRivec^pasMff^ to j>^ 
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earved and narrowed, and here, below where the 
Harlem Biyer joins the East River, the latter, which 
tuma away from the former and flows around the 
other side of Ward's Island, goes through the 
famous pass of Hell Gate to roach Long Island 
Sound. This was formerly a most dangerous 
le^on through which the rapid tidal current 
boiled and eddied. Hallett's Point,on Longlsland, 
narrowed the channol, and Flood llock. Pot Rock, 
the Gridiron, and other reefs obstructed it ana 
made navigation sometimes quite perilous. More 
than 30 years a^ desultoty operations were begun 
to improve this channel, but no comprehensive 
plan was projected until 1866, when General 
Newton took charge of the work. The first thing 
done was the removal of Hallett's Point. This 
moss of rock projected about 300ft. into tlie 
stream, and throw the tidal current from the 
Bound against an opposing rock called the Grid- 
iron. He awak a shaft upon the Pointy and then 
excavated the land side into a perpendicular wall 
yhich curved around and was designed for the 
ature river bank. Tunnels were bored from the 
laft into the rock uuder the river in a radiating 
rection, and these 'were connected by concentrio 
Uerios. The design was to remove as much rock 
possible without letting in the water from over- 
id, and then to blow up the roof and sup- 
"ting columns with a charge suillcieut to reduce 
rock into fragments which could afterwards 
•emovod at loi&uro. Tho labour began in 1869, 
shaft boin^ sunk 32ft. below mean low water, 
the tunnels drilled out under the river 
agh a tough hornblende gneiss lying in strata 
nous degrees of inclination, which presented 
osting problems as the work progressed. In 
the work was finished, ancl thousands of 
\ had been plowed in tho roof and supportina 
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columns readv for the explosioD^ which was i 
for Sunday, September 24. There was a ffood 
of trepidation shown in Upper Kew York, 
thousands of people left the city, while thro 
out the country and in Europe tne result of 
greatest artificial explosion yet attempted 
awaited with deep interest. General l^ewl 
little child touched the electric key that disolia 
the mine, and the explosion was entirely sue* 
ful, no accident resulting, the calculations ha 
been made so accuratoly that the great reef 
pulverized and the fragments fell into the 8{ 
excavated beneath it without causing more 
a sliglxt tremor in the surroundinff re^^on 
similar system of excavation was tnen oegc 
remove Mood Rock, in mid channel, and this 
carried out upon an even more extended scale 
the operations at Hallett's Point. The se^ 
great blast, blowing Flood Eock into fragm< 
was made by Greneral Newton in October, 1^5j 
was also entirely successful. The tidal cmrront 
flows swiftlv throue^h the famous strait, bul 
terrors of the '' Hell Gate Passage " are a t 
of the past. 

The northern portion of Manhattan Island 
its most elevated ridges on the Hudson River i 
Below the Spuyten Duyvol a bold bluff rises : 
the river to Fort Washington Hoight8,where, { 
elevation of 200ft. to 240ft., are some of New Y< 
finest suburban villas, thoir owners having a i 
nificont view across the river at the "bold 
Jersey shore, and the grand escarpment of 
PsJisades stretching far awav to the northit 
These remarkable columnar formations, whio] 
tend for 20 miles along the river on its wes 
bank, are of trap rock, and in parts appeal 
unlike the amphitheatres adjacent to the Gii 
£si^w§y. Occasionally a patch of trees gro^ 
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their aides or tops, while broken rocks and rubbish 
that have fallen down make a sloping surface from 
about hidfway up their height to the edge of the 
river. These strange rocks in some places rise 
fOOft. Fort Washington and the opposite bluff, 
called Fort Lee^ were in early times the sites of 
fortifications defending the river approach to the 
city, but nothin£[ now remains excepting the 
names. Fort Lee is a favourite excursion ground, 
where a grove of trees endloses a pagoda-like 
•tnicturo with double turrets, while extensive 
buildings and a spacious steamboat landing down 
at the waterside tell of the popularity ol the 
plao9. Fort Washington, with its aggregation of 
villas, lawns, and fine trees, has a prominent ob- 
joot in a mosque-like building with a large dome, 
surmounted by a smaller gilded dome, wnich was 
the suburban home of James Gordon Bennett, of 
the NtV) York Herald. Fort Washington Heights 
hJl off somewhat towards the south and gradually 
develop into the village of Manhattanville. Here 
in a depression a broad avenue (loOth-street) comes 
oat past the groat red brick steox^lo-crowned 
structure of the Soldiers and iSailors' Home, and 
makes a good route down to the river's edge, 
where there is a ferry landing. Tiioro are spacious 
colleges and also a convent in Manhattanvillei 
and below it the bluil' shore again rises to a con« 
siderable height above the river. Alon^ the sur- 
face of this bluff, and stretching for three miles 
almost down to the region of piers and shipping, 
Eivorside Park is laid out, making a grand drive 
overlooking the Hudson. At the upper end of 
this park and upon its most elevated ground, 
nearly 140ft. above the river, there is a small 
round-topped mausoleum standing alone among 
the trees, and in full view from all uie BUXtovm^VEv^^ 
legion.. It is a pleaaant spot^ mi tiiolAQ^^ ^<3(t 
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many pilgrims ; for it contains the remains of the 
American hero,General Grant, awaiting interment 
beneath the grand monument that is to be erected 
noar by, and will be a landmark seen. front afar, 
and wortliy the fp^eatest militarv chieftain yo6 
Droduced in the !New World. 



v.— THE CITY OF CHUECHES, 

BBOOKLYK, NEW YOBX. 
New York is said to go over to Brookljm chiefly 
to sleep or be buried. It is the dormitory for 
a large part of the working population of Kew 
York ; and in its beautiful suburbs are the loading 
cemeteries where dying New Yorkers lay their 
bones. Greenwood, which overlooks New York 
Harbour from Gowann's Heights, in Southern 
Brookl3ni, is the finest cemetery on the continent. 
The funeral processions constantly crossing bridge 
and ferries have probably aided in developing the 
religious fervour of this populous suburb, for no- 
where are found so many sacred edifices, and 
under the ministry of a regiment of clergy, led fay 
men like Beecher, Storrs, and Talmage, Brooklyn 
has properly earned her popular title of '' the 
City of Churches." This city, the third in the 
States, being only exceeded in population by New 
York and Philadelphia, is entirely a growth of the 
present centiuy, and owes the remarkable expan- 
sion of recent years to the inability of New York 
to spread excepting far northward. Brooklyn 
atretches several miles along East Biver and for 
three or four miles inland. andSa fxtcmvD!fE,at siioh 
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ft rapid rate that tlie next census may show a 
population in 1890 not much below a million, 
ftlthoagh when this century began it was hard 

irork to find 3,000 people there, and, stranffe as 
H may seem, they then had to go over to i9'ew> 
fork to church. A band of Walloons originally 
settled the place just about the time that ola 
Peter Minuit was buying Manhattan Island from 
the Indians. They and their descendants used to 
drive their cows across East Hiver to Governor's 
Island, the river being in that part — Buttermilk 
Channel— shallow enough to bo forded, though 
now this channel is scoured out doep enough to 
float the largest steamer that comes into the har- 
bour, and the Brooklyn docks and wharves at Bed 
Hook Point and above accommodate an enormous 
eommeroe. The little ferry at Fultonnstreet, which 
first aooommodated the village^ has crown into 
more than a doaen steam femes of the laivest 
capacity, imd a half-million people cross them 
daily at a halfpenny apiece. To see a human 
nrdme-box packed to perfection it is only neces- 
sary to look at a Brooklyn ferry-boat goin^ homo 
about sundown. The thousands who pour tnrou^ 
the fernr gates do not hope for seats ; if they are 
cnly able to get standing room on the boat they 
are thankful. The ferry is a short one, for the 
East Biver is comparatively narrow, beinsr only 
one-third the width of the Hudson, but we fleet^ 
of Brooklyn ferry-boats are the greatest trans^ 
porters of iiuman beings in the world. | 

It was to supplement these boats, and in times 
of fog and ice to relieve them, that the great East 
lUver bridge was built. Its massive piers aro 
among the tallest constructions aroand New 
York, rising 268ft. above high water, Thts^ «x^ 
built upon caissons sank njpon the locVy "bo^ c(L 
Urn ikff/uLwiuab ig i^ft, 2»iov the BoriMd oaliw 
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Brooklyn side and 90ft. bolow on the New \ork 
pide. At tbo water Jino a section of these gig^itio 
piers covors a surface lo4ft. long by56ft.^oad. 
Thoir towers carry four IGin. wire cables to hold 
up the bridge, which is 85ft. wide, giving ample 
passage wa;y's for two tramcar lines, wagon-roads^ 
and footways'. The bridge is all of iron and steel, 
and the cables are made of ^ranizod steel wire, 
the floor of the bridge at the centre of the riyes 
being raised l«55ft. above the water. The difltaoce 
between the piers is about 1,600ft., and the length 
of the bridge between the anchorages of the cables 
is «5,475ft. Tlioso anchorages are most massive con- 
structions, each containing about 35',0(X). cubio 
Tsrds of Bolid masonry. Tlie roadway ap]>roachiDg 
the bridge rises on the Kow York side, from 
Chatham-street alongside the Ci^ Hall f ark, 
while in Brooklyn it oomes down upon. £M^tQXir« 
street at some distance from the rive^ ;. so that tho 
whole length of the bridge and approaches is con-i 
siderably oyer a mile. It was 13 years building, 
haying been opened for traffic in May, 1883. hf. 
imposing ceremonies, its projector being the lata 
John A. Boebling, and the builder . his son. 
Washington A. Booblins, who caught the dreaded 
*' caisson disease " while supervising the earlio^ 
work under water, and lor years was an invalid 
fratchinc the later workjrom nis chamber window 
on Brookljrn Heights. TIhs Boeblincs made 14,361, 
miles of wire to put into the groat cables of thic 
bridge, and their weight is nearly 4,000 tons. Th« 
cost of this enterprise, which was shared by Kew 
Tork and Brooklyn, was about £2,800,0(X), and 
it has given Brooklyn an inipetus which makes tiM 
population now increase faster than any otbei 
largQ American city. 

£ot OS cross this famous bridge from New Tor^ 
loJ^ooiJm, It rifiea bs w^^ OMlient froBi ibf 
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Eutem border of the City Hall Park towarda the 
Cfintre of East liivor. I'ho outsidea of the bridg* 
on either side are the waggon-roads, while in tha 
middle is the promenade for foot, passengers. Be« 
tiveen the footway and each wagon-road a tramoar 
line is laid, the cars being run Dy an endless cable 
which hauls them ov()r the bridge in trains o| 
three or four cars, thus greatly aiding the crossing. 
4kDd having capacity to carry 8,000 to 10,0^ 
people each way every hour. Tho footway is raised 
above the outer roads so that the grai^d view fronir 
the bridge is unobstructo<l. A lar^e number ot 
pedestrians cross on fair days, and the vehiclei 
of aU kinds pass and repass in almost unbrok^ 
pocesaion. The tolls are ^. to cross on foot and 
l^d. to ride over in a tramcar. The view from the 
bridge when at the centre of the river is probably 
the finest which can be obtained in New York^ 
Looking northward, the East Biver oomea down 
around the sharp bend of Corlaer's Hook on th^ 
Kew York side, opposite which is the deep inden* 
tation of Wallabout Bay^ on the Brooklyn shore, 
the place where the earliest settlement was madcL 
and now ocoopied by tho largest navy yard owned 
by the United States. This yard includes a total 
area of nearly 160 acres, ana has over a mile ol 
wharf frontage. The yard proper is an encloaora 
of 46 acres, within which is an immense granite 
dry dock. On the opposite side of Wallabout ii 
the Marine Hospital. Both sides of "East Kivoc 
ve fringed with piers that are crowded with veesela 
of aU kinds, behind them being.vast seas of housei 
on either hand, while largo numbers of cxaft are 
moving npon ine water. The rattle of the bridge 
cables that haul the tramcars over and keep up a 
many jingling across their pulleys and the g|eo^ 
vibration of the bridge itself caused \rf panaVsA 
tnffo ooak(pe witb tbehjm bum ot tbttla^ BS^ 
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oittetto add to the life of the scene. The shrill 
Wliistlee of the ermft manoeuyring uhone the 
eroirded tim punetuAte it. Looking soutbwardy 
the xMtfrow wteiewmy flows into the oroader Hud- 
•oil Biver, with GoTemor's Jsland and its fort and 
OMtle spread almost across the mouth of the 
•tream. Bed Hook Point luts out from the 
Broi^ljn shore towards the island, while far away 
to the right is the IVenoh goddess holding up her 
tibcrty torch from Bedloe's Island. Beyom^ the 
hffoad harbonr, with many yessels, moring and 
aaohored, spreads out for miles to the blue hilla 
of Btaten Uand that make an a^^oj^riate back- 
ground. On both sides of the Eaet luyer are th«i 
•tor^ooses and piers that accommodate the chiel 
foreign commeroe of Kew York, for to this regioo 
come most of the sailing ships from remote 
eountries ; and here also is the headquarters oi 
the oom trade, the grain beinff brou&^t in Erie 
oanal barges and then sent in lienteni a& about the 
harbour. On the left hand, down by Bed Book, 
is the groat Atlantic dock, where an endosure ol 
ciTtrCOaeresis made that can accommodate 50Q 
^ssisls and has orer two miles of wharfage, with 
•ubetantial brick and granite storehouses In close 
neis^bourhood to the whanres. It £ronts for s 
half-mile on Buttermilk Channel. Beyond it, 
around Red Hook in Gbwann's Bay, are the ex- 
teosire Brie and Brooklyn basins, covering lOQ 
acres. These localities accommodate the heav} 
goods, cioals. iron, timber, corn, sugar, &c., an9 
over £20,000^000 worth are often in the stores. 
^Dbis pmrt of Brooklyn is always a busy place, and 
behind it rises the aristocratic region oi 




Heights and the foliage 
PMtk AZid oomotery, teen i«c vRa^ in the distance. 
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the right hand, behind the piers and t 
. storehouses, is %he compect ei^ e< K#ir 

tall buildinn and towers of leaver Bm ^ 

ng up, with the square tairer <if the PfeodMv 
shange marking the southern extnKiilQf ^ hejond 
.ch is seen the hazj land o< Kew J er sey . Ml 
ited ships, drawn by little pofB&g tofiL pwi 
eath our feet, and the crowded liiJji ■uali 
re crab-like siueways across the rirer^ as thM 
swunj^ by the currents, on the ITulton teiy, 
ch is just below the brid^. Hbm wind hlowM 
ihly across our high fpercm, lor it far €iat4ofi 
greater part of the surrouuiixig regicm. It ui 
ch like lookiiig down from a balloon ; apd H 
lid be difficuA to get anywhere in the world m 
ter view of the vast commerce and intwM> 
ivity of a great mart_of trade. .. 

'he bridge upon the Brooklyn shore desoends at 
le distance from the ri^er bank alongside of 
ton-street. This is the chief business highwm 
Brooklyn, and owinf to the manner in whifn 
ions avenues and streets radttie from it, 
;ake Fulton-etreet becomes, much like Broad- 
r, a necessity for almost every one who moves 
ut in the sister city. It is a broMi itCMit 
h many tramcars and attractive shops. U 
itches for five miles to the eastern edge of the 
H-up portion, and at a distance of about a mUe 
n the river passes the City-hall and othw city 
Idings. Seen over the little triamralar f^raes- 
t that fronts it, the colonnade and portico ol 
City-hall are impressive ; but it is not a yrtfty 
^ building, and some- of the adjacent stmo- 
es are much more elaborate. The Coim^^ 
irt-house is much laieer, audi id^oixoM xL 
K>klyn is about competing a ftma "ELiSCV <& 
x>rd3. The Federal fiorernment im DKO^esM^ift 
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a p08tK)fllce for Brooklyn which will outsh 
them all. 1 have akeody mentioned that mosi 
the chief streets of the city radiate from Fult 
•street. This is the case with man^ of those le 
ing into the popular residential quarter 
Brooklyn Heights, whore the streets 
:bordered by . trees, and there are rows upon r( 
p£ oostly brownstone and brick dwellings. 1 
far from the bridge. Orange-street leads 
.towards the river^ ana at a short distance, i 
quiet spot, is a plain, wide, brick church, entii 
.without ornament, excepting that the front y 
over the windows encloses a broad brownstone s 
.with the words " Plymouth Chutch, 1849." I 
is the most famous church in Brooklyn, 
iwithin it was the pulpit of the late Henry Wi 
Bcecher. The mreat Puritan preacher came fz 
an old 19 ew England family. His father, Lys 
OBeecher, was for years a noted preacher 
Boston and Oincinnati, who, like his son, fou 
slavery and intemperance. Lyman was erratic, i 
it is said that after having been wrought up 
the excitement of preaching he was accustos 
to let himself down by playing " Auld la 
Byne" on the fiddle, or dancing a doublo shufQc 
the parlour. He had a remarkable family, nea 
all of his children (ho was thrice married and ] 
13) achievinfi^ fame. Four of his sons became cler 
men ; his aaughter, Catharine Bcecher, wae 
noted authorcBs and teacher ; another daughi 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, wrote " Uncle Toi 
Cabin." Henry Ward Beecher was 77 years 
when stricken with apoplexy in March last, i 
he had been the pastor of Plyioouth Churcb 
years, being the most widely known of 
many clergymen who gave Brooklyn its cl 
reputation. 
A little further alo^g .¥\x\toii-f^^tt Amyc 



\ 
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Orange-street, begins Clinton-Btreeti which laadf 
Bouthward through Brooklyn Heights, and is re* 
garded as the cnief street of that fashionablo 
quarter. It is embowered with trees and bordered 
by churches and fine residences, which one aftez 
another come into review. At Fierrepont-etreet 
is the brownstono Dutch Heformod Church, a 
Corinthian structure with an elaborate portico 
ind a rich interior. At Montii^o-stroet is the Holj 
Trinity Episcopal Church, of Gothic brownstone, 
with a tall spire. The next street is Bemsen-streeti 
and it with the others extends down to the edge 
of the bluff, whoro the Heights fall sharply off 
towards the river .Here, at an elevation of about 70ft, 
snd overlooking the lower level of the storehouse! 
snd piers at the water's edge, is Montague-terracOi 
where some of the finest residences are located^ 
having a magnificent outlook across the harbour 
■nd lower portion of New York and far away to 
the New Jersey shore. The elevation of thQ 
ground gives an unobstructed view over the topi 
of the storehouses and the vessels, and the ends of 
the streets are carried through subways down 
ko the* shore, where it is neccsBary to provide a 
thoroughfare to the ferry-houses. This is as highlv^ 
prized a rcf^ion by the Brooklynites as Mfth* 
svenue and Murray-hill are by tne New Yorkers. 
The ships land their cargoes within a stone's throw 
of the palaces, and the ladies can see the busy 
workers on the piers from their boudoir windows. 
Upon these once exclusive streets, however, the 
huge French flat houses are now rearing their tali 
tops, up to which the swift elevators lift the gre* 
garious population, for New York fashions are 
penetrating as the necessity for habitatioxL vi^ 
(xeases. ObaBemsennstreet, at the comet ol1B.Qisr!« 
itmet, which 2s one block horn Clinioii-«\.tee\i)Va 
0aoiib0t ^mouB tuilding, tho ** Ch^cYx qI ^'^ 
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Pilgrims.'* This is a spacious structure of gra; 
eat stone with towers, its most massive tower anc 
spire at the corner oeing a commanding land 
mark when sailing up New York Bay. I^t inti 
Ihe lower part of this tower, about 6ft. above thi 
payement,i8 a small rough-hewn piece of the ''Ply 
mouth Bock," brought nere from the ori^nal rocl 
in Massachusetts where the pilgrims lanoied. Tin 
dark fragment, which has an irregular surface an< 
projects a few inches from the' wall, is held a 
■acred as the old stone of Scone in the '' Corona 
iion Chair " in Westminster Abbey. Bichar< 
Baiter Storrs, D.D., has been the pastor of ttu 
ohurch for 41 years, and is an author, lecturer 
snd pulpit orator of wide repute. At Clintoi 
snd Livingston streets is the finest church edifie 
in Brooklyn, St. Ann's I^iscopal, with an adjoin 
Inpf chapel, an elegant brownstone structure in th< 
middle pointed Gothic style . Cli nton-etreet is usualh 
alive with promenaders, and the carriages rol 
along the smooth roadway filled with well-dresse< 
ladies, for these descendants of the Puritans an 
much like other folk who have amassed wealth 
Almost everywhere one goes in Brooklyn h^ find 
attractive churches, this being an especial featur< 
of the city. On ScnermerhornHstreet, which leads 
however, away from the Heights, is the '' Taber 
naele " of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage^ the mos 
spacious church in the coimtry belonging to th< 
nrotestants. It is not of much outside pretension 
but is constructed within in semicircular form 
not unlike a theatre, and seats 5,000 people, it 
pastor alwajrs drawing crowded congregations. 

The interior of Brooklyn displays miles of row 
of comfortable d^ivellings, varied by church an< 
school-house. In the suburbs are the mrea 
jemeteries which are the burial places of i9'ei 
fork and Brooklyn toieether. ana they make i 
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border of tombs almost around the town. Green* 
wood, Cjpress Hi]]s, Evergreen, Holy Gross,' 
Citizens Union, Calyary, Mount Olivet, Washing 
ton, and others occupy man^ hundreds of apres ixi 
lovely situations upon the ridges of hills surrounds 
ing Brooklyn . The famous Greenwood Cemetery 
includes about 400 acres upon Gowann's Heights, 
south of the city. This in a high ridge dividing 
Brooklyn from tne lowlands of tiie south shore of 
Lon^ Island, and haying eleviitions that give 
charming views. The route out to it crosses 
varioDs railways, all leading down to Coney 
bland, which seems to be ^n objective point of 
most of Brooklyn's transportation lines. Driving 
out Fifth-avenue, it leads to a region of florists 
and stonemasons', and past various extensive 
monumental -marble-works, for these trades all 
thrive largely upon the sorrows of the mourners. 
A neat lawn-bordered road leads up to the magni- 
ficent cemetery entrance,^' an elaborate brownstone 
edifice, highly ornamented, and having a central 
pinnaGle rising over 100ft. It covers twogateways, 
snd is, with the wings, 142ft. broad ; over each 
pteway and on each side is a hcu reli^ represent- 
mg Gospel Bcenes,the chief being the Kesurreotion 
of the Saviour and the Raising of Lazarus. No 
burial place could have a more appropriate 
or more splendid entrance, and the grounds 
open in beauty as soon as the gateway is passed. 
The hills spread out in all directions, while off to 
the right through a depression is caught a glimpse 
of Kew York bay. The cemetery is an alternation 
of hills and vales, the hillsides terraced with 
vaults, while grand mausoleums crown the^ hill- 
tops, and frequent lakes in the little vaUey? add 
to the beauty. Days could be spent in explora- 
tions of its many miles of roads and pathways. 
Tast sums have been spent upon the firi:asx&» 
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tombs, some bein^ constructed upon a scale of 
ttagnmcenoe rare^ seen anywhere. The pretty 
rural names of the avenues and walks, the com- 
manding hilltops.the lakes, valleysydelicious foliage 
and flowers, and grand views of the surround- 
ing country constantly presented, irake Green- 
wood as much a park as a cemetery, and 
put it in a position tnat is without a peer. One 
mausoleum is a large marble diurcli that would 
hold a numerous congregation. A dozen minitw 
ture pantheons and chapels cover the remains of 
well-known people. A peculiarly-constructed 
three-sided monument on a little hill marks the 
resting-place of Morse, the inventor of the 
magnSic telegraph, Horace Greeley's tomb is 
surmounted by his bust in bronze on a pedestal. 
The great De Witt Olinton, the Governor of New 
York who insured the city's commercial supre- 
macy by the construction of the Erie Canal, torn 
his grave marked by a colossal istatue. Lola 
Montez ended her romantic career in Greenwood, 
A mosque^like building is the tomb of Gommodoro 
Garrison, who was Yanderbilt's rival as a steamship 
manager. The Steinway tomb is an immense 

?ranite building surmounting a hill. The Scribner 
omb is crowned bv a magnificent marble cluiopy, 
beneath which is tne Ancel of Mercy. The pilots, 
the firemen, and the soluicrs all have grand monu- 
ments, the latter with statue sentinels mounting 
?iard at the base, overlooking the waters of New 
ork bay. But among ten thousand grand 
sepulchres it is almost impossible to partioulaxizey 
though probably the most splendid tomb in the 
sculptured marble magnificence of Greenwood is 
that in memory of Charlotte Cauda, who died in 
aarly youUi, and her fiortune was expended on her 
grave. 
UpoQ the eastoili verge of this attractive plflot 



there is a hid! look-out, from which the flat 
land at the Daee of the rldgo spreads for 
miles away to the sea. Dim m tna distance 
are the hotels and buildings of Coney Island 
down by the ocean's edge, and the 19'ayesink 
Hif;i;hlands close the view far over the water 
beyond Sandy Hook. The many roads loading to 
Coney Island can be traced as on a map, some 
having trains running upon them. Crossing from 
the eaertem to the western side of the cemeteiTf 
and passing a forest of monuments, many people 
tte seen caring for the flowers and graves, for ,iq 
this all nature is akin. Then another looK-outll 
reached, with a broad view over Brooklyn and the 
intervening harbour to the hills of Staten tnlM.«<|^ 
with the low Jersey meadow-land beyond. TJ^ le 
the western odwd of Gowann's Heights, and the busy 
oommerce of Uowann's Bay spreads at our feet. 
It is upon this magnificent' scMie thai the maiUe 
sentinels guarding the soldiere* monumeni^ 
erected by the City of Kew York, look out. the 
western sun, as it shines over the water, meldng 
iverything beautiful. T^om Greenwood to 
Fhwpeot Park is a short drive, croesinff seTenl 
Biorerailways,all leading,like every other nigbwejil 
towards Coney Island. Finally, the *M}oncf 
Island Boulevard '' or << Ocean Ftokway '' le 
reached, a splendid road, 200 feet wide. aiiA 

Slanted with six rows of trees, which is laid oah 
1 a straight line, direct from the ■outb- 
western comer of the park, down to ite 
Doted seaside resort three miles away. Ptom 
speet Park is a recent addition to the luborbaa 
attractions of Brooklyn, and covers neerly • 
square mile upon an elevated ridge in the south* 
western part of the city. The perfection of thi^ 
decoration and landscape gardening shown fai tliei 

per Yoik O^ntol Park if ni4 dtaSuftd knwUi 
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it has the perfection of nature, the undulating 
surface having scarcely been chanced, and the fine 
old trees that grew before it was thouf^t of for a 
park remaining to give it maturity, its winding 
roads^ its woo<£i and meadows, lakes and yiews, 
icombme all the charms of a perfectly natural land- 
ecape. From its most elevated pointy Lookout 
Hiu, there is a commanding view almost entirely 
^around the compass, stretching over sea and landy 
•nd combining BrooKlyn and ifew^Tork^the Jersey 
•nd Long Island shores, Staten Island, the 

earesink, the harbour, and the ocean. The park 
M an extensive lake, an enclosure for deer, and 
an elaborate children's playgroixid, where the 
Kooklyn Sunday schools come for an outing. Its 
ooncert fftore and promenade are attractive. "We 
leave this charming place by the main entranoe^ 
towarda the oity, called the Phusa, a large 
^slliptical enclosure, with a magnificent fountain 
in tne centre, where the water pours down over » 
liiige mound, and as the cataract falls it runs over; 
opeaines tiiat can be brilliantly illuminated. The 
lieneTorent face of Abraham Lincoln (in bronae) 
everlooks the Plaza, which leads out to Flatbush- 
avenue, and thence into town. Brookljrn has 
many oaarms of residence that are wanting in 
JStew York, and to these may be attributed much, 
fBi its n^^id growth since the great bridge waa> 
opened. It has plenty of room, too. for spread-* 
fng, both as a dtv for the living ana a home for 
ifae dead, as the back country of Tjoog Island is aoi 
estnudve place that can easily absorb milliomit 
voce wbo may overflmw from the modenu 
PahTiou ^ 

VI.— THE AMKRIOAN BRIGHTON. 
A barren strip of white sand clinisring to the 
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edge of Long Island, about ten miles south of New 

Tork, is the favourite sea-cocst resort of ibe 

millions who populate the metropolis and its en* 

virons. Its hard and gently eloping beach facM 

the Atlantic Ocean, and gives excellent faoilitiet 

for sea-bathing. It can easily ie reached both by 

railway and water^ and on hot afternoons and 

holidays the people of New York and Brooklyn go 

down there by hundreds of thousands, lliis k 

Coney Island, separated from « the Tnainland 

only by a little creek, and having twq 

deep bays indented behind it, Gravesen^ 

Bay on the west and Sheepehead Bay on thtf 

last. It stands pre-eminent as the greatest 
watering-place in the world, for there are often 
poured into it by the dozens of railways and 
iteamboat lines leading from New York am} 
Brooklvn half a million i>eople in a few honxi^ 
when tne idea takes possession of them to go dcmi$ 
to Coney Island. During a hundred days frooi 
June until September the Coney Island season ui 
an almost uninterrupted French /$te,and noXalallio 
Sunday afternoon and evening can exceed th« 
jollity on Coney Island when a hot sununer Sani* 
day sun drives the people down to the sea-shore to 
have a good time. The^ spread over the fouc 
miles of sand strip, with hundreds of bandt 
of music of various de^prees of merit in 
foil blast ; countless vehicles * moving ; all 
the miniature theatres, minstrel shows^ menry* 
go-rounds^ Punch ana Judy enterpruea, lal 
women, big snakes, giant, dwarf, and midget eiii 
hibitions, circuses and menageries, swings, flyina 
horses, and fortune-telling shops open ; and 
everywhere a dense but good-humoured orowd« 
light-seeing, drinking beer^ and swallowixig '* olaa 
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ehcywder/' - JbYanee is the only country ftppfoaca« 
ing it in similar scenes, and there is nothing^ like 
Coney Island elsewhere on the Amerioan con* 
iinent. The French, however^ while they may 
drink wine and beer, can haraly be accused ol 
eating '' clam chowder " to any appreciable 
extex^. It is here that the European wno lands 
at New York is first introduced properly to the 
bivalve to which Coney Island pays tribute — ^the 
mya arenaria of the New England coast, which 
is said to have been the chief food of the 
Pilgrims for years after they landed on Fly- 
tnouth rook. Hence the devotion of Mew England 
ftnd Kew York to the mysteries of '< dam 
ehowder/' which, like the " baked beans '' ol 
Boston, has become a national dish. Found io 
abundance in all the neighbouring waters. Coney 
Island naturally serves up the clam as its most 
popular food, and it can be ^ot, according to 
ta^, amid the unlimited magnificence (including 
the bill) of ^e gorgeous hotels and restaurants ol 
Manhattan ana Brighton Beaches, or of varied 
quality and surroundings at the cheaper shopi 
farther westward towards Norton's Point. ~. «i 

The orowds that go to Coney Island on i 
summer afternoon or evening usually rush back 
home a^ain the same night, although the 
hotel ana lodging accommodations on the island 
are constructed upon a vast scale. I am 
told that the great Coney Island aggregation ol 
wooden structures, some of magnificent propor* 
tions and decorations, represents, with the meani 
of getting to them and the general improvements, 
an expenditure of over £6,<X)0,000. A season if 
pocnr indeed whioh does not have ten millions ol 
visitors who will leave there as many dollars, 
baiUes9ai]r|i4Ethiiirlii.^la(a aoiofia to uidfroai 
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the oity^which would bo five millions of ' doUami 

more. Mere is a fortune expended on one' briel 

waterin^ploco season, and, with the preparations 

for g[athenng this harvest of £3,000,000, it can "bo 

readily believed that some of the huge hotels lose 

money unless they can take in an average of 

£lyOQO a day. Five thousand waiters are said tcf 

be employed in the hotels and restaurants when 

the season is in full movement, besides the noces* 

■ary regiments of other help. The long sand strip 

maybe divided into foursootions.beingpractically a 

succession of narrow villa|]^es, cnicfly made up of 

restaurants and hotels, built along the edge of the 

beach and a sinele road behind it. The original 

Ooney lBland,as Known' to the rough and rowdy xTerr. 

Yorker of a past generation, was the western end, 

or Norton's Point. The better classes of visitors 

do not now go to this " West-end," an^rmore than 

the casual visitor to London explores its " East* 

end." This western end, which has been a rosor1( 

of long standing, occupies a considerable p'ortionr 

and the middle of the island, which is a locality of 

lighor grade, is called West Brighton Beach, itero 

s the great iron pier, which projects a thousand feet 

uto the ocean, and is a steamboat landing, being 

huge two-story structure surmounted by pavi-^ 

ons, the lower part used for extensive 

vtlimg arrangements, and the upper floor for 

omenade ana restaurant. Music, electric lightSj 

oworks, and other attractions are presented 

on this pier and its twin brother not far away,^ 

1 millions of visitors thus got access to Coney 

ind by water. At West Brighton are also the 

iorvatory, which rears its tiul and airy frames 

k high in the air, the ** big elephant," and 

extensive ** Boa Beach Palace," which is used 

.n hotel and a railway station. It must not bo 

looked that . every hotel of pretenaiooi ix^ 
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Ikii UfhLy pliM has itf own railway to 
Brookl]p or Now York harbour, and that the 
oompoiition to get possossion of visitors really 
bogina at tho Brooklyn fernr-honses. The 
ffrand ** Ocean Farkway*' the wide boulevard and 
orivaHf ay leading from Frospeet-park on the edse 
of firookrjm^ terminates at West Brighton Beaoh. 
Sast of this beaoh is a vacant space with an 
iotarmi of nearly a mile between it and Brighton 
Bnachi and over this a fine highway is laid, called 
Mie Oonoonne. Brighton is the uiird section ol 

Eand, and {about a half mile further east 
fourth andmostexclusive station^Manhattan 
, a little steam railwav conneotins them, 
called the ^ Karine Railway/' Here are tiio most 
immooB^ elaborate, and costlv of the Ck>ney Island 
lu^alsy the Manhattan and the Oriental, the lattecj 
bailiff an immense caravansary of over 600 rooms^ 
whiiui are let at the highest prices obtainable. 
^ Vast crowds, emptied out oy the trains arriving 
•feiy few minutes, on the railways leading 
orer the flat lands from Brooklyn, are poured inta 
Ihese great hotels, and swarm out into the large 
anelosares fronting them where the bands play. 
Hare are the finest musicians and orchestras,' 
irho give afternoon aud evening concerts with 
many thousands of listeners. Favourite comet 
players are paid £100 a week to apnear on these 
ooMsions, Mid tiie prices of boara and victuals 
•re correspondingly high. The scene at one 
of these creat hoteb on a crowded Sunday after- 
Doon wiU not soon be forgotten. In front of the 
•nonnous building many acres are laid out with 
iwooden pavements and flower gardens spreading 
down to the beach, where there are pavilions 
for visiton to look out over tne sea, 
whioh is prevented by bulkheads from en« 
0BO«^bLiiia*>^^Xha vmusio^atandu. with, iti bcfiad 
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at re of cro'wded seats, faees tne cmp^dicmM 
f the hotel. An soareelj a tree om \m 
:>w, exteDsive awnings keep off ilia iob as 
s around to the westward, whila thft 
•low briskly from over the water* • JLa 
alls and the crowds thicken, the biaM of 
ion and the briUianojr of n r enr orka an 
the glare of the electric lights, and tiia 
crowds, the music, and miaral hikritgf! 

air oi a great feativd* Vaat tmthp 
blishments adjoin, with bnndreda ' oC 
dressing rooms, and having woodan pathr* 
1 from the rooms down to tha wtml 
1 ropes enclose the bathing grouDd in 
r so as to guard against digger. . XlMaa 
louses usualljr hare restanianta attaohii^ 
D-air exhibition halls, whara tbooMiidi 
ip their beer and listen to ihapaclan»" 
ch the same as on the Qhampa Eq ra rf^a te 
)ut in front the sea rolls npoli the onootli 
ore, while in full view before vm ia tha 
of the ocean commerce into If aw Yoik 
. Some of the side scenes ara aUraabifra. 
all fee one individual oontraeta to laka 
all children until their parenta ratsni 
Q. He has an extensiva place, wall 
with all kinds of plaything^ a&d tba 
can amuse themselves ana - ba«it m 
le, instead of being dragged atomid 
hot sun as their puenta may wand« 

island. Here sits tha " a dapti fie i«^ 
ler " in a booth, and for 6d. pro* 
four fortune, already prinlad aoi 
in an envelope,' after varioua oabaliatia 

are indulged in. A nei^bonr aoti 
e profiles out of black paper, and dail 
riving trade that hesajra his littlagirl 
1 he never comes home azcapliiig to 
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count his monoy nnd ^o to bed. Horo yon can 
got aecnrately weighed for 8]hd.y after haYlcg 
jilled np with the *' clam chowder " which is ao 
ilibcrally placarded in all qnartem. Erecywhera 
idle moat elaborate preparations are made for 
serving meals, as the vast crowds must be fed. 
.There are also as extensive arrangements for 
selling beer, for the laws onstomary elsewhere in 
imposing Sunday restrictions do not seem to 
reach as far as this extraordinary island, and 
tho thirst its atmosphere inspires is of most con* 
•suming character. The Marionettes and Midgeta 
give tneir exhibitions all day, being under the 
patronage, according to the profframme, of *' the 
leaders of fashionable society. '' The '' Oonven* 
^ion of Curiosities '' is also in session, composed 
of giants and dwarfs, the man who eata glass^ 
tlw bessrded woman, and others. Rifle rangea 
abound, the amateur marksmen keeping up a ooor* 
itant popping at the targets. 
I Westward from this enlivening region an; 
alevated raihrav as well as the Oonoourse 
leads to the Iron Pier and the mace of: 
hotels, restaurants, and shows, all in full 
Dperation, tiiat make up the West Brighton 
beach. Here are Punob and Judy and the 
fat boy, the sneJ^e charmer and the mermaid, 
the mind-reader, and dozens of merrv-go-rounds, 
Aying horses and coasters, all in fufl tide of 
firosperous Sunday exhibition. Organs and bands 
<xf music are in loud tone everywhere, with crowds 
watching what is going on and enjoying them* 
lelres. Ilie multitode, too, are all gooo-humourcd 
and orderly, requiring but slight police super* 
rision. loed milk is varied with beer as a beverage, 
khe milk being drawn hrom reservoirs shaped luce 
Dowa. Steam swings are run, those mechanical 
l9n1niH¥»i.forth9Pu])lifi amnsfiW^^lf being qoqr 
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fftnictod on af^and scale. Base-ball grounds abound 
—tills boing tHe American nationalgame. Scores of 
places have their touters about, touting at the 
crowds to come in and invest ^eir small coins. 
Bero are Cable's and Yandorveor's big hotels and 
Dathing pavilions, with a dozen other large esta* 
blishmente, with music everywhere playing for the 
satortainment of the jolly multitude. Bows upon 
nwB of smaller places have tboir flags flying and 
tLeir signs out to show their devotion to the 
pcpular Coney Island, luxury — the clam. The 
*' ilotel de Clam ^' is a pavilion where they cook 
fcho clams in full view ; .and at the headquarters 
of "file '^ Louisiana Sorenadors " one can see the 
shov for a shilling and have *' a genuine old style 
Ckmiy Island Clam Hoast *' into the bargain. 
Anouer establishment annotmoes the *' Bhode 
Island Clam Bake and Shore Dinneri where, in 
addition to the food, the visitor also gets a copy 
of the'^ Song of the Clain," whereof the foUowiibg 
•re the most thrilling lines :•— 

**0h I who would not be a oUmi like vmf 

** By maidoa's lips embraced f 
^ And men stand by with jealous ^ye. 

'* "While I grip the fair one*8 waist. 

^ "Who better than I ? In chowder os pief 

** Baked, roasted, raw, or fried, 
** I liold the key to society, 

** And am always welcome inBide,** 

Tlie " "West Brighton Terrace " is an extenttfre 
row of these establishments, and its denizens 
as thqy watched the chows and listened to the 
music seem all partaking of a diet ol 
clams and beer, the children and babies taking 
their libations the same as their elders. Pedlars 
also abound who sell all kinds of knick-knacks^ 
For quite a distance along the beach towards thft 
iweJkm eA4 J^ ITQrtQD^ Point thifsi ^Q^;^ is im 
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peated, and tbe extensive scale of the eanng and 
drinking arrangements shows now great is the 
ttrmy that has to be cared for. Photographers 
make anJionest pennj by taking people's pictures 
on the beach, and there are '' Safe Deposit Com* 
paniee/' where Innch-baskets and parcels are 
stored nntil called for. This is the cheaper end 
of Ocney Island, ** &7e cents." (2^d.) being the 
fee for almost everything, or, as most of 
the natives put it, ** a niclcel." The fnrtbar 
westward one wanders, however, although the 
crowds do not diminish, yet the style of the place 
degenerates. 

The great obeanratoTy, a. light iron frame-work 
risiiig 300 feet, having 'Gifts'' constantly mnning, 
supports an elevated platform which gives an ex- 
ceUent view. When the journey to &e top, which 
occapies three or four minutes, is accomplished,' 
the furst impression made is oy the dissonant 
elaoffour of the myriads of bands of music below,' 
heara with singular clearness and much more 
intensity of spund than when on the ground. Th» 
noise ascends from all sorts of structures, cf every 
imaginable shape and style, built of wood and 
generally having flat pitch and gravel roofs. From 
wis high perch Coney Island is seen spread out — 
a long sand-strip upon the edge of the ocean, with, 
the foaming lines of surf slowly and regularly roll-* 
bg in upon it. To the eastward,- towards Brighton- 
H^ Hianhattan beaches^ it bends backward like a 
bow, with the convex side presented towards the 
tea. To the ireetward the curve is reversed, and 
ihe extreme point of the island ends in a knob> 
biaying a hook bent around on the northern side. 
Ihe ** Concourse," covered with many moving 
earpages, jcurves around parallel to and just inside 
(he surf line, with the big hotels of JSlanhattan 
beach far away beyon4it« behind this Ions and 
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narrow strip of land there are patches ot ffrm an<} 
any amoant of marsh and meadow s&etchiiM^ 
away to the northward, and through themarsS 
tan be traced the little stream and series (^ 
lagoons that separate Coney Island from the maixk- 
land. Far ou over the level meadows runs. 
tae broad and tree-bordered ^' Ocean Parkway '* 
towards Pro6pec1>-park and Bsooklyn, wiUi tha 
hills of the park and the tombs and foliage of 
Gieenwood Oeinet^ closing the view at ttid 
northern horizon. Other wagon roads and a balf- 
doien steam railways stretdi out in the same 
direction, some crossing the marshes and boggy 

f round on extended trestle bridges. Upon ue 
each and open spaces beneath us thousands of 
peopio are walking about, while on the ocean side 
the piers extend out in front, with their proces- 
sions of steamboats sailing to or titjm the Narrows 
to the north-westward around the knob and hook 
at Norton's Point. Over the water to the soutli^ 
ward are the Kavesink Highlands behind Sandv 
Hook and the adjacent Kew Jersey coast, which 
gradually blends into the Staten Island hills to the 
westward. Haze covers the open sea. and far ta 
the eastward, seen across, the deeply indente<{ 
Jamaica Bay, are the distant sand beaches of 
Bockaway, which is Coney Island's rival, though 
in a smaller way. 

As the night follows the dajr aiid a glorious 
American sunset pales, the artificial ligh& come 
out and sparkle all over the place — electricity and 
gas aiding innumerable coloured lanterns to miJce 
an illumination. The music renews its strongest 
if not its sweetest strains, and gorgeous displavs 
of fireworks burst from,bef ore the great hotels. l£e 
festival goes on with uninterrupted pleasure and 
hilarity "uiroughout the evening, untu the crowds 
eet an idea that it is ti^e to gg bbnute 
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and then comos a stampede for the rail- 
ways and steamboats. Over land and water 
the great human current sets towards New 
"Xork and Brookljm. The crowds that have been 
(Bo orderly are still well-behaved and they stream 
through the ticket-gates in an almost resistless 
tide, the trains and steamers being loaded and 
despatched as fast as possible. It is when the^ 
time arrives for ^oing home, and these swelling 
tori'ents of humanity flow out upon station ana 
pier that the vast magnitude of a Coney Island 
Sunday crowd can best be measured. No other 
watering-place has such an aggregation of near-by 
people to draw upon, for it is estimated that over 
three millions of population are within a brief 
tide, and hence its groat popularity among tha 
masses of New York and its neighbom-hood* 



VII.— THE LONG BRANCH BLUFF. 

AsNew York's '^masses^seek their brief sum mei 
recreation at Coney Island, so do the " classes " 
pass a longer season at Newport and Long Branch, 
The sea-coast of Northern New Jersey for ovei 
20 miles southward, from Sandy Hook to Man^ 
Bquan Inlet, is a succession of popular watering- 
places. The earliest attraction was the bluff at 
Long Branch, where a broad plateau, 20ft. above 
the sea level,comes out to the beach,and is covered 
with the hotels and cottages of the summer popu- 
lation. This celebrated place, which in the days 
of President Grant, who loved it well, was known 
as the " summer capital of the United States," 
Is about 10 miles south of Sandy Hook* 



tttid id readied both by railway and steamboat. 
Other towns are spread along tbe bluffs and 
beaches both up and down the adjacent coasts, so 
that the summer population often exceeds 200,000, 
Here are Seabright and Monmoutli Beach, second 
in fame only to Long Branch,and Ocean-grove and 
Asbury-parky which are noted religious colonies, 
the former being a popular Methodist c&mp mee^ 
ing. They are all the growth of the last 26 years, 
and the earlier people who set the watering-plaoe 
fashionf or the Long Branch bluff built their houses 
out much beyond the present line of the cliffS| 
upon land that the sea long since washed away* 
It has taken elaborate constructions of protective 
•ea-walls to prevent further encroachment,and evoa 
now the great storms occasionally make serioufl 
inroads. The Kavesink Highlands, which are the 
landmark for the mariner. approaching New York, 
nark the northern limit of this villa-bordered 
thore. The narrow strip of Sandy Hook juts out 
Xiorthward beyond them, and in the bay behind it 
the Navesink or Shrewsbury river, which flows at 
their feet, finds its outlet. These higlilands are 
bold and picturesque, their highest summit, called 
Mount Mitchell, rising nearly 800 feet. Upon 
Beacon-hill, their eastern declivity, which is at 
the mouth of the Shrewsbury, stand the twin 
lighthouses guiding to the KeTw York harbour 
entrance, located about 100 feet apart. The 
southern light — a revolving Fresnel, at an 
elevation of 260 feet above the sea — ^is said' 
to be the most powerful light on the Atlantic. 
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coast. Its rays reacli 40 miles out to sea, or b$ 
far as the horizon permits. This and the adjar 
cent hills are almost entirely occuplod by villa 
sites, and there is seldom found a finer place 
for grand views over ocean, bay, and river. The 
Shrewsbury is more an arm of the sea than a rivqr^ 
ftnd it gives excellent opportunities for all aquatio 
diversions. It comes out past the pretty town ol 
Red Bank, and below the highlands has a fasci* 
Dating nook formed by Branchport Creek, where 
Che trees grow in clustering groves down to 
the water's edge, and known as Pleasure 
Bay. Here can be found, if anywherej 
luxurious repose, and here has been attracted 
quite a settlement, where the popular Shrewsbury 
oyster can be got direct from its native home. 

Southward from the highlands stretches tho 
narrow strip of sand dividing the river from the 
ocean. Out on the ocean front there are thousands 
of fine wooden cottages, some costing large 
amounts. There are hotels with colonies of out- 
lying cottages, whose occupants in modem fashion 
look to the hotel for their meals. Bailway and 
wagon road are laid side by side behind the 
oottages, while inland the fishing settlements ol 
an earlier date line the shores of Shrewsbury 
river. The beach gradually develops into the 
town of Seabright, where the profusion of ice- 
houses shows the devotion of the inhabitants 
(o fishing, and this in turn becomes Low Mour 
and then Monmouth Beach. At intervals of about 
three miles are the life-saving stations^ this being 
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a coaet where wrecks are frequent of ressels mis- 
taking the Kew York entrance in times of fog or 
storm. They have tasteful little bliildings to 
house their boats and implements. The pyramid* 
topped ice-houses of the fishing town of Galile« 
are in sharp contrast with the villas on the beach) 
and hundreds of nets and fishing boxes spread 
about give zest to the signs that are displayed^ 
announcing ^' Lobsters '' and '^ Soft Shell 
Crabs." Not a tree grows, but the profusion 
of grass which overlays the sand relieves the glar«i 
of the sun, and pretty lawns and flower 
gardens adorn most of the villa sites. These villas 
are usually of ornamental design, Swiss chUets 
and Queen Anne cottages being numerous. Tha 
sand beach as we proceed gradually rises to a 
bluff, and Monmouth Beach at its lower end 
displays many very handsome establishments*: 
Passing Atlanticville and the Land's End, where^ 
it is said the Lidians came in early times to fish,' 
the road finally brings us to Long Branch, which 
is a town stretching about five miles along Oceaii- 
avenue, the great driveway on the edge of the 
bluff bordering the Atlantic. Li the older portion , 
the hotels and cottages are back of this avenue, 
with little lawns and gardens in front.and a narrow 
strip of green swanl bordering the roadwaj^ 
on the ocean side, with an occasional' 
summer-house or pavilion on the brink oi 
the bluff. Below, at the foot of the steep de-> 
clivity, which is maintained by strong bulkheads, 
is a narrow beach where the waves roll in. Some 
distance inland a small and irregular stream, with 
a series of narrow little lakes in its course, flowi^ 
porihward to Shrewsbury river^ and this. VQV^ 
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larly known as tho " long branch " of that rlvor, 
has given tho placo its name. ¥qw ooean views 
aro more ploosing than that from tho suocoesion of 
porches and verandahs fronting tho k>ng rows of 
fine buildings on Ocean-avonuo. The snrf boozn« 
upon tho boach at the foot of, but hidden by, the 
biuffy while to richt and left, as far as eye can boOi 
is the broad road and its green borders, with tha 
whito-toppcd waves rolling in and tumbling into 
breakers. An iron pier juts out to mako a 
steamboat landing, while upon tho sea thore are 
hundreds of voBsels in sight, and several steamen 
from Sandy Hook southward bound leave their 
long black smoke-lines against the sky as they 
crawl along like specks upon tho wator. Tho 
beach is shelving and the waves come closely in 
before breaking, so that the surf-line is narrow* 
The grass grows down to the edge of the bluff, for. 
unlike most of the American coasts, this is all 
good, fertile land, and sustains, behind the rowi 
of houses^ fine trees and luxuriant vegetation. 

Beginning at the eastern verge of l^ng Branchy 
lot us take a survey of this noted place, until th* 
bluff fades away into Deal Beach,beyond the arisio* 
cratio ''West-end." It must not be supposed, how- 
over, that Long Branch is only upon the edge of the 
aea, for it is a thriving settlement, having severid 
thousand permanent inhabitants, whose homes 
spread far back into the interior. Tho village of 
Sast Long Branch, which is passed in ^ing inland 
towards tho northward is quite a thriving town. 
A succession of great summer hotels border Ocoan* 
avenue, in tho neighbourhood of the pier, whioh 
is flanked by summer-houses. Further on is * 
low cottage with double porches, and very pretty 
to look a^the Stockton Gottago->which is said; 
to have been the first built at Long Branch* 
Bo^ofid V title West-end Sotelf wImcq tm wrmmi 
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liy.a bend leaves the edge of the bluff, and ^es 
ttetween the hotel and an ornamental buildings 
known as its '^ Annex ''—this being the 
costliest hostelry in the place, and in the 
height of the season the centre of attraction. The 
pyramid towers of the ** Annex '' are a landmark 
at Long Branch, and its magnificent suites of 
apartments ore let at quite as magnificont prices. 
Ocean-av^iue now runs south-westward in the 
West-end, with rows of fine villas on either hand, 
those on the left facing the sea, and having their 
summer-houses on the edge of the bluff. £2xten<^ 
Mve and. in most cases, quite ornamental grounds 
surround these villas, and no expense has been 
■pored upon them. A large part of the great 
VFealth of ]^ew York and seme from Philadelphia 
Has been devoted to the enrichment of the West- 
end of Long Branch, and every available lot is oc« 
tmpied, there being among the hundreds of villaa 
tuhny that are of note. Mr. A. J. Drexel, the 
banker, whose bank is the leading one in 
Kew York and Philadelphia, spends his summers 
here in a square-built cottage, surmounted by a 
cupola, and having a profusion of shrubs 
trainee over the porcnes and about the grounds. 
The Seli^ans also have attractive cottages near 
by. Adioining is a series of statelv villas that 
were built out of the profits of a popular medicine 
—"Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup.'' On theri^ht 
hand side of the avenue a beautiful cottage, with 
surmounting towers, is the summer-homo of the 
inventor of the " Pullman Palace Car." Out on 
tiie ocean front is ** Sea Cliff-villa '* — a broad and 
comfortable Swiss ch&lot, partly embowered in 
running vines, which is George W. Childs' 
residence. Hedges enclose the lawn, and ad« 
joining is a modest cottage behind a grove d 
trees, .which is nrobablv.tho best known 9A 
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Long Branch. It is occupied by the widow of 
General Grant, and for 16 years was the GeneraPi 
summer residence, where he has often said that hs 
spent the happiest hours of his remarkable career. 
Beyond it is an oddly-built structure of largo size, 
with pinnacle-crowned towers and brick chimneys 
running up outside the main tower walls. In this 
castellatea mansion lived Commodore Garrison^ 
whose widow is now the occupant. The West-en^ 
gradually becomes the village of JBUberon, whers 
the elaborate hotel has a lars^e colony of outlying 
cottages, whose tenants conduct their housekeep- 
ing in their own way, but draw their sunpli^ from 
the hotel. This ^beron Hotel is a large villa 
and gets its name by a lingual twii^ from 
that of its owner, Mr, L. B. Brown. It 
was built bv Mr. Franklyn, long the a^ent 
of the Cunard Steamship Company in New York. 
Mr. Franklyn afterwards moved into a less pre- 
tentious reddish-brown house a short distance 
westward. It was to this building that President 
Garfield was taken after being shot by the assassin 
Guiteau in Washington, and in one of its upper 
chambers he lingered for weeks and finally died, 
amid the universal mourning of the English-speak- 
ing world, in September, 1881. The Swiss chfiJet 
is the prevailing fashion, but an odd-lookinff Nor- 
mandy house is just beyond the Elberon wnerein 
Victor Newcomb, a prominent railway man in 
Wall-street, enjoys the breezes. Beyond this the 
bluff shore ends, and the avenue passes out of Long 
Branch towards Deal Beach. 
; The most famous seat at Long Branch is the 
estate of Hollywood, the home of John HoeV| 
located some distance inland and tack of tne 
** West-end. *' Cedar-avenue runs back to this 
estate, and advancing up the drab-coloured drive 
i>ordered.by a lino, of mellow and^dipnceon 
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eit&er side^ a wonderland appears. Twenty-one 
palaces of startling architectural design, painted 
a brilliant red with yellow facings, surmounted by. 
gildod cupolas and spires, are perched upon low 
Knolls upon a stretcn of greensward. All the 
styles of all the nations seem to have been conn 
bined in their design. Some are called " hotels " 
and others are *' cottages," and in them live rail-* 
way kings and merchant princes ^thered in an 
artificial summer paradse where life is costly— one 
of the most remarkable places in America. Adjoin- 
ing is Mr. Hoe^'s home, there being nearly 100 
acres laid out in garden and park, the yellow and 
red decorations and colouring being predominant. 
The flag flying from the mansion-house when the 
owner is at home is a signal seen throughout the 
Tillage, and the rows of cottages and tne hotels 
adjacent yield him a princely revenue. Klaborate 
care has been taken in decorating these grounds 
with flowers and trees ; and successions of lawns, 
poves, and flower-beds, with winding roads 
leading through them, till up the broad surface of 
the level land, while far wiuiin the park rises the 
mansion almost like a tropical house, with 
piazzas up to the roof, and the lower stories en- 
closed in glass. There are acres of palm-houses and 
greenhouses, and orchids and cactuses are in full 
supply. Flowers are daily sent from these perennial 
gardens to the fortunate people who live in the 
adjacent cottages ; and Hollywood is thus main- 
tained as the show place of Long Branch. . The 
Adams Express Company, the chief carrier of 
parcels in the States, an opulent and powerful 
or^nization, made the fortune that maintains 
this seaside paradise. 

I An intervening expanse of meadow, with an 
occasional bog or stream, separates the *' West- 
end ^^ of Long Branch and Mberon from DealL 
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Mount Hennon Way is south of these, and more 
Ifareets in the extending settlement are noised after 
pl^minent Methodists. Fletcher Lake is another 
pretty sheet of water in the settlement,and besides 
thousands of cottages and boarding houses, and 
toy number of tents, it contains several ornate 
strufitures, a library, and other costly buildings, 
though everything is constructed of wood. 
r Amon^ the curiosities of this settlement plainly 
fhowing its religious characteristics is an extensive 
topographical model of Jerusalem, laid out with 

Seat C9ite and exactness, which reproduces in 
Lthful miniature the sacred city. The town is 
properly called Ocean Grove, for it is filled with 
little trees giving a delightful shade. Ko city is 
inore crowded than it is during the ** camp meet- 
ing'' season. In addition to the usual daily ser- 
vic^es in the ^* Auditorium" there will then be 
held ^' surf meetings'' on the edge of the ocean, 
where congregations of \ many thousands unite in 
gervioes in the open air. It is a cool place, and 
the amber-coloured cedar water of the lakes adds 
ito the Attractions ; but its rules are strict, and 
possibly most cosmopolitan visitors mi^ht ulti- 
mately tire of the crowds and the restrictions. But 
it has spread at a more rapid rate than any other 
settlement on this popular coast. Shark Hiver 
Inlet, an arm of the sea, bounds it to the south- 
ward, and beyond is another settlement of com- 
fortablei-looking wooden houses known as Ocean 
Beach. Below this, set just inside the ocean, is a 
perfect little gem of a lake, known as 8pring 
Lake, surrounded by cottages, and also having its 
big hotel. Another ^eat arm of the sea comes in 
further on — ^Wreck Pond Inlet — and beyond is 
6ea Girt. Here the coast is fringed with 
Imildings. an enormous hotel being set right 
|0D tho tfiora. whera the waves dash ud to the 
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edge of its immense piazzas. This is about 
the southern limit of the summer settlemexits 
on this famous coast, which for 20 miletf 
is a succession of watering-places. .' Thetr 
say they usually have no mosquitos, which 
are a pest of low sand-beaches and tiie salt 
marshes that often adjoin them^ but the mps- 
quitos are plentiful this sealon, and occasionalljr a 
tnick fog rolls in and saturates eveirthinff, wmW 
the listener can hear the -fo^-whistles bfown aa 
wamin£p9 by the steamers passmg cautiously iJong, 
The railways that are laid in convenient proadmify 
to this attractive sea-coast r^on give easy aocesf 
from both IS^ew York and Philadelphia, and tha 
settlements, though none of tiiem are jet 30 yeani 
old, and most of them are newer, already have all 
the adjuncts of cities but a public graveyard* 
To burV the dead the people go some distant^ 
inland, behind Long Branch, to Branchbur^. Here^ 
in an unattractive cemetery, are interred chiefly the'> 
onfortunates who have been shipwrecked on this 
breacheroiis shore, and in one common grave ar» 
buried 200 emigrants drowned in a ship that waft 
driven ashore i^ Great Pond. In fact, the stxand- 
tng of steamer^ is an almost constantly recurring 
excitement for Long Branch and its neighbour- 
hood, and the season is rare that does not bring 
an important wreck. The vessels can rarely be 
saved, and most of them are stranded because 
their navigators mistake Long Branch lights fos 
those at &ndy Hook enlr<»iQe« 



Vni.—FROM THE HUDSON TO THE DELA- 
WARE. 

The Channel Island of Jersey has its name re^ 
produced in one of the most prosperoas of the 
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American Commonwealths. The American Ifllew. 
Jersey is a narrow State, lying between the old 
"l^orth River" and "South River '' of the 
earlier explorers-^the Hudson and the Delaware. 
Barely 50 miles in width, it separates the two 
gpreatost States of the American Union, the 
" Empire " and the " Keystone " — Now York and, 
Pennsylvania. Through its advantages of position, 
this shrewd community manages to make both oi 
its wealthier neighbours pay it tribute. Th^ 
great railways leading from Kow York and Phila« 
delphia cross it, and all have to yield toll. It ii 
largely a land of market gardens for the supply ol 
those populous cities, and of sea-coast and moim* 
tain resorts for their recreation . Its own population 
is made up to a great extent of the overflow front 
Ifew York and Philadelphia, of people who prefei 
suburban homes, where light taxes an4 other ad« 
vantages, added to convenient railway access, give 
them more attractive and certainly healthier dwell- 
ings than if they were in the metropolis. Hundreds, 
of thousands of Jerseymendailyflock over the great 
Budson River ferries to their regular labours in 
New York. The eastern side of this broad river 
is covered with settlements that owe their exist* 
ence entirely to the proximity of Now York. For' 
several miles the river bank on the Jersey shore is 
lined with the docks, piers, ferry houses, stations, 
and elevators of the trunk railways, behind which 
have ^rowi^up a series of populous towns. The 
Reading, New Jersey Central, Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Lackawanna, and West Shore Kailways monopolize 
the entire river . front with their terminals, from 
which the steel 'rails stretch to the most remote 
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tions of the continent. Here are Jersey Cityy 
boken, and Weeiiawken, and a f6W aUlei 
the interior Kewark^ the largest <)ity ^ of 
w Jersey, and beyond it Faterson, Klitt* 
h, Bahway, and New BrtinswiclU iJl dl 
m little more than dormitories xbr Kdw 
:k. Jersey City was originally PaolUi 
okf a tonsue of flat farming land, with a rodky 
kbone called Bergen-hill, thrust out betWMi 
Hudson River ana abroad estUary known in 
irark Bay. At the beginning of this oentuzy 
{>opulation was only 13 persons, liyixig in m 
lie house. Its great growth has been since tbs 
elopment of the railway system in the last 90 
rs. While spreading over much surface, it has 
le attractions beyond its enormous terminals 
[ the factories that are adjacent, and it is a 
f good specimen of an Amerioan railway towHf 
tnose enterprising and at the same time mono« 
[zing public conveuiences have managed to ca]^ 
9 the entire city front and much of its surfaoOy 
i to bisect it in all directions with their HneSy 
whole of them seeking western outlets, bj 
ng around or boring tunnels through Bei^zi-^ 
[. The northern portion of the settlements OQ 
I Hudson River bank is known as Hobokan. 
ich is a notod location for steamship docks ana 
resi and beyond is Woehawken. The early 
tch settlers brought the name of Hobokenfrom' 
Scheldt, whence they came originally, 
lie htige ferry-boat of the Pennsylvania railroad 
ries us over the Hudson Biver to the extensive 
iion at Jersey City. This boat is like scores 
others traversing the river — a veritable JSToah'e 
c that can carry thousands of passeng^ 
i many wagons on a single trip. It is n 
-bottomed, broad-deck^ Gtaft, driven li||r. 
le.'paddle-whedlsa and hariaiE wMBOifcfoidi.tllk 
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the centre for the accommodation of the vehicles, 
with a spacious cabin on either side. On the 
right hand is the '^ ladies' cabin" and on the left 
hand the " cents' cabin" — this latter diminutive 
indicating uiat time and space are both precious 
In this busy, hurrying countnr, and therefore re- 
quire the word '^ gentleman to be thus abbre- 
viated. The huge boat is a " double-ender," 
sailing with equal facility either way, so that all 
the wagons drive on at one end in New York, 
and when the boat has crossed the river are ready 
to drive .off at the other end. It makes its land- 
ings in a " slip" under a house, so that full pro- 
tection is given in stormy weather, and a timber 
bridge, moving up and down at the outer end 
as the tide rises or talls^ connects the boat with the 
land, the craft being guided accurately into place by 
the long sides of the '^ slip" which jut out into the 
water. These boats make the passa^ every few 
minutes, so that the river crossing leT easily tra- 
versed, and they carry an enormous traffic. Going 
aboard the " gents' cabin" is sought, but soon de- 
serted, for the free-bom Americans, who congre- 
gate there in large numbers, have saturated the 
floor with tobacco juico and managed, by smoking 
vile pipes and worse cigars, to convert the 
atmosphere into an odorous substance almost solid 
enough to cut. Then the ladies' cabin is 
visited, and is found to be a broad and com- 
fortable place, with tiled flooring, mirrors, 
electric lights, and capacious seats, which 
are largely occupied by the men, whose lives 
would have been endangered had they remained 
in the " gente' cabin." Prominent signs forbid in- 
dulgence in tobacco on the ladies'^side of the 
boat. The ferry is quickly crossed and the crowd 
of people and w^ons emptied out into the 
■tauon in Jersey City. At the head of tbD fenv 
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shps, of which there are half a dozen, is a broad 
avenue 600ft. long and (5Uf t. wide, covered over 
and giving ample room for the crowds to walk 
about, and across this the multitudes go to and 
from the boats. A brigade of troops could almost 
manoeuvre and countermarch in this Jersey Oity 
ferzy-honse of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
adjoining it is the extensive railway station, witii 
its waiting rooms and offices, whence the train 
starts that is to carry us 90 miles from New Yorii 
to Philadelphia. 

The train moves swiftly out through Jersey Oityj 

and, rising from the street level, soon plunges into 

the deep rock cuttings that carry the lime into 

Bergen4iill. Far off to the southward, over the 

salt marshes, can be seen the harbour and its 

islands^ with the* Liberty* Statue a prominent 

object m view. Then, passing through the rocky 

hiU, the railway crosses these meadows for a long 

distance, and we move quickly over ihe vast level 

expanse towards Newark, crossing the Hackensaok 

River and skirting along the banks of the Passaic, 

ipon which Newark stands. While rolling 

moothly across the level land of Jerso}. 

\t VLB take a brief look at this typiou 

merican railway train, which presents much 

at is a novelty to English eyes. It is a 

two-hour train ,^' traversing the distance be* 

sen the two great cities, and making two or 

ee stops in t£it length of time. It is running 

>n the finest piece of railway construction izk 

erica — ^the New York Division of the Penn- 

ania Railroad — a solid road bed, ke^ in ex- 

nt order, smooth, stone-ballasted, with heavy 

rails and four parallel lines of metals, giving 

ate double systems for the passenger and 

^oods traffic. Rushing along at a mUe a 

« our 80-ton locon^otive. mioh jneamnA 
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with its tonder a length of over ^Oit.^ 
dr»wi A trftin of almost a dozen long coacnas. Xbd 
four libea of metals are laid at grade, and at 
^exj few miles the eii^nal towers mark the 
•ociions of the blook system, and control 
the semaphores that direct the engine drivers. 
The road-crossings are miarded by watchmen 
who open and shut tne safety gates and 
thus prevent accidents. The passengers can 
wander through the train at will, goin^ from one 
end to the other if they wish, ana enjoying per* 
feet freedom of movement. The lugia^age ana ex^ 
press coaches are next to the locomotive, and iol- 
lowing them is the '' parlour car.'' This is a 
luxurious coach iitted with comfortable arm-ohairs 
that revolve on pivots, and having broad windows 
Itivibg a good ?iew of the passing scenery. For 
•n extra charge of two shillings this ooach may 
be taken. It has convenient toilet rooms and a 
buffet, so that lunches may be had while riding 
iklong. The ordinary passenger coaches follow, 
with roomy.seats arranged like the pews in a church, 
the backs turning over so that the passenger may ride 
forward or backward ashe chooses. A long aisle pessei 
down the centre, and is the highway of travel 
tiirough the train. The conductor comes along 
to examine the tickets, and the bsggage mastei 
to see such passengers as mav desire to arrange fci 
the delivery of luggage ; and a large proportion oi 
the passenjg;ers promenade about to see and talli 
with acqaamtanoes or otherwise relieve the mono> 
tony of the journey. Largo plate-glass windows 
afford an excellent view, and the high top of the 
•oach has plenty of ventilators. Evetythioft is io 
food order and cleanly kept ; the railway servants 
are obliging and show every courtesy; and by wan- 
dering to the end of the train a good outlook is 
got QY9t the line and Uia a.^^cQn.^ ^^>xci^ « 
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The train rolls across the Passaic Bivor draw** 
bridge and into the city of Newark, where a brief 
halt is made. This is the chief citv of Kew 
Jersey, spreading far over the level land on each 
sido of the railway, while its northern suburbs 
extend up on the hills of Orange. It is the shire 
town of tlio county of Essex ^ showing how Englisl) 
names ai'o reproduced in this western land. The 
train crosses Markot-stroet to enter the station, a 
magnificent highway running^ through the business 
section, and the line proceeds among rows of great 
factories for miles in traversing this extensive 
city. It is a large manufacturing centre, and the 
Morris Canal leading from the Upper Delaware 
river to the Passaic, as well as several lines of 
railway, bring the Pennsylvania coals to its doors. 
It is also a great suburban outlet for New York, 
and has a considerable area covered with comfortable 
and ovon handsome residences, through which 
runs its linest avenue, Broad-streot, 132ft. wide4 
bordered witli many ornamental buildings, shaded 
by majestic trees, and skirting tluee attractive 
parks embowered with elms. Newark makes good 
carriages, leather, and beer, and few would sup* 
pose it had . a strictly Puritan origin. Yet such 
was the case, for its original settlors were pilgrims 
from New England, led by their minister, Abra- 
ham Pierson, who had in early life preached in 
Newark, England^ and gave thoir Jersey settle^ 
ment its name. The tram starts up, and glides 
rapidly along the fenced-in lino, with its gates at 
the street-crossings, past rows of factories, and 
fchen out among the pretty suburban villas, past 
lawns and gardens, and across the dark 
red level soils towards Elizabeth. This is 
another rural suburb of New York, whose la^t-^ 
)hanta oome out to sleep in the oomfottaVA^'Vxo'^^^^ 
ni its XJTOMd md shady stneets. It Bpx^&a ua^«t 
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the name of Elizabethporfc eastward to the strait 
behind Staten Island, and over there are most ol 
its mills and factories, and also extensive coal 
shipping piers to which much of the coal mined by 
the KeadiDg Kailroad is sent. In the heart of the 
city we cross at grade the line of the New Jersey 
Dentral Railroad, which nms down to Elizabeth- 

g>rt| and then by a long trestle-bridge across Newark 
ay and into Jersey Uity, this being the route by 
which the Reading Railroad gains access to New 
York. Elizabeth is a pretty place, and an ancient 
town (for the States), the original settlement on 
the little Elizabeth river datingfroml665. Its lead- 
ing manufactory is an enormous one, the works of 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company; The train 
runs rapidly tjirough this attractive town, cross- 
tng the streets and cutting the house-lots diago- 
ntdly, and for a long distance passes row after row 
of suburban villas, with gardens and groves sur- 
roimding them, which line all the highways far 
out into the rural section. Off to the eastward 
over the level surface can be seen the hills of 
Btaten Island across the strait that separates it 
from the mainland. 

Station after station with ornamental buildings, 
lawns, and flowers, well kept and attractive, rushes 
by the windows, and the line begins to wind 
among some low hills. It quickly passes -through 
Kahway, noted as a great carriage-making town, 
having 20 factories in active operation. The 
railway again cuts air the house-lots bias, aiid the 
train still winds amon^ the hills, and flits by 
the little gems of ^rdens and pretty stations 
nestling by the roadside. Yillaf^e after village is 
passed, each with its little church and tall spire, 
pointing upward, as some one has said, as if a 
lightning rod to avert the wrath of Heaven. At 
25 xnilea from NewJToxk ia H.enlo .P&xk« wner^ 
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the inventor Edison toiled for years to perfect hia 
electrical disco rorios. Ue has since located liii 
factory and home in !Newark, and his office in 
Ijfew York, though still called oy admiring friends 
** the Wizard of Menlo Park." Not far heyond, 
at Metuchen, the Lehigh Yalle^r Railroad mns 
under our line on its way down to ita coal-shipping 
piers at Amhoy on Raritan Bay, south of Staten 
Island.Then wo dash across the Karitan river.over 
A high bridge, the chocolate-coloured stream Dear- 
ing on its bosom much of the dark red soils washed 
out by recent rains, flowing down through wooded 
banks, the turgid waters seeking an outlet in the 
Raritan Bay, 16 miles below. Along the western 
bank is the extensive basin, on a higher love! than 
the riyer,of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, which 
here terminates in New York waters, and deliyert 
an extensive commerce brought over from the 
Delaware. We rush through New Brunswick,skirting 
the comer of its college pounds, and are in the 
county bearing the familiar name of Middlesex. 
Here are more factories on the lowlands alongside 
tbe river and canal, and a handsome town upon the 
higher grounds which encircle the older portions 
like a crescent.The red sandstone college buildings 
and attractive grounds we are rushing oy with so 
little ceremony are those of Rutger's College, a 
seat of learning of the German Reformed Church, 
which is flounshing and richly endowed. It has 
an adjunct in the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege, with an experimental farm of 100 acres ; 
while to the northward, and occupying a com- 
manding position above the river, is the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the German Reformed Church 
with its buildings. 

Leaving the region of the red soUb, tYi!(b*!^€reoe> 
ijlvania Kailivaj now mns in almost Ob i&\rctk\\^ 
hB» aaroM the level iand to the Dela-waie 'Bivr«t ^^ 
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Trenton. Dimly seen, far to the norttitrard, an 
the hazy outlines of thespursof the South monntam 
ran^e, the southernmost of the AlleghenioB. The 
train makes high speed on the smooth roadway ,witii 
a procession of east-bound trains darting by and 
showing the enormous traffic carried by the line. 
"We pass much forest and boe, and an occasional 
station or railway junction, though the region is 
but sparsely settled. Soon can be seen to the 
westward over the plain the steeples of Prince^ 
ton, rising apparently out of a parK, so thick is 
the foliage around them. Princeton is a ^mall 
town, but one of the most noted in New Jersey, 
three miles away, from the main railway, a quiet 
place containing many elegant residences. It is 
chiefly prominent as the location of the College of 
New Jersey, bettor known as Nassau Hall or 
Princeton College, over which Professor James 
M'Cosh, who came from Belfast in 1868, 
presides with so much success. Fine build- 
ings surround its campusy and it is libe> 
rally endowed. Dr. John Witherspoon, the 
celebrated Scotch Presbyterian divine, who was 
one of the signors of the Declaration of American 
Independence, was at that time and for 30 years 
its Piresident, and among its graduates were two 
other signers. Hi chard Stockbon and Benjamin 
Bush. Its Library and School of Science are 
magnificent buildings of modern construction. 
The original *^ Nassau-hall," which was burnt 
many years ago, and to which the College was 
brought from its hrst foundation in Elizabetbf 
was erected in 1757 '^ to the immortal memory 
of the glorious King William the Third of the 
illustrious house of Nassau." It suffered greatly 
in the war of the Revolution, and around it raged 
the Ifinal skirmish of the battle of Princeton in 
1777*.WaQbiDgt9n ftf teiwQ^^s pc^ented 60 guineif 
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the college to repair the building. Princeton 

1 one of tne noted scats of American learning, 
anking with Harvard and Yale, and it has 
lourisned wonderfully under the care of Dr. 
il'Cosh, who has had great influenoe upon the 
[eyelopment of American thought and philosophy. 

A few miles further, and the line descends the 

:rade towards the Delaware river, and runs at a 

ow lerol under the southern part of Trenton, the 

apital of New Jersey. We have passed irom 

f iddlcsox into Morcor county, named in memory 

if General Hu2^h Mercer, an American patriot of 

Icotch .birth, wno fell on its soil in the battle of 

Mncoton. The railway goes under the streetSi 

jid also through tunnels beneath the Delaware 

x\d Raritan Canal and its feeders^ and then 

nit upon a fine iron bridge crossing the 

)elaware * river, which is at this part a 

apidly flowing stream about 800 yards wide, 

nd filled with bouldern, South Tronton being the 

ead of navigation. Canals are constructed on 

)th banks, mainly for the cheap carrying of coals 

ym the Lehigh mmo8,located near one of its chief 

butaries, too Lehigh river, debouching some 

(tance above Trenton. The New Jersey capital 

eads along the eastern bank of the river and for 

ood distance inland. It is a thriving city, two 

Juries old, and chiefly famous for its battle* 

md, now built over to such an extent as to 

rfere with the periodical '^ sham battle of 

iton," which is fought, with a final feast, to 

'e revolutionary memories. It is also noted 

« potteries, established by colonies of workers 

Stafl^ordshire, who supply almost all the 

ery for the States. Much oi the town is filled 

anals and also with the conical kilns of thesi 

les, dropped down at random, .and ail app*' 

in full operation . with a prpsperouB tmLe« 
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Trenton is built over beds of clay, so thac the 
materials are dug out of the ground almost along- 
side the place of manufacture. The finest and 
most delicate decorations adorn thoir goods, and 
the thoroughness with which these imported 
potters do their work has almost stopped the im- 

gortation of china ware from Eiu*ope. The Trenton 
tate. House, where the "New Jersey Legislature 
meets^ has gardens fronting the river, at the foot 
of which the swift current bubbles among the rocks 
and boulders, and adjoining the public grounds are 
rows of fine residences. The city shows every evi- 
dence of thrift and jprosperity, and although it 
often, in times of active legislative quarrels, dis- 
plays ezhibitions of questionable politics, yet 
these Jersey lawgivers usually manage to govern 
at light direct cost to the people, for they are 
noted in the States for the skill displayed in 
making outsiders supply most of the expenses of 
local j?ovemment . 

KoUing across the Delaware river bridge the 
train enters the great " Keystone State" of 
Pennsylvania, the line curving around to the 
southward towards Philadelphia, over 30 miles 
awa^. We are now in the county of Bucks — 
a^m an English name, and proceed for a long 
distance upon a rich a^icultural plain, having 
some of the most productive farm-land in America. 
On one side is a canal, and at varying distances on 
the other side, as its shores wind along, is 
the river. Past villa^ and farmhouse, among the 
nest of mills at Bristol, the Exiglish town being 
here reproduced 23 miles from Phuadelphia as the 
county seat of Bucks, and then ultimately into a 
thickly-settled region of suburban villas, with 
handsome grounds, the line leads us, its east-bound 
metals burdened with series of trains bearjbig 
QoiJfi« pfii^oleum^ timber* com. and cattle, as weU 
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lany paerengers, towards New York. Broad 
ma are crossed, all falling into the Delaware, 
;he population steadily increases until the 
ay» which has grown into five parallel lines, 
"s a region which is a succession of mills ana 
i;es. lliose are Tacony, Bridesbnrgy Frank- 
find others, aJl outlyingsuburbs that make part 
liladelphia, a cit^ coverinn^ more surface thaa 
>ther on the continent. Huge steel and iron 
Iries, cotton, woollen, and corda^ factories, 
>t mills, and eveij sort of industrial establish- 

are passed, the intervening surface disclosmg 
lands of comfortable dwellins-houses for the 
ktives. It is evident that the Philadelphia 
ing man is much better housed than his fTew 

brother, who is herded with dozens of other 
lies in a crowded and often repulsively filthy 
lement house.'' For miles the railway runs 
igh these industrial portions of the expanded 
ifacturing city, approaching it from the north- 
and then diverging from -me Delaware river, 
I through the northern and north-western seo- 
towards the Schuylkill river. The line erq^eea 
b after street, man^ laid with tramways'" few 
travel, and the tram halts a moment atabcurf 
rban station, where a branch goes off ta 
lantown. Then it skirts along some cemer« 
i, and entering a region of low hills it sud- 
r comes out from amon^ them upon a h]gh-< 
e crossing the Schuylkill. Few scenes of 
er beauty are given than this which quickfy 
s upon the view as the train on its elevated 
nrosses the river and Fairmounlnpark. The 
^Ikill placidly lies between tree-dad sloping 
I, and curves grandly around both above and 
r the bridge. On either shore are well-kept 
roads, filled with carriages, and thousanda of 
ie are out ior an airing. Jl broad iron brid^. 
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carries the great highway of Girard-avonue acrost 
the rirer just below, and it pasees under 
us on the western bank. To the right hand 
are the croves of the higher groonds of the 
park, ana to the left the delicious shades of the 
Koological-garden, which contains the finest col- 
lection in the States. Everjrthing is luxuriant and 
smiling, while down the river are the domes and 
f foeples and towers of the city, with its bridges 
and mass of buildings beyond the park that J&ll up 
%11 the view. The railway turns down the western 
bapk, and then for a great distance the train runs 
ftlong the vant distributing yard of the Pennsyl- 
vania, Bailroad, which occupies hundreds of acres 
in West Philadelphia, with the city grown all 
around it. Here come together railway lines from 
all directions, concentrating a vast ^oods traffio 
from many thousands of miles . of line that has 
to be assorted and passed on to its destination. 
To the west ^oes out the line to Pittsbux]^ and 
the Mississippi Valley ; to the south the line to 
Baltimore and Washington. Past thousands of 
ears, many extensive rauway buildings and shops, 
with locomotives snorting and puffing in all direc- 
tions, our train moves upon a line which has ffra« 
dually risen above the level of the yard ; uien 
ouickly curves to the eastward, and, almost 
doubling upon its previous course, goes over tiie 

£rd and out to the Schuylkill. Directly ahead is 
e tall white tower of the City Hall, imfinishedy 
but rising far above the buildings, witii a galaxy of 
other staples, domes, and towers around it. Wo 
■wiftly re-cross the Schuylkill to its eastern bank, 
and move along an elevated line amone the tops ot 
Ihe houses right into the heart of Philadelphia. A 
moment later the train halts in the ^* Broad-street 
Bteitioiit''imd we go out into the City Hall-SQuace, 
in th» ci^tre of the '< Quaker Oity.^ 
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IX.— THE QUAKER CITY. 

lie prosperous city founded two oentuvles ago^ 
?^illiam Penn is chiefly built upon ateoiid 
in between the Delaware and Schuylkill rirtfiy 
ut 100 miles from the sea. The Delaware Is ft 
e stream that comes from the Oatskill moan« 
IS in New York State, and breaking througH 
AUeghanies about 80 miles north ol PhikN 
;>hia flows from the nortb-east to its whsprvet^ 
. broadening into the estuary of DeUwave Btsf 
shes the oce^n between Cape May and 
e Henlopen. A redoubtable old skipper of 
Dutch East India Company, Oaptaia 
olis Jaoobsen Mey, came along there in 
i with a small fleet of 60-ton frigates, and tried 
^re the rirer and the capes his various namedi 
only one has survived, in the sea-coast water* 
-place of Cape May. Thomas Westy the thinl 
d De La Warr, who W|is at that time thm 
'ernor of Virginia, in his voyages bothbef ore aiMi 
r 1614 was in the bay, and both bay and river 
6 given his name, which was also assumed by 
Indians living on the banks with whom Pena 
le his treaties, and afterwards by the ^' JMa« 
td State" of ''Little Delaware,^^ borderiag ite 

and river's western shore. The Schurlkill 
r is a mountain stream, about 120 milee long^ 
ing from the north-west through the antlink» 

coalfields of Pennsylvania, and falling into 
Delaware, in such a lowland region just belcur 
ladelphia, that Jt<i mouth i» eoaroely ldii» 
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cemible. In factythe early Dutch explorers of the 
Delaw^are passed and repassed the place and neves 
discovered it, and when the stream was afterwards 
fonnd by going overland and traced down to its 
moutii. they appropriately named it the Schuyl* 
kill, wnich means " the hidden river.'' A low 
alluvial plain stretches for miles back of the con- 
fluenoe of the two rivers, and finally rises into 
hills of gravel and rock towards the west and 
north-west. Upon this plain and the undulating 
surface around it Fhiladelphia is built, beinjg in 
shape between the rivers much like an hour-glass/ 
Although the city has recently spread far west of 
the Sdiuylkill. The Delaware in front of the 
built-up portion sweeps around a graud curve 
from nortn-east to south, and then, reversing the 
movement, flows around the " Horseshoe bend" 
below the city from south to west to meet the 
Schuylkill. This extended river front, with tbftt 
on the smaller river,gives about 20 miles for docks 
and wharfage, so that quite a large commerce ia 
carried on boiti streams, and the town being en- 
circled by railways its trade reaches a grand aggre* 
gate. It is the headquarters oi two of the greatest 
American railways, both being largely owned in 
England, the Pennsylvania and the Reading. 
Their linos encircle the city, go through it in 
various directions,and their managers are generally 
able to rule it so far as to get from it whatever 
they want. It is these railway and commercial 
conveniences, together with the ample room for 
spreading in all directions and the proximity 
to the coalfields, added to the cheapness 
of living, that have made Philadelphia the 
greatest manufactiuring city in the world, 
and attracted to it a million of inhabitants. It is 
surrounded, through the alluvial character of the 
shores of both rivers, bv a tocVou oi \Iii<^ x\cbh»at 
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Qiarkot; gardens, and the adjacent counties em- 
brace a wealthy agricultural and dairy section. 
Clay underlies a large part of the surface, and 
this makes bricks for building. Living is conae^ 
quontly cheapened, and the people are able to 
command then: own homes, the occupant, through 
I most extensive use of building associations and 
lavings funds, being usually tne owner of his 
house. There are a thousand miles of paved 
itreets and nearly two hundred thousand dwell- 
ing housoS) while more buildings are put up year 
after year by the thousands, as acre upon acre of 
now territory is absorbed by the rapidly growing 

^ity. 

when William Penn laid out his town-plat ha 
made two broad highways pointing towards the 
four cardinal points of the compass and crossing 
at ri^ht angles in the centre, at which he located 
a public square of ten acres. His east and west 
street, made 100ft. wide, he placed at the 
narrowest part of the hour-glass, where the rivers 
approached within two miles of each, other, their 
confluence being six miles below. This he called 
the High-street, but it is now known as Market- 
street. His north and south street was laid out 
in the centre of the plat, and at its southern end 
reached the Delaware near the Schuylkill's mouth, 
while the northern end was produced indefinitely. 
This he made 113ft. wide and called Broad-street. 
Upon the public square in the centre of the plan 
there was built aQuaker Meeting-house, the Friends, 
while yet occupying the caves under the banks oi 
the Delaware that were their earliest dwellings, 
ihowing anxiety to maintain their forms of re« 
ligious worship. This meeting has since mul* 
tiplied into scores in the city and neighbouring 
regions, for the sect, while it may not mcxQ:&&^ Vxv 
numbers Ijke somo others, fully liol&B \ta o-wclVxi 
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wealth and importanee^ and has ttili ((reat in- 
fluence in modem JPhiladeiphia. Aftfv more than 
a oentnry had elapsed, the pump-houae uid r»< 
■ervoir of the waterworks were placed in thiM 
Omtre-aquare. These fulfilled their dutjr ontil the 
Tairmount Waterworks were estahlishecf^ and then 
tiie place was made a park. Finally, it was det«r- 
mined to utilize the cround for a new city hall, 
and for 16 years Philadelphia has been erecting 
there a grand structure of white marble, whidi is 
one of tiie most magnificent buildings in thd 
world. It is now abnost completed, and the 
tower, which is the great landmark in approadb* 
ing the city from every direction, is intcoided to 
be taller than any other steeple in existence. 
Upon the anex will stand a colossal broxuse statue 
of William !Pe^n, the founder, who will gaze com- 
placently oyer his vast City of Brotherly Love, 
grown far beyond the dimensions he gare it vaa 
spreading away in every direction. l%e Centre- 
square, which has now- become the Citv-hall« 
square, is the official centre of Philadelphia, but 
it has ceased to be the geographical centre, wnich. 
through expansion of population, is now locatea 
nearly a mue northward, on Broad-street. 

William Penn not only started his settlement 
sn principles of the strictest rectitude, but he 
was thoroughly rectangular in his ideas. All the 
streets on his plan were laid out parallel to the 
two prominent ones, so that thev crossed at right 
angles, and his map thus made the town a per&t 
chessboard. This plan has been generally fol- 
lowed in the newer districts, altnough a few 
country roads in the outer regions that were laid 
upon diagonal lines have b^n absorbed by the 
oity's growth. Penn's city also included font 
oUier squares, located near the outer comers ol 
his Dlan. . These cover about seven acres each. 
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Ktkd he designed them, as his earliest map 
lUiee, *' to be for the like uses at the Moor- 
fields in London." They were unnamed for a 
long time, and during many years three of tiiem 
prere used as cemeteries. The two that wer9 
iouth*east and south-west of the centre were 
tarly surrounded by the built-up city as it spread 
westward from the Delaware front, and they were 
ultimately ^ven the names of Washington uul 
Franklin.bemg now attractive little parks that are 
the breathing places of populous localities in the 
older portion of the city. The north-western and 
south-westem squares were named at a later 
period, the former after James Logan, who was 
Fenn's secretary, and the latter after David 
RittenhouBO. the philosopher. They are now 
centres of tashionable residence, and are both 
popular parks. Fronting upon Logan*square is the 
largest and most imposing church in tne city, the 
Roman Catholic Oathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
. grand Koman-Corinthian structure of red sand* 
tone, whose lofty dome, rising over 200ft., is seen 
*om afar. This cathedral, which is the seat of 
le Archbishop of Philadelphia, covers 136ft. by 
6ft., and has a finely decorated in^rior. The 
4uiemy of Natural Sciences, containing the best 
tural nistory collection oxtant,with over 350,000 
Simons, also fronts this square. Bittenhouse- 
are is surrounded by dwellings, and is bordered 
West Walnut-street, which may be described 
he Fifth-avenue of Philadelphia, being the 
t coveted location for private residences. 
Holy Trinity Church, the leadine Episcopal 
;h, IS on Walnut-street, fronting -Uiis square. 
, long distance this fashionable thoroughfare 
bd by imposing residencosygencrally of brown- 
in the newer portions, and the chief local 
ion among the parvenus is to get there to live. 
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The Pennsylvania Railway on the arrival at 
Philadelphia lands its passengers in an elaborately 
constructed station on tho western side of the City- 
hall-square, so that the first view in the. Quaker 
city upon leaving the huilding is of the magni- 
ficent City-hall, whose marble walk rise in grace- 
ful beauty far above the pavement, and exceed in 
grandeur of construction and comprehensiveness 
of plan anything we have yet seen m the States. 
This vast structure covers about 5^ acres, and is 
built in the form of a quadrangle around a central 
courtyard about 200ft. square. The sides of 
the building measure respectively 486ft. by 470ft. y 
and Mansard roofs and Louvre domes sur- 
mount the four lofty stories. The entire edifice is 
of white marble, the broad tower having already 
risen 360ft. and is to be carried to a total 
height of 557ft., the Penn statue to be put on 
top being 36ft. high. This tower is 90ft. 
wide at uie base, and at 361ft. elevation will 
have clock faces 20ft. in diameter. The building 
is the largest on the American continent, having 
over 14 acres of floor surface, and containing more 
than 500 apartments. It is designed to accommo- 
date all the Law Courts and the offices of the city 
governments, several departments having already 
moved in. Its cost will bo £3,000,000, and the 
patient people of the town are papng for it 
entirely out of the annual taz-rates, about 
j6lu0,000 to £140,000 being devoted to the 
purpose each year. The work began in 1871. 
and the mammoth corner-stone, weighing eigbt 
tons, was laid in the north-eastern angle bf the 
foundations of the tower in 1874. A wide ppen 
space surrounds this City-hall, and from the centre 
of each side Broad-street and Market-street 
stretch towards the four points of the compass — 
wide Dassa£:e-ways for pedestrians being opened 
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througn tne great building on the line of each 
street. Upon the northern side of Oity-hall- 
jBouare, at the comer of Broad-etreet, stands the 
I%iladelphia Masonic Temple, the finest Masonic 
edifice in existence, bnilt of granite, a pureNorman 
structure, 250ft. long, 150ft. wide, and having 
a tower rising 280ft. It is richly ornamented, 
and is used exclusively by the various Masonic 
bodies, who meet within in the fine halls in the 
interior, each finished in accordance with an 
order of architecture — the Norman, Corinthian^ 
Doric, Ionic, Egyptian, Oriental, Italian, 
Renaissance, &c. The Temple with its furniture 
cost £800,000, and its carved and decorated 
granite Norman porch is universally admired. Ta.- 
the northward, on Broad-street, at the next comer 
Arch-street, is a cluster of churches, each a model 
of classic construction. On the south side of the 
square, and extending through to Chestnut-street, 
is the white marble building of the United States 
Mint, where all the coinage is executed, and work 
is now going on day and night at manufactiuring 
the short-weight American silver dollar, which 
cannot be forced into circulation. Over two 
millions of these '' Daddy dollars," which the 
** silver party " compel to be coined because 
they are of the same weight as the " Dollar of 
our Fathers," are turned out every month, and are 
then stored in the Treasury vaults as security for 
a paper circulation, because the people will not 
have them. To the eastward of the square is ft 
great bazaar, which is one of the features of 
FliiladeIphia--John Wanamaker's store. This is 
an aggregation of shops, selling all kinds of goods, 
and covering an entire block of about four acres. 
It is the great -eociai exchange for the ladies, 
who troop there by thousands to meet their 
fHonds. make nurchases. and see and hear what ib 
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fioing on. Its owner, John Wanamaker, is a 
typieal American, who runs two or three other 
large business establishments in addition to thia 
pne, is the chidf manager of the biggest Supday 
school in town, devotes much time to art and 
finance and the management of the Reading rail- 
road) and also occasionally dabbles in polities* 
I4ke most energetic business Americans, he began 
with almost nothing, and has amassed a fortune, 
though yet a young man. He recently bought 
the painting of * Christ before Pilate " lor 
£24,000, the masterpiece of the Hungarian 
painter, Munkacsy. 

The chief street of the Quaker city is a narrow 
and crowded highway only 50ft. wide, parallel 
to and just south of Markct^street. This is 
Chestnutr-street, which crosses Broad-street at a 
abort distance from the front of the southern eleva* 
tionof theOityohall. ItsweBtcm end is a residential 
section which, like its companion, Walnut-street^ 
is prolonged far beyond the Schuylkill river for 
miles into West Philadelphia. For some distance, 
both east and west of the crossing of Broad- 
Street, it is a region of attractive shops. To the 
eastward it then passes among the newn>aperB 
and banks, and finally into the section ox busy 
wholesale trade for several blocks until it ter- 
minates at the Delaware river. The southern side- 
walk on Chestnut-street is the fashionabla 
promenade. One block westward from Broad- 
•treet| upon Chestnut, is the massive sandstone 
and marble building of the Young Men's 
(Christian Association. A leisurely stroll east- 
ward aloo^ this famous street will give probably 
the best impression of Philadelphia. Tne Mint 
is passed, and the Wanamaker store, with rows 
of palatial shops. One entire block of these, 
^W.fiw^ £levanth and TweUth QtreetSjwith pJl tiie 
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buildings northward to Market-street behind 
tlicm, were given the citv by its greatest bene* 
factor, Stephen Girard. At Twelfth-etr^et is thu 
Imposing marble building of the White Dental 
Manufacturing Company, where artificial teeth 
are made for all the world. At Tenth-street tka 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has a grai^l 
structure, with the Mercantile Library, the largest 
in the city, behind it, and the office of the 
Fhiladelphia Inquirer opposite. On iroutli Tenth* 
street is the Jefferson Medical College and 
HospitM, Fhiladelphia being the leading medieal 
school in the States, the students coming from aU 
parts of America. At Kinth-street is a comer 
adorned with magnificent buildings. The post* 
ofiice of granite, with a frontage of 400ft., rises 
high above the street, surmounted with ihe flags 
and vanes of the Weather Bureau, this grand 
Benaissanco structure having cost £1,000,000. 
Adjoining it is a perfect gem of a building which 
is th€ ofiice of the Fhiladelphia Becord. On the 
opposite comer is a row of splendid white marUi 
atones. The easternmost comers have the largeal 
hotels of the city — the Continental and Girard| 
each a popular hostelry. At Eighth-street is the 
tall and handsome Times building^ and just 
above it the Laily News, Upon Sbghth-street, 
some distance south from Chestnut, is the Penn* 
srlvania Hospital, standing in ample and W4)1V- 
ahadcd grounas. At Seventh-street is the Fft$$ 
building, and on Seventh-street, northward from 
Chestnut, is a colony of newspaper offices and 
printing houses, that locality being knowB aa 
" Printih^-house-square," the builmn^ at tha 
corner being the omco of the oldest daily nsfwa* 
paper in America, the North American. In the 
midst of this typojgraphical resion is the plain 
en4 auhstantial edifice i)f the SrankUn Iiptmt% 
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designed to promote the mechanical ana useful 
arts, and haying a fine library, mnsenm, , and 
lecture-hall. The stately brown-stone Fvhlic Ledger 
building is at Sixth and Chestnut streets, tnis 
bein^ the leading newspaper of Philadelphia, and 
published by George W. Childs. It faces Inde- 
l^ndence-square, and near it are tibe offices of the 
Mxening BuUeiin and the German JDemohat, 

Our ChestnutHstreet promenade has now brought 
us to the most hallowed locality of American 
patriotic memories. Upon the Ledger corner is a 
statue of Benjamin franklin, while a short dis- 
tance further down the street is a statue of George 
Washington. Independence-square is an open 
space of about four acres, occupying the block 
between Chestnut and Walnut and Fifth and 
Sixth streets, tastefully laid put in .flowers and 
lawns, with spacious and well-shaded walks. Upon 
the northern side of the square, and fronting 
Chestnut-street, is Independence-hall, a modest 
brick building, yet the most interesting object 
that Philadelphia contains. It was in this house, 
known familiarly as the '' State-house," that the 
Continental Congress met, which governed the 
thirteen revolted colonies during &e American 
Bevolution, excepting when driven out upon the 
British capture of the city in 1777-78. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted here July 4, 
1776. The old brick building, two stories high, 
plainly built and lighted by large windows, was 
begun in 1732 aiui took three vears to build, 
having cost what was a large sum for those days, 
£5,600, the population then being about 10,000. 
It stands back some distance tvom. the street 
line, leaving a broad flagstone pavement in front, 
which is planted with trees. On either side are 
rowB of dinsy low building, occupied by city 
pJBcjmIb, wbim do the locality \i\it\Q cx^\\>^«{i<l 
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being of modem construction ought to be 
removed. A larger baildinff ends the row 
at each street comer, that of.JFifth-street being 
the cfCce of the Mayor. The State-house has a 
central corridor passing through it to the square^ 
and is surmounted by a tall wooden steeple wiUi 
clock and bell. Hanging from the roof of this 
corridor in such position that while in full sight 
it cannot be touched is the famous '' Indepen- 
dence bell." This bell, originally c6st in Eng- 
land, and sent to Philadelphia for the State-house 
steeple, has running around its top the prophetic 
inscription,"ProclaimLiberty throughout the Land 
unto all the Inhabitants Thereof." It rang out in 
joyous peals the news of the signing of the Decli^ 
ration, and is the most precious relic the country 
possesses. It formerly was rung on anniversariesy 
but about 50 years ago was unfortunately cracked. 
The high and inaccessible location given it was 
a necessity for preservation, as relic-hunters have 
already Imocked off much of the lower parts. 
Occasionally^ however, the bell is taken aowBy 
and is earned under guard upon a pilgrimage 
around the country to receive the homage of the 
populace. A wide stairway rises beneath the boll 
to the upper storey, which is used as the meeting 
pla ce of the City Councils. It was here thai 
Washington delivered his " Farewell Address " in 
closing his term of service as the first President 
of the United States. On the lower storey there' 
is a room on each side of the corridor, ana it was 
in the eastern room that the Congress met, this 
being the celebrated room of the building. The 
apartment is preserved in the same form as when 
the Congress sat, and the old chairs and tables and 
other furniture used at that time have beeu 
gathered together and replaced tlieTe. On> ^^ 
vails ture the DortrsdU of the sicnetft oi \]fcL^T>^^*«*. 
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ration, with those of several Revolutiotiary 
officers, and also the original ^' Hattlesnak^ 
flags " with the motto, " Don't Tread on Me," 
that were the earliest flags of America, and pre- 
ceded the Stars and Stripes. A tiled floor has re- 
placed the old one, which was worn out, hut other- 
wise the room is in its original condition. It is 
ahout 40ft. square. 

The western apartment is of tlie same size, and 
is used as a depository of Kevolutionaiy relics. 
Upon entering the mpst prominent ohjoct seen is 
West's large painting of " Penn's Ti*eaty with the 
Indians," which is supposed to represent tlie 
founder negotiating on the hanks of tno Delaware 
i^t Shackamaxon tor tlio purchase of the Indian 
title to the lands in Pennsylvania. Alongside is 
a fine portrait of King George III. Few English- 
men prohahly know that there is preserv^ in 
Independence-hall, in Philadelphia, as a precious 
relic, one of Allan Eamsay's hest portraits of the 
King whose name was once so odious in the 
American colonies. It is a full-length portrait 
representing him when a voung man in his 
coronation rohes. The walls are also adorned 
with excellent portraits of his ancestors, George I. 
and II., also of Queen Anne, William UI. and 
Mary, and of Charles II., and there is a valuable 
collection of autographs and letters written by 
these Sovereigns. The presence of so much British 
royalty under the very shadow of the liberty bell 
testifies to the friendliness now existing between 
the mother country and her vigorous oflfspring. 
The portraits of William Penn and of his wife 
and relatives are prominent, and there is also pre- 
served the original charter he gave to Philadelphia 
in I7OI9 with much else that is of interest. A fao- 
jimiJe of the Indian wampum belt representing a 
treaty ia alao preserved, wbierem ttlrnvg^ qI V^«fU 
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indicate tho terms uf the agreement made, and a 
stent man shaking b^nds mth a smaller, thin 
one, also rudely woifked out in the beads, is inter^ 
preted as the treaty between Fenn and the Indian. 
The original is held by tho Historical l^ociety. 
Ancient weapons, books, paper money, crockery, 
and clothing are preservea in cases, tne clothing 
showing much of tho unmistakable Quaker hoe 
and fashion. Among tho garments is a set of 
infant's clothing made by Mrs. John Adams at the 
birth of John Qnincy Adams — both father and son 
having been Presidents of the States. Many 
interesting local portraits hong upon the walls, 
including that of Thomas West, third Lord De La 
Warr, who named the Delaware river. The coats 
of arms of the 13 colonies first forming the 
American Union adorn the cornice. The old Hall 
has quite a flavour of historic sanctity. J^[ot far 
away from it on North Fifthnatreet is the Quaker 
graveyard where Franklin is buried. Hisremaini, 
with those of his wife, lie under a flat stone just 
inside the wall, and an opening, protected by an 
iron railing, gives passers-by a view of the spot. 
Penn, Bradford, Franklin, Morris, and Girard are 
all closely intertwined with early Philadelphia 
history, and their names are everywhere 

reproduced. 

East of Independence-hall, Chestnut-street 
crosses Fifth-street, and both sides are then lined 
with magnificent buildings, all of them banks and 
financial institutions. The great Drexel bank oi 
white marble stands at the comer, and beyond it 
on either hand are a dozen buildings of grand 
construction,wherein are many millions of capital, 
lliese banks are built with fine interiors^ theii 
ceilings rising hij^h above the floors. vi\l\x W^ 
light usually admitted from ^boTQ. TVv^ \>t«^^ 
kuiir fnuf/omded by JE^ancia li. ]>t^Xft\% VG^ '^ 
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present owner, his son, Anthpnjr J. I>rexel, is the 
wealthiest Philadolphian of this generation, and 
is usually tho leaner of the greatest financial 
movemcntfi in the States. To the eastward is a 
solid Doric building, fronted by eight massiye 
fluted columns, supporting a heavy entablature. 
This is the Custom-house and Federal Tredsory, 
and was ori^nally built at a cost of £100,000 for 
the United States bank. During many years this 
institution, which ultimately suspended, was a 
leading bone of contention in American politics. 
Standing under its portico, the view of tho row of 
banks on the opposite side of the street shows one 
of the finest series in existence,granite and marble 
being varied in several orders of architecture. 
Upon Fourth-street, south from Chestnut, are the 
offices of tho Heading and Pennsylvania Boilroads, 
enormous buildings ,fiio former of brown-stone and 
the latter of granite, with a narrow passoj^iray 
between them. The presidents of those railwa3ni 
are said to actually govern more men, control 
more active capital, and wield more real power 
than any other officials in tho country. Eastward 
of Fourth Chestnut-street has more financial insti- 
tutions, and in one of them — the Guarantee Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company — is the lar^st fire- 
proof safe in existence, a three-story structure, 
divided into six separate rooms. Along- 
side this building, at the end of a narrow 
court, and some distance back from the 
street, is another house of great historical 
interest, a plain, two-story brick building of 
modest dimensions which is carefully preserved. 
This is the hall of tho Carpenters' Company, and 
in it in 1774 the first Colonial Congress assembled, 
which paved the way for the Revolution. 
jHiJra'Street ia a regioxi of bankers' and brokers' 
o&ceB, South of Chestnut-street \s ^ ^ne Tl^3K^^A 
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building occupied by the Girard Bank, which was 
copied fi'om the Dublin Exchange. This was 
Stephen Girard ^s bank until his death. Behind it 
is the Stock Exchange, which, with the bank and 
most of the neighbouring buildings, is part of the 
estate Girard gave the city. Below, at the comw 
of Walnut-street, is the Merchants^ Ebcchange, » 
splendid marble edifice, having a semi-circular 
colonnade on its eastern front, which opens upon 
a broad street leading down to the river. On 
Walnut-street are rows of offices of insurance 
companies, and this is a centre of the mercantile 
quarter ,the merchants occupying most of the space 
eastward to the Delaware. The Government 
Customs stores extend through from opposite the 
Merchants' Exchange to Second-street, and here is 
the brown-stone Chamber of Commerce building, 
which stands on the site of William Fenn's old 
dwelling known as the '' Slate Boof House," and 
afterwards occupied by John Hancock, who pre- 
sided over the Continental Congress, and later by. 
Benedict Arnold when he ruled Philadelphia for 
the King. Second-street, north of Market, has 
the venerable Christ Church, built in 1727, the 
most revered Episcopal church in the city and the 
one to which Bishop White came after nis conse- 
cration at Lambetn a hundred years ago. It still, 
possesses the earliest chime of bells sent out to; 
America, and the steeple, rising nearly 200ft., is a 
prominent object seen from the river. Warehouses 
line Chestnut-street east from Second, and the 
noted street finally leads down a sloping hill to 
the water's ed^e, the wharves having been pro- 
jected some distance beyond the original mujBf 
shore. Here on either nand long lines of piers 
and vessels stretch for miles in affraiid«6ni\<.VR\4b^ 
for the Delaware Biver bears a iie&vy coTCixcv^sc^^^ 
Tb« opjpogite shore bevond ih« intQxveDX&st^ vc^ 
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mill Island is low and level, and over there, a milft 
away. i» the flouriebing New Jersey, suburb of 
Camaen. Standing on tlie end of a pier the grand 
sweep of the river is seen with the broad stretcli 
of wharves and docks of the Pennsylvania Railway 
at the southern end and tho low, black outline oi 
iiie Heading Xlaih-oad ooal-piers at tiie upper end. 
Not even an* apolc^ for a hill is visible, all the 
land being the low river shores or the equally low 
outlying islands. To the nortli-east are wido 
extents of factories and iron-mills, with heavy, 
overhanging smokes, and busy ^hip-yards loom up 
among them in tho Kensington district. That was 
once the best-known portion of primitive Phila- 
delphia — ^* the neutral land of Shackamaxon." 
It was here, during centuries before Penn's 
arrival,that the Indian tribes from all the reeion 
east of the Alleghanics, between the Great Li&es, 
the Hudson Biver, and the Potomac had been 
aooustcmed to kindle their council fires, smoko the 
pipe of deliberation, exchange tho wampum belts 
of explanation and treaty, and drive bargaina with 
each other. 8ome came by long trails hundreds 
of miles overland, and some in their birch canoes 
by water and portage. It was on this ^' neutral 
jipround " by the riverside that Penn soon after 4x15 
arrival held his solemn council with the IndianSy 
sealing mutual faith and securing their lifelong 
friendship for the infant colony. This treaty, 
embalmed in history and on canvas, was probablv 
made in November, 1C82, under tlio ''treaty elm " 
at Shackamaxon, which was blown down in 18l0. 
This tree was kept sacred by the early inhabitants, 
and the spot where it stood, now covered in by 



iron^mills and ship-yards,is marked bv a neglectea 
a&d decaying monument bearing the significant 
imiriptipn. ** Treaty Ground of William Penn 
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ThtUi*be^ti Penn'8 City of Brotherly Love, bated 
on a coiKipa4>t which, in the words of Yoltairey wiii 
*• x^ver sworn to and never broken." 



X.-^THE QUAKER CITY, ITS PARK AND 

SUBURBS. 

In the early settlement of Philadelphia the cit^ 
was on the Delaware river front. It gradually 
spread westward towards the Scliuylkill riveri 
crocsed it, and now extends several miles beyond* 
The growth of the city has caused no less th an 
foarteen bridges to be built over the SehuylkiUy 
and several new ones ar^ contemplated. The two 
ehief streets in Penn's plan, as I have heretofore 
stated, were Market-street and Broad-streeti 
which Intersect at City Hall-square, its great 
white tower standing at the intersection 
being the landmark, visible from all parts of 
those wide highways. Market^street is a great 
mart of trade, and stretches nearly six miles 
westward from the Delaware, with its rows of 
storehouses and shops. Arch-street, parallel to 
and north of Market-street, was the favourite plaee 
of Quaker residence, and at Fourth-street aodArdbi* 
street was one of their prominent meeting houses. 
But business has invaded this once exclusive re- 
(ioD| and the venerably ineating-house and its 
graT^ard in the blook to the westward, where 
Firanldixi is buried, ate now intrenoh^d ec^pan^ V| 
•tores and faetorlM. It was the ado^oxi «A ^3^^ 
piaOieipie.tbat dve^ zoaa shoYild \iv« Vci .\^ 
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house, supplemented by liberal extensions of 
tramcar linee, that has made Philadelphia grow. 
Four, six, eight, and ten roomed dwellings 
have been built by the mile, and set up in row 
after row as the city expanded. Two-story and 
three-story houses, of red pressed fariok, with 
marble steps and white or green window shutters, 
make up the greater part of the town, and each 
house is its owner's castle, this owner being in 
most cases a successful toiler who has saved hit 
house out of his hard earnings, literally brick hy 

brick. It has been lamented by some of Henrv 
George's disciples that his land theories " take'', 
bett^ in every other large American city than in 
his native town of Philadelphia, and the reason Is 
apparent. Most Philadelphia householders are 
landowners, and. having! laboured hard to |^et 
their homes, tney hesitate before espousing 
schemes for a '^ new divide. "^ There is almost 
limitless surface in the suburbs yet capable 
of absorption in the same way, and the -p^ 
cess which has given Philadelphia the largest city 
surface in America will go on indefinitely. The 
population also is more representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon races than in most American cities, 
although the Teuton numeroiisly abounds ana 
speedify assimilates. There is one large manufao* 
taring section of the Quaker city, in the north- 
eastern (marter, that is almost entirely English 
and Welsh, and in this region of bus^ weaving 
mills are said to be made more carpets in a year 
than are produced in all England. It literally 
makes carpets for all the world. The English are 
loyal to old country memories, they have their 
HoarJshizig benevolent societies, and their head' 
jguiartera at St. GepTsoVhaiL pii >x:c^-«fcM«fe, « 
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short distanco from the City-hall, is one of the 
finest assembly rooms in Philadelphia. St. George 
is slaying the Dragon in a magnificent bronze 
group sormounting the front fa9ade, and on all 
&iglish g^la days the British standard fioats over 
the bnildii^. The greatest extent of Philadelphia 
is upon a line from sonth<westto north-east, which 
will stretch fifteen miles upon a continuous sur* 
face of paved and lighted streets and buildings. 
' Broad-street, which is the popular highway for 
the display of processions and pageants, is built 
upon lor seven or eight miles, and is extended 
about thirteen miles north and south of the City- 
hall. At the southern end is League Island, the 
location of a Government Kavy-yard. Northward 
for some distance the street crosses the alluvial 
lands of the "Neck/ ' mostlyprolific market gardens. 
^e broad granite building of the RidgwayLibrarv 
stands in tne centre of a lawn about one mile south 
of the City-hall. It cost j5350,000, a bequest from 
the late !Dr. James Hush, and is a free' library of 
reference attached to the Philadelphia Library as 
a branch, one of the restrictions of the gift, how- 
ever, excluding newspapers, because they are 
vehicles of " disjointed thinking." Several public 
institutions and attractive churches and resi- 
dences adorn South IBroadnstreet, and at Locust- 
street is the Academy of Music, the largest opera 
house in America. The favomrite box in this 
temple of music and the drama is known as the 
*' Prince of Wales's box,*' having been occupied 
by him when he visited the city in 1859. On 
iJocust-street, east of Broad-street, the Philadel- 
phia Library has handsome quarters, it having 
been founded in 1731 by Franklin and his friend^^ 
irfio there formed a literary cVub c«k\VA ^Siaa 
** Junt^. " HfoHhward from LocuBtr^tre^^a \Xi ^^ 
aUr^MU, ia^ « distance of ihreo \Aocskft% «^ 
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this iq one of the most important seotiotis 
of Philadelphia, having fine hotels at tilie hh 
iersoctions of Walnut and Chestniit streeta, and 
also having the attractive building* of ths 
chief club in the city, the Union League, whicti 
represents the dominant Bepublioan party in local 
politics. Passing the City-hall-square and iti 
attendant Masonic Temple and cluster of churchei 
to North Broad-street, the profusely ornamented 
Academy of Fine Arts is located at Cherry-street, 
a magpificont structure in the Byaontine sdiool. 
containing a valuable collection ot paintings and 
statuarv. Beyond this, Broad-street passes through 
a shabby (quarter that is in a transition state, 
grand buildings being constructed m what was fo^ 
merly a r^ion of railway storehouses that have sinoe 
been abandoned. Here are the armouries of th« 
local troops, the Homoeopathio College and Hos< 
pital, the Catholic High ochool, and some others, 
Beyond them the Heading Bailroad has a pas- 
senger station, and then the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, one of the most extensive factories and 
the largest of its kind in the country, extends foi 
a long distance. The adjacent blocjks, far badi 
from me street on both sides, are filled with iroi 
mills and foundries, this being the Congresi 
district which sends to Washington the Pennsyl 
vania Protectionist champioii, Williom D. Kelley 
who is familiarly known as '* Old Pig Lron Relley.'' 
8pring-garden-6treet, which is lined with fashion- 
able residences, crosses Broad-street at righ1 
angles, and then there are more churches, whih 
beyond, for a couple of miJ[es,the street is bordered 
with magnificent dwellings, and is a favourite 
drive ana promenade. Here live hundreds of thi 
wealthy manufacturers and successful busSneei 
JoaoD irhohavo made fortunes, and spend latg^ 



the stveet runs northward beyond them tiirofi^ 
tbe pogQlous sutmrbs to Uennaxrtown«^- '^'■''■■■" - ^ 
In its northward course^at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the Crtjr-hall, Broad- 
street intersects Girard-avenue. This crand high* 
way, over 100ft. wide, stretches almo^ from the 
.pelaware Biver westwards to llie Sohuylkill^whiob 
it orossea upon a splendid iron bridge, just below 
the crossing; of me New York division of the 
Pennsylvama^ BaOroad. Girard-avenue^ in zti 
ooorBO westward from Broad-street, diver^ 
proond the enclosure of Girard College, xwhiob 
occu|)ies grounds covering about 42 acres. The 
name of Stephen Girard, to which I have alr^d; 
referred, is a familiar one in Philadelphia, and 
before tiie advent ol Astor at New York, hifl 
was the greatest American fortune. Stephen 
Girard was bom in Bordeaux in 1750, and, being a 
sailor's son^e began life as a cabin boy. He first 
appeared in Philadelphia during the Bevolution aa 
a small trader,andafter some years' trafficking wai 
reported in 1790 to have an . estate valued al 
£6,000. Subsequently, through trading with th« 
West Indies, and the advantages that a neuteal 
had in the warlike period that followed,he amassed 
wealth rapidly, so that by 1812, when he opened 
his bank, no had a capital of £240,000,and so^eal 
was the public confidence in him that depositon 
flocked to his bank ; he increased its capita] 
to £800,000, and when the United States goi 
bto its war with England in that yoai 
he was able to take, without help, a Gd 
vemment loan of £1,000,000. He was i 
remackable man, frugal and parsimonioatt 
but profuse in his public charities, though strio] 
in eizacting every penny due himBeli. Hib oicsni^ 
(teibnted liborallj to the adonuoaeut ol ^*^ ^^^^ 
and ereot^ suwjr fuie buildings* fi^ d^^V^a^^L ^ubSa 
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iew relatives that he had, and when he died^ in 
!l831yhi8 estate, then the largest known inAxnenca, 
and estimated at £1,800,000, was almost entlreljr 
bequeathed for charity. He left donations to 
hospitals, schools, masonic poor fonds, for fuel 
tor the poor, and other charitable purposes, but 
the bulk of nis fortune went to^the city of Philai- 
delphia, part for the improvement of its atreeta 
and the Delaware river front, but the greaterpcqH 
tion to endow Girard College. This was lent ia' 
the form of a bequest of £400,000 in money and a 
liurffe amount oi lands and buildings, together 
wiuL the land whereon the college has been ouilt.* 
He gave the most minute directions about its 
construction, the institution to be for the support 
and instruction of poor white male orphans, who 
are admitted between the ages of six and ten 
years, and between the a^es of 14 and 18 years 
are bound out as apprentices to various occupa* 
fcions. A curious clause in the will jprovides that 
tko ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any 
■ect whatever is to hold any connexion with tne 
oollege, or even be admitted to the premises as i^ 
visitor, but the o£&cers are required to instruct the* 
pupils in the purest principles of morality, leaving 
them to adopt their own religious beliets. The 
fx>llege is of white marble, and is the finest 
specimen of Grecian architecture in the States. 
It is a Corinthian temple surrounded by a 
p<»rtico of 34 columns, each 55ft. high and 6ft. in 
diameter. The whole length of the building is 
169ft., its width 111ft., and height 97ft., the roof 
being made of heavy slabs of marble, from which, 
as the college stands on very high ground, there is 
a grand view over the city. Many other buildings, 
tome but little less pretentious than the college 
itself, are located withm the enclosure. This 
jctmprebexisiYe ob|irity auppox^ «qAq^ui»i\»!^.\^ 
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00 to 1,500 orphan boys, andfor nearly 40 years 
5 been in sacoessful operation. ; 

EQscepting to the southward, Philadelphia iaj 
Toiinded by a broad belt of attraotlTa' 
turban residences, the semi-mral rejrion for, 
les being filled with ornamental villas and! 

> comfortable treoTembowered homes of the( 
ddle classes. West Walnut and Chestnuti 
eets,wiih the adjacent regions north, and south ». 
Jce up the popular Suburb of West Philadelphia., 
>r6, in a commanding location overlooking the* 
luylkill river, are tne grounds and buildings o^ 

> University of Pennsylvania. Thi» is thelead- 
f seat of learning in the Quaker city, and it in^ 
ides medical and law schools of great promi« 
ace, as well as the scientific departments, naving; 

an extensive hospital attached. The institu"* 
n dates from 1745, and is munificently endowed.,' 
Bst Philadelphia spreads a long distance north" 
rd and westward, and'has gradually sun^ounded 

1 enclosed the extensive yards and shops of 

> Pennsylvania Railway, which cover a large 
face adjacent to the Schuylkill . river. 
9 attractive suburban features spread north- 
rd across the Schuylkill, and are largely de- 
oped in the north-western portions of Philip, 
Ipnia and the well-known sections of German* 
vn and Chestnut-hill, Jankintown, and the, 
dlten-hills. The wealth of the people in allj 
B wide section has been lavishly expended in. 
king their homes attractive, and the suburban 
t for miles around Philadelphia displays shady 
»unds, well-kept lawns, and pleasant lanes, with 
»nery that is essentially English. The chief at-*i 
ction of these suburbs, however, is Fairmount 
rk, one of the world's largest pleasure-g;ro\ucLd%^ 
includes the lands bordering notli s\de% <A ^StoA. 
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blishedto securothe piirityof the water stipply^whifiti 
Is taken from th at fiver/ by ptoteciting Its shorfetf 
h'Om contaminatioh. Fairmoutit Park inoltides 
aoiktly 8,000 acres, and its sloping hillHiiddfl 
and WAter views give it untivaiiod advantaged 
in delicious nattufal soenery. At the southern 
end ate pump-houses, and thd oldeitt waters 
ifeservoirs, covering six acres, on top 6i a 
curious and isolated conical hill, about 9&t. high, 
jlrhich is the " Fair Mount " that gives the park 
its name. The Schuylkill is dammed at this point 
to retain the water, and the pnrk borders the 
broadened river for seven miles above,and its chief 
tributary, the Wissahickon Creek, for fiii miled 
further. Entering this beautiful patk alon^ide 
the Fairmount-hill, the road leads past & J^Ue 
bron^ statue of Abraham Lincoln, with fiurtouhd^ 
ibg fountains and flower gardens, and then darts a 
row of ornamental boathouses on the river bank^ 
and, passing beneath the rocky cliffs of Lemon- 
hill and the bridges above, reaches a broad plateau. 
Here the city is slowly constructing a vast watetf 
reservoir, whose unfinished banks look like the 
Blopes of a ^rand fortress. Winding about, pasfi 
hill and ravine^ with glimpses over river and city, 
the i'oad leads about two miles to Edgebr, ana 
cotties out upon the bluff sh6re a hundred roetaboVe 
thd river^ disclosing a most gldfious landscapotf 
Uio placid Schuylkill id at Our fedt^and as wo look 
ujp-stream curves around towards the lef-t, 
With green hill-sides on either hand most richly 
clothed in verdure. Little boats dot the water, 
and an occasional steamboat passes laden with 

Sleasure seekers. Awa^r in the distance is ^e 
'alls village, another industrious settlement of 
English factory hands, through which the Reading 
fiailroad runs. The railroad bridge crosses the 
x}jjn:» ^ stond aj^heci gi>kilig tiOi&Sl^ Cmleeiai 
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fcbe^ are reflected in the water, while above the 
white Btoam pnfTs frcHn a diminutive tralUi looking 
almost like a toy, it is so far away. In the lore^ 
ground a park drive climbsStrawberry-hill in front 
of us. ana beyond are the white tombs of Laur^ 
hill Cemetery, embosomed in foliage. AcrOsSf oik 
the opposite bank, carriages lookizig like inseots 
i^re slowly climbing up another park road iowatda 
the hill-top of Ghamounix. Serenely (^uiot, except^ 
ing when the silence is broken by the distant roar of 
a passing railway train, this is a most lovely bit of 
wood and w^r scenery, giving almost at the three-* 
hold of a great city the idea of perfect rural beauty. 
We descend Strawberry-hill to the road along 
the river's edge, above which are precipitous i*ookB| 
many of them hollowed out for tne tombs ox 
Laurel-hill. Passing under an arch of tlio railway 
bridge, which is a ponderous stone structure, one 
of the earliest built in the country, and oonstruoted 
by English engineers sent out especially for the 
purpose, we see in the river the rocky ledges that 
made the 'Tails' 'before theFairmount dam backed 
the water so as to obliterate them. Patient 
youths now haunt these rocks with flsh-^lines and 
Mrait for '' bites " they seldom get^ as the rivet 
was long since flshed out. We cross the stream 
and mount Ohamounix-^iill. Here is sgain m 
glorious view. jDhe Reading fiailroad is far beneaitl) 
as, and its. coal-m&rked roadway can be tra6ed in 
black lines a long distance in both dircotions* 
Tho river flows pJacidly under its bridges, and 
opposite is the rails viUago — a city in miniaturei 
losing like little models of houses set in rows on 
the hillside, so that if one toppled it would knock 
down the whole town like so many rows of bricAui* 
iiAurel-hilLwith its forest of snow-white mOnutoeBioy 
stretches aown tiiie river until shut out by tiie 
bending; stream. Alcove, the Schuylkill can be uaced 
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far away northward, past the densoly-wooded 
raTliie of tbe WissalucKon. otot which a high rail- 
way bridge is thrown, while the tall chimneys of 
Ihe Manaytmk mills, another nest of busy fac« 
tories, are cloeed in by a badrground of hasr hills* 
Fields, woods, and pretty villas make a pleasant 
border to this charming scene. This is CSiamonnir 
—modest in dimensions when compared with itfl 
0wiss namesake^ but its old honse is in a pictu- 
resque spot, its latest owner, when the city's 
oecessities forced an abandonment of the beautiful 
place, is said to have died of a broken 
heart. Then . we move briskly oiper the hill* 
tops and table-land, and come out at 
GeorgeVhill, on the western limits of the 
park. Here has been formed a grand concourse, 
with abundant flower-beds and shrubbenr, and 
from it is had the most extended of all tne park 
views* marred only by the absence of water 
•eenery. A broad surface is laid out with the 
roads, statues, and ornaments of the park ; and 
here, which was the site cf the buildings of the 
Philadelphia Exposition 11 years ago, thore is 
being made another concourse in memory of John 
Wd^, formerly American Minister to England, 
who was the head of that great enterprise.. This 
is to be a grand driveway and promenade in front 
of tibe ** Memorial building/' which was the art 
gallery of the Exposition. JBeyond this extensive 
plateau is spread out the distant* city, with 
Its subdued hum of industry, its myriad 
smokes from factory chimneys, and the low 
and faint border in the background mad< 
by the hasy land of Jersey, far acroes tlie 
Delaware. On the green fields and many foot- 
walks people are scattered about, creeping slowly 
wrer the surface like so many ants. To the right 
i» U» loi;g« fitc^ifiht line of the Pemisylyaniik Bail* 
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road, just beginning its westward route to th0 
MisBissippi Valley, while beyond it the town 
steadily grows, and before long will completely 
encirclo tnis most elevated outlook of Fairmounlb 
Park. 

We descend the hill towards the city, and on 
its slope pass the attractive Shropshire-lookinff 
house whicn Eb:igland built for the Exposition ana 
afterwards gave to Philadelphia. ^* St. George's 
House" has many admirers, and it was the means 
of introducing many new ideas in the way of quaint 
gab}es and chimneys and deep window-seats and cosy 
apartments in tho straight-lacod and rectangular 
ho^so ai'chitecturothat had prevailed in the Quaker 
city^Its furniture and adornments are heirlooms in 
many Philadelphia homes, and its hospitable 
memories are talked about to this day at Philadel-* 
phia firesides. It is now without furniture or 
tenant, but is one of the city sights always pointed 
out to visitors. We leave it behind, and cross the 
park again to the Schuylkill, coming out higlv 
above tne river bank at Belmont. Here is another 
superb view down the beautiful Schuylkill valley,* 
crossed by its pretty bridges at Girard-avenue. 
with the ponderous dome of the Cathedral ana 
the tower of the new City-hall and its galaxy 
of attendant steeples beyond. We pass the 
Horticultural<-hall, an elaborate conservatory and 
palm-house, also preserved as a memory of the 
Exposition^ and cross the delicious ravines 
made by diminutive tributaries of the Schuylkill^ 
known as the '^ Lover's Ketreat '^ and the '^ Lans* 
downe Ravine," for this in former times was the 
Lansdowne Estate, owned in Londou, and the 
homo of Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain* 
Its acquirement twenty voars ago began the for* 
mation of Fairmount Park. We descend by the 
riverside a£9^« beneath the towering: hill of Bel- 
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monti ftQd here find a little stone cottage witb 
overhaxupnff roof , where tradition sayB that Tom 
Hoore lived wheo in Philadelphia in 1804. Hii 
ballad beginning — 

** I \axew by the smoke that so gracefnlly curled 
" Abovs the green elms, that a cottage waa nea^, 

^ And I said, * If there's peace to be found in the world, 
" A heart that was humble might hope for it here/ " 

U said to have been written at and abontthis 
cottage. Tom Moore's letters written at that time 
senerally^ evinced dislike for much that he saw on 
Eis American journey^ but he seems to have found 
better things in Philadelphia, and was delighted 
with the Quaker hospitality. He composed an 
ode to the Schuylkill, its natural beauties having 
impressed him, and in it gives evidenoe of his 
regard for the people. He says ; — 

^ Alone by the Schuylkill a -wanderer roved* 
** And bright were its flower^r banks to his eye ; 

** But far, very far, were the friends that he loved, 
" And he gassed on its flowery banks with a sigh. 

•• The stranger is gone— but he will not forpet, 
*' When at home he shall talk of the toil he haa knowBi, 

** To tell with a sigh what endearments he met, 
*' As he stray'd by the wave of the Schuylkill alone I" 

Tom Moore's harp is preserved in Philadelphia 
among the collootion of attractive relics of many 
famous men adorning Mr. Ohilds' private office in 
the FubUe Ledger building. 

The opposite view across the river from this 
modest little cottage is of the tombs that sur* 
mount the cliffs which border Laurel-hill Ceme- 
tery. This is the most noted burial place of 
Philadelphia, and embraces about 200 aerosol 
the sloping banks of the river, it having beea 
opened about 60 years ago. Its winding walks 
and terraced slopes and ra'^ines give constantly^ 
^Btying /oiDdscapeSj making i\ one of the^ 
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most beautiful cemeteries in the world. In 
front, the river curres liround like a bow, so tliat 
from a hundred points of outlook can be seen thd 
placid iraters far below, the ^een fields sloping 
up on the opposite bank in picturesque beauty^ 
with views for miles away on either hand. Somd 
of its mausoleums are of enormous cost and elabo« 
rate ornamentation, but, generally, the ^andeulf 
of the location ei^lipses the labours of the deco*« 
rator. Standing on a jutting eminence, almost 
over the Schuylkill, is the Disston Mausoleum^ 
where is entombed an !E!nglish sawmaker, whd 
came to Philadelphia without friends or money^ 
and whon he died was the head of the greatest saw<* 
making establishment on the continent. At ona 
place, as the river bends, the broad and risioff 
terraces of tombs curve around like the banks of 
seats in a grand Koman amphitheatre. Here^ 
beneath a modest tomb, lies General Meade, whd 
commanded the Union armies at the battle of 
Gettysburg. In a plain, unmarked sepulchre dowil 
by the river bank, hewn out of the solid rook, ii 
entombed the Arctic explorer who conducted the 
Grinnell expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. A single shaft 
near by on a little eminence marks the grard cl 
(Siarles Thomson, the Secretary of the Oontinetntid 
Congress that made the Declaration of Indepeti* 
dence. Some of the ^aves are in most ezqmsita 
■itaations, and it is said of many thav the 

rts Were choseii by those who lie there* 
this cemetery are buried Thomas Godfrey, 
the inventor o! the mariner's quadrant, ana 
General Hugh l\Iercer, who foil at the battle 
of Princeton, the remains of the latter havit^tt 
been removocl to this Byot in 1840, and t\\^ ^cow 
Society of 8t Andrew havivg erected a tnoutflORSi!^ 
io Ii/s memory, CommodoTe leaao Hulls >NrYxo C!OtJDe^ 
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manded the American friffate Constitution m the 
war of 3812 when she ca^ured the Britidi frigate 
Gnerribre, is buried beneath a Koman altar tomb, 
surmounted by a finelyH9cul^tured American eagle, 
which defends the flag with the most life-like 
demonstrations of energy in beak and talons. 
Thomas Buchanan Head, the poet-artist, is 
•Iso interred at Laurel-hUl. At the cemetery 
entrance, facinjsf the gate, under an craa- 
mental temple is the famous '^ Old Mortality '^' 
|Toup, canred by Thorn, and sent from Scotlaiad to 
Philadelphia. The quaint old Scotchman reclines 
on a gravestone and pauses in his task of chipping 
out the half-efi'aced letters of the inscription^Tniile 
the little pony patiently waits alongside him for. 
his master and Sir Walter Scott, who sits on 
another tomb, to finish their discourse. Nothicg 
ean exceed the propriety of this for a cemetery 
#ntrance. 

But the most peculiar charm of FhDadelphia 
imburban scenery is the Wissahickon. This is 
• stream that rises in the hills north-west of the 
city, and, breaking through the rocky ridgee, flows 
•1^ tortuous course to the Schuylkill,a short distance 
jkboye I^urel-hill. It is an Alpine gorge in 
sniniature, with precipitous sides rising two to 
three hundred feet, and the winding rcMid along 
ihe creek gives one of the most charming rides in 
the neighlx>urhood. Populous suburbs are on the 
Jhigher ridges^ but the ravine has been reserved 
!and carerally protected, so that it has all its 
natural beauties unharmed. A hi^h railway bridge 
is thrown across the gorge at its entrance, andi 
rounding a sharp, rocky comer, we are at once 
■within the ravine, the stream nestling amid his^ 
iforest-clad hills, and the winding course of the 
^Bsare giving pretty views. For several miles 
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St is tbe '' Hermit's Pool," where John Kelpina, 
ihe ecoentric *' Hermit ' of the Wissahiokoiiy'* 
two centuries a^ dug his well and made his home^ 
preached to his disciples the near approach 
of the millennium, and exbibited his magical 
^'wisdom stone." Finally be cast thjs weird 
•tone into the stream, and in 1704 he died, mueb 
to the relief of the Quaker brethren, who did sol 
relish such mysterions alchemy in close proximity 
to the oitjr of Penn. An old log cabin is near by, 
and a quaint bridge to give access to it is throws 
acroM the creak, this region and its attendant 
wild scenery having lonf; been a favourite subject 
for the artists' pencil. Above this, in a command* 
ingposition on tbe summit of the gorge, is a btatns 
of William Pexm, bearing the single word *' Tole* 
ration." The gorge gradually emerges from its rooky 
confines at tbe foot o! Chestnut-hill, where the sloping 
hill sides are filled with lovely villas, in one of the 
popular regions of suburban residence, their occus; 
pants having a magnificent outlook over the rich 
agricultural region of the Upper Wissahickon 
valloy. Durii^ the warm miosummer season— 
md at times this torrid heats of the Quaker City 
ival those of India — there is always relief found 
n the wooded slopes and in the foliage-covered 
)cesses of this Wissahickon gorge. Its charms of 
tenery, if not of legend, make uie people proud o{ 
1 fame, and its natural beauties have not been 
ured by art. There is throughout Philadelphia, 
bh within the city and its attractive suburbs, 
ong evidence of the prevalence of a content- 
it that seems lacking in some other places. All 
aes of the population give signs of thrift and 
fort, and the working people appesf to \^ 
orally better provided, and evldeuVAy «Jt "ywik 
to themselves, than in most Am&xioSiSk eV^^su. 
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implanted by William Penn's original colonist 
flourishes Inxuriantly on the banks of the Delfr 
prne and Schuylkill. 



■^-*' 



XI.— THE SCHUYLKILL VALLEY. 
In our American jouraeyings heretofore th< 
risit has been confined to the lowlanda near thi 
Atlantic seaboard. The coast has a general treni 
from the north-east to the south-west, and bad 
from it, towards the north-west, the land graduall; 
rises, being formed in successive ridges, with is 
tervening valleys, until it reaches the Alleghaniei 
!j?he great ranges of this mountain chain m 
ftlmost parallel to the coast for over a thov 
tand miles. Their outposts are found abon 
iO miles north of New York and about C 
miles north and north-west from Philadelphii 
Xhey are noted mountains, not very high, but c 
remarkable construction, and said to be muc 

older in geological upheav^al than the Alps or tli 
Andes. They are formed of series of parall< 
ridges, one beyond tho other,and all following tl 
same general course, like the successive waves < 
the sea. For long aistancos these ridges run i 
perfectly straight linos, and then, as one may ourr 
piound into a new direction, all tho others our\ 
with it. The intervening valleys ^ are ( 
jremarkable in their parallelism as the ridg< 
bounding them. From tho seaboard to u 
mountains the ranges of hills ai'o of tl 
game general character but with less elevatioi 
gentler slopes, and in most cases narrower ac 
jDUch more fertile valleys. Tho '* South Moui 
$ain/' uxi irr^^ular and in ^oTai^ ^\w^eA brokci 
down r^Om is tio joutpoat. oi 12tivi K^^s^smksss^ 
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while the jgreat '^ Blue Eidge" is their eastern 
foattresB. The former crosses the Delaware b^ov 
the mouth of the Lehigh, and crosses the Schuvl* 
kill at Reading. The latter is about twenty miles 
beyond it, and is the famous Kittatinny. range, 
named by the Indians, and meaning m their 
dgurative language " the endless chain of hills.*' 
It stretches across the States, from the Catskillfi 
in Now York as far south-west as Alabama^ a 
distance of more than eight hundred miles—- « 
veritable backbone for the Atlantic seaboard^ 
its rounded, ridgy peaks^ sometimes rising to a 
hei^dit of 2,500rc. It stands up like a great blue 
wau against the horizon, deeply notched where 
the rivers flow out, and is the eastern border foy 
the mountain chain of numerous parallel ridges of 
rfflrying heights and characteristics that extend in 
rows behind it for a width of a hundred miles on 
more. Within this chain is the vast mineral 
wealth that has done so much to make fortunes 
for the American people — the coals and iron, the 
ores and minerals, that are in exhaustless supphp'. 
and upon its surface grow forests of hemlock aila 
pine, and harder woods, that are so extensively 
used in the seaboard cities. The great Atlantio 
coast rivers rise in the Alleghanies^ oreak through 
the Kittatinny ridge, and flow down to tne 
3ceaz».;'The Hudson Biver breaks through itsout" 
crop, the Highlands, at West Point, just above 
Kew York. The Delaware forces a passage at the 
** Water-gap,'* one of the most remarkable Ame- 
rican natural curiosities in scenery, about 80 miles 
north of Philadelphia. The Lehigh passes it a|i 
the Lehiffh Gap, below Mauch Chunk : the 
Schuylkiir rends it at Port Clinton, above Bead- 
ing ; the Susquehanna at Dauphin, above HoxtW 
burg ; and the Potomac at Harper a ¥^rrjf^N«Vv«t^ 
SxepasBas^eJa described Jby Jefferaou aa S^. ^"^^ ^ 
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themcMsrt stupendous scenes in nature." Thesi 
rivers eitner rise among, or force their wincM 
ing passages through, the various mountain 
ranges behind the groat Blue Bidge, and alsa 
(through the South Mountain and uie successive 
parallel ranges of lower hills that are met on their 
&ay to the coast, so that all the streams have 
most picturesque valleys, whose natural beauties- 
increase as they are ascended among hills rising 
axigher and higner into a region becoming more 
land more wild and broken, 

> Within the valleys and among the monntaxni 
behind the Kittatinny are the anthracite 

^^ saddles " and " basins '^ of the Pennsylvania 

coal fields that yield so much revenue to British 

.investors in American railways. The valleys of the 

fUpper Schuylkill and Lehigh, of Shamokin and 

!Mahanoy, and the Wyoming and liackawanna 

fValleys of the Susquehanna, are the most prolific 

anthracite coal measures. Their product girestraffia 

to the Pennsylvania, Heading, "Erie, Lehic^ 

(Valley, New Jersey Central, Lacluiwanna and I)e& 

.*ware, and Hudson Companies, whose securities 

4tre well known on the London Stock Exchan^. 

With Philadelphia as a base we will make a brief 

excursion into this attractive region by starting 

up the Schuylkill Valley to the southern coal-field. 

iBoth the Pennsylvania and the Beading railroads 

have lines laid along the banks of this picturesque 

river, and a canal also aids in fetching the coals 

down to market. The railway leads us out 

through Fairmount Park and past the mills 

of the suburb of Manayunk, which &;ets 

its title from Manaiyunk, one of the Loiaian 

Dames of the Schuylkill. The Pennsylvania 

Schuylkill Valley line hero crosses the nver on 

p high bridge, giving a fine view over the 

^c>pui(7U5 and b|2fi|y f actorif .to^su* wiA lot^VsvA. 
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aistance up and down the foliage-covered banks. 
.The river winds around bend after bend as i^ 
passes through one ridge of hills after another,! 
now laving its course for a long distance along tiiel 
ibase of a ridge, and then making a sharp curvti 
and passing through it. The populous valley is a, 
constant succession of towns and villages, duster^ 
ing around large and prosperous factories, all 
having '^ live *' chimneys, for business is brisk^ 
especially in the furnaces and forges whichj 
oontribute so much to this hive of indusH 
try. There are rows of cotton and woollen fao« 
lories, j^per mills, and other works, some of enor^ 
mous size, while operatives' ; houses and oma« 
mental villas dot the hillsides. - Frequently deep! 
quarries are hollowed out that lumish vast| 
amounts of building stone, while huge ice-houseai 
are set up along the river banks stored with its: 
winter harvest. Past village and mill, twisting ioj 
and out, around bend and promontory, the rail- 
way train runs, until it follows the stream in ita 
course through the first great ridge above Phila*, 
delphia, and, making a grand sweep around fromj 
north to west, comes full upon the m3n:iad chim- 
neyt of Coushohocken, a busy seat of the ironj 
inaustry, and three miles abiove reaches Korris-i 
town, the largest settlement of the lower Schuyl-^ 
kill valley, about seventeen miles from Phila-i 
delphia, and a thriving manufacturing city,j 
built upon a tract of land known origin-, 
ally as "John Buirs Farm.",- Three busy 
railways, with trains constantly passing, show 
the prolific trafiio of this prosperous valley.! 
Its names, too, are reminders of the mother 
country that has sent it such a large portion of ita 
industrious population. One of the great iron: 
mills near Manayunk is the Pencoyd Yf oiV&^ ^cs^irfi^ 
it^, which A^BUlJtittleJjrodit ttvait 5SIDft^3JWiic 
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Bala. This is known as the land of Morion, and 
behind it, oppocate JS'omstown, is the Oheste? 
Valley, while opposite is^Ktho !rlymontii Yalley. 
IThfough this defightfol region, underlaid with 
limestone and as rich in agricnltnre as it is in 
manufactures, the river runs l^tween de^ sloping 
iMuoks, and makes grand curves from nortn to wetS 
mud back to north again. In one of "^ese semi-i 
circular sweeps, about six miles above Norristowiiy 
it breaks through another towering ridse with 
grand views far up and down its beautiful valley, 
and just above receives the waters of its chief 
affluent, the Perkiomen creek coming in from the 
north-east. 

In this magnificent location, on the western bank 
of the river, where a little creek flows down from 
among the hills bordering the Chester Valley, was 
the noted Valley Forge, tho^ place of encampment of 
Washington's tattered and disheartenea revolu- 
tionary army when his prospects were so dismal in 
the winter of 1777-8, one of the severest seasons 
ever known in America. The little farmhouse 
beside the deep and ^ rugged hollow near the 
mouth of the creek, which was Washington's head- 
quarters, .is carefully i. preserved as a relic of 
** those days that tried men's souls.'^ ■ • We have 
run out of the region of limestone and marble and 
into ' that of red soils and sandstonOi and thus 
approach another; of the ridges that cross ths 
country and sway the river's course as it breaks 
through their barriers. ISfestling at the foot of 
the great Black Rock, which is the name of the 
ridge, is another busy factory town — ^Phoenixville— ' 
25 miles from Philadelphia, which has the largest 
iron and steel establiRhmcnt of the Schuylltill 
Valley, the Pha^nix V/orks strctcliod oloiig the 
river bank, and occupying about 150 acres. Th€ 
railways wind about and cross each othor« the 
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Heading dartlDg through a long tunnel 
under the rock, which projects so far out 
that the rirer's course is a perfect loop, 
and then emerging upon a oridge which 
sanies it across the nyer to the eastern bank. Tht 
Pennsy-lrania, built on a higher lorel, first crosses 
:he rirer and town, then going a short distanee up 
fhe tributary, Pickering valley, makes direet for 
the hill, pierces it with a tunnel, and then proceeds 
aortiiwara. All these cuttings disclose the old 
red sandstone oC these eastern outposts of the 
^eghanies, and the two railways having changed 
ddes, proceed up the rirer on their winding routes. 
We haye now goh fairly into the land of what are 
known as the " Pennsylvania Dutch " — a people of 
limple habits, primitire ways, and ffreat mdustry. 
who inhabit a considerable portion of the interior of 
^e ^'Keystone State'' and bare a dialect peculiarly 
ttieir own. They are mainly farmers and handicrafts^ 
men, and differ entirely in langua^ and habits from 
the population of the coast. T^eir dialect is a 
mixture and corruption of Dutch, Qemum, and 
Knglish words, understood hv neither of those 
races. The^ make up much oi the population of 
Ihe SdiuyUoU and Lehigh Talleys and adjacent 
regions, and their '< sauerkraut ''^and ** scrappd '' 
bare become staple foods in Pennffyhranla. In 
the midst of their settlement is a Tillaee cttUed 
Limerick, though it is doubtful if a Hibemiaa 
ever Urea there. Abore this is a stretdi of good 
tenia and level meadows, and the two railways 
both get together tmon the same side of the rivei 
again, and pass through Pottstowni which baa 
another nest of Iron mills, all with active and 
glowing chimney-stacks. Off in the distance Is 
seen itie lonc^ rai:go of the South Monn« 
tain, while isolated crnical hills, covered with 
pinees stand about like sentinels euardimr tii« 
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entrance to the ^Ueghanies. The railways steadily 
approach the ridge in the north-westy and pass 
more iron mills at Birdsborongh, down by the 
riTer side, the stream having narrowed to less than 
hall its width at Philadelphia. WeU-«altiTa;ted 
land and thrifty farmhouses cover the adjaoenl 
region, and the scenery, as the river winds and 
ihe railways with it, is charming. Still more iron 
fnmaoes are passed, with new stacks buildhaj^i 
showing that business is prospering, and we run m 
among the hills with railways, canal, and river all 
hogpng closely side by side in tne^ connty ol 
Berks, which is regarded as the especial home of 
the '' Pennsylvania Dutch, ^' and ultimat^y to it* 
shire town, the attractive city of Beading. 

The towering cliffs of the South Mountain and 
its attendant ndges oome closely in to the Schuyl* 
kill, and thus the approach to Beading is made 
through grand scenery, the route having to bo 
hewn out alonff the edges of a deep and winding 
goree among the high forest-covered hills. There 
are frequent dams, as the slack-water navi^tion for 
the canal requires them,and the twisting nvergivea 
magnificent views as it makes its lonff reaches. The 
Eeadine Bailroad line runs along the base of ahoge 
mountam until it gets amon^ the buildings ol tos 
town, while the Pennsjjrlvania line crosses and re« 
crosses the narrow nver on high and strong 
hron bridges to get a route of entrance. More 
iron estamishments and factories are dotted about| 
and, the narrower portion of the gorge being 
passed, the city spreads out upon a broad and 
comparatively levef plateau, through which the 
river flows in crooked course, having frequent 
tnridges thrown across it. Factoiy smoke over- 
hangs the place, and puf3ng steam jets on all 
sides show its busy industries. Beadine is the 
jpcgt .Jlppi^giq§j>itj ol Ul^ . ^^^Pnll yJdej^ and 



has about 70,000 people, whose homeg are amonff 
the SoTxth Mountain gorges, 58 miles north-wen 
of Philadelphia. 'fne diminutive Schuylkill 
"breaks its passage through this lofty range, with 
!Penn's Mount on one side and uie Neversink 
Mountain on the otiier, both of them in view 
from the high hills borderinjo; northern Phila^ 
idelphia, 40 miles away. There is enough flat land 
between and behind the mountains for the eon;* 
•truction of this attractive and expanding towzu 
nrhich gives its name to the Phuadelphia anii 
Heading Railroad — an American colossal financial 
institution, whose woes of bankruptcy and throes 
of reconstruction, now happily enmng, have for 
several years occupied a lai^e share of the atten- 
tion of the world of finance. The shops and in- 
dustrial establishments connected with this rail- 
way's extensive system contribute much to the 
prosperity of Beaoing, and its aggregation of iron 
mills of all kinds and sises work up vie ores that 
are dus out of Penn's Mount, through the 
aid of uie coals brought from mines only a few 
miles away. A fertile a^eultural region but" 
rounds Beading, in the various mountain valleys, 
and the Dutch in large numbers come into town 
to trade. The townspeople are hospitable, and 
their comfortable homes on the clean and well- 
kept streets testify, to the contentment as also to 
the wealth of the dtyV The tree-clad mountaini 
tise precipitouslv on both^ sides, and the people 
elimb up to the white Spot,' elevated a thousand 
feet above the river, on Penn's Mount, to enjoy 
the glorious view. All day lone the railway trains 
laden with ooal roll through the town from the 
anthracite district just beyond down to their 
market at Philadelphia or Ilew XotV. ^t^ 
old red sBDdstone, hewn out ol >i»^<d Tsio^oa^ 
Uio Bidea^ iTgnjishes the cmiaiiifiiitfi^ ^^>^^»5C3i^ 
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for the Court-house portico, and has built ttm 
castellated gaol, while the people, when they die. 
usually of a ripe old age. are taken into tlie rod 
freestone Grothic chapel, and thence carried 
through the red sandstone gateway in tho suhurbsj 
leading to the Charles Evans Cemetery, built by 
the gilt of a prominent townsman. 

The Beading Hailroad has a spacious station 
in Roading, constructed upon a novel plan and 
treflecting credit upon its designer. It is a 
triangle with an open garden plot and lawn in th$ 
centre, where a fountain plashes. Each of tha 
throe sides is concave, ana a railway starts ofl 
from each angle, the rails of all connecting with 
each other around the concave sides, ^e line 
from Philadelphia comes in at one angle, and then 
dividing goes off northward and westward. The 
Western line runs through the sandstone rocka 
and among[ the iron miUs, and suddenly out upon 
a high bridge thrown in a beautiful situavion 
across the Schoylkill, and proceeds far away 
through the Lebaoion Valley to Harrisburg at the 
Susquehanna river. This rich limestone valley 
between the South Mountain and the Kittatinny 
is a fine farming rejgion, and also a wealthy seat of 
the iron industry, its " Cornwall ore banks'' being 
one of the richest deposits in America. The Bead- 
ing Company sends its East Pennsylvania 
bailroad eastward to Allantown in the Ijehif^b 
Valley, and thence to Kew York, while its 
main line continues further up thf» Schuyl- 
kill Valley. The Pennsvlvauia Company's 
line at Beading goes closely along tho river 
bank, and when out of the town the two 
railways and the river are laid almost north, amid 
picturesque scenei^. and approach the Blue Bidge 
About eighteen miles away. Tho long range ol 
mQuntaioB iMiead standa w w^ ^ ^^ j^list^tceb 



and gradually turns to blua as the train swUtl^^ 
approaches. It stretches grandly across thd 
horizon, with the little notch cut down into it. 
where the Schuylkill river breaks through at Fort 
Clinton Gap. The surface of the country in most 
places is too hilly and broken for much success 
at agriculture as we near the portals of the 
anthracite coal region, although there aro 
occasional stretches of comparatively le^ 
land^ where there are evidences of good 
farming^. Approaching the blue wall of tbff 
!Blittatinny, its roughened, yet gracefuUy-roundadf 
tops, with the seamed and scarred billsideB. ai# 
plainly seeji. Soon the spurs close in arouna ui* 
and t^e railways. o«ial and river hugging doeely 
together, enter the Gap. Thenotdied and winding 
opening in the mountain range seems cat o^t, M 
it by human hands, to give a passage, and tll9 
narrow stream curves around the locgprotmding 
spurs that run down from the steep sides of tbo 
erooked pass, while the broad range stretches Iw 
away on eiuier side. With brisk movement tbo 
current dashes over its bed of boulders, the mm 

Slacid canal keepinc; closely alongside, white 
be two railways nave to curve out theif 
route along the cliffs and bore tunnels tbrou^ 
their spurs. This winding and romantio paM 
la about three miles Ions throuc^ the Biu# 
Kidge, from Hamburg below, to rort C^intoo 
above the Gap. The newer line of the Pennaylii 
vania Bailway is laid high up on the hillside, 9Xi4> 
thus finely overlooks the gorae. To the norUifo 
ward of its narrower portion tnere is a mase n 
railway lines, canal basins, and coal chutes i^ Pocil 
Clinton, where the Beading Company uxvim 
various lines that converge from different ^2[as<a cX. 
the coal district. The Little ^\)».^\!ic&^d^^ 
boro iaJJg iato the laxfi^er b^:q|P^ taxdi %k\»^M^ 
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railway follows it northw ard to Tamaqua, wliil^ 
tbe main line goes wostward to PottsviUe. Th< 
summit of the Kittatinny range is the dividinj 
lino between the counties of Berks and Schuylkil 
and the boundary of the coalfield. 

Port Clinton, though not much of a town, is i 
cmsy place ot coal siupment. it stands ontbi 
idge of the southern anthracite basiny and th< 
lountry beyond is wild and broken. Thenex 
mat ridge that extends across the country is thi 
Broad Mountain beyond PottsviUe, though be 
tween it and the Kittatiimy there are severs 
imaller ridges, among them Sharp Mountain. A 
first the ^huvlkill river and its attendant rail 
ways closely follow the northern bases of th 
Kittatinny, winding about its spurs, but aftcx 
wards they begin to diverge towards ^aro Mour 
tain on the other side of the valley. The viei 
thus broadens, and there are patches of rich an 
Jevel lands in the bottoms, where there are goo 
farms. The buildings are substantial, and th 
Dutch farmers believe in painting them red 
this being^ their favourite colour. The narrovi 
crooked Schuylkill has its waters turned blac 
from the masses of culm and refuse fro] 
the coal-pits. Then we come to Schuylki 
Haven, 90 miles from Philadelphia, where tb 
Beading Company makes up its coal trains, an 
branch lines go out to the pits in various dire^ 
tions. This is also the head of the canal navigi 
tion, and there are lines of chutes and pockets f < 
loading the barges, with colliers' villages dot te 
about in nooks among the hills. The river and rai 
ways pass into the gap alongside of Sharn Mountau 
the stream narrowed to a black ana repulsiv( 
looking (>rook. Compressed into another windiz 
pa88 the lines suddenly run into Pott&vlllo amoi 
iuie JjUIbs skiitinst a oluster ol 8.c\.vi^ Vtoxi teS 
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upon entering the town. Pottsville has a pio 
turesqae situation, but a very uneven STplaoei 
being confined within a deep valley among the 
hills, with its buildings spreading up on theii 
steep sides. It has been of more importance than 
now, for its situation in the centre of the southern 
coalfield made it the chief depdt of trade when thci 
snanv collieries around it were managed by in* 
dividual owners, who came into town to transact 
their business. It has about 20,000 people, ten 
banks, and many large shops, but mucn of its 
trade has b^en diverted by changed methods in 
the coal trade since the great rauways have ab« 
sorbed most of the collieries, and thus tx:ans« 
ferred the refi;ulation of their business hrom Potts* 
ville to Philadelphia. It is the shire town of 
Schuylkill county, and from it railways go out in 
various directions to the coal-pits. In fact, the 
whole country around, and particularly that noMk of 
Pottsville, is a perfect network of railways, lead* 
ing to hundreds of pits and ^^ breakers,'' for all 
of these anthracite mines have to set up complex 
machineipr to break their coals into sizes fit for 
use. It IS not unusual for this region to send 
10,000,000 tons to market in a year. ! 

Northward of the Schuylkill or southern coal 
region, and beyond the Broad Mountain is the 
*^ Middle Coal Basin," extending westward from 
Schuylkill into Columbia and Northumberland 
counties, and reaching on that side almost to the 
Susquehanna river. Thisbasinincludes theMahanoy 
and Shamokin Valleys. Eastward of Schuylkill 
county, both these basins stretch into the Iiehigh 
region, appearing at Mauch Chunk and above, and 
also in the Harleton district north-west oi the 
Lehigh. The Mauch Chunk region^ lsiiO'<«rc^ vk 
Carbon county^ was the place oi t\i<d Q«cVv»a^*^M^, 
eoveijr of aDtnracite in th© &tate». 1.^ .v^ u^^»^ 
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worthy tnat as the coal measures extend eastwi 
(hey nardeii) while to the westward ther soft 
The hardest coals consequently come mm 
Lehish region, and they gradually soften as t] 
are dug out to the westward, until on the ot 
side of the main range of the All^henies tl 
become soft bitimiinous,and still further wostw 
their constituents appear both as petroleum t 
as ^es. Between tue Schuylkill aild the Leh 
regions, there are several connecting railways bi 
and new ones are constructing. One railway fx 
Pottsville to the coal-pits is a tjrpe of all, and^ 
gire an idea of the region, we will go northw 
up a steep grade to cross over the Broad Mo 
tain into tiiie Mahanoy district. The route s< 
leads into the heart of the Schuylkill region, fil 
with lateral railroads loading from the pits to 
main lines of the various companies that carry 
product to market. The land is full of lii 
mining villages, but has little else. It i 
rough country with bleak and forbidd 
hills, almost denuded of timber by the £ 
that have run through the forests, leav 
the scarred trunks of the trees standing 
as gaunt sentinels. Vast black heaps of ci 
and refuse, i cast out from the mines, are pou 
down the nillsides, some of them the accumi 
lions of a half century, making miniature mo 
tains. The entire geological formation is chanj 
into the lighter coloured rocks which envoi 
the ooal measures. Thus we pass St. Clair, ^ 
its coal breakers at work, grinding up the i 
which is poured with thundering noise ^ into 
earn beneath the chntos below. The train filla 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch as it halts at 
llttlo colliery stations, and their curlmis dialec 
bmkty fahbered all around us. Thoy aro 
much Mt mining^ howovet, let \Jna 1£avy 
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and Weleb^ with soqie Iruh, do most; <A 
the work in the pits. The countiy is tenribl;^^ 
rough and unBttraotive, there being no attempt 
because no show is gi^en for farming ; and a]l the 
itreams as they pour over the boulders in their 
deeply-worn valleys are blackened with the ooal 
refuse, their waters being unfit for use. Tha 
Rirfaco is strewn with roc]» and dibritf and tha 
railways tnrist about amon^ them to malra ooxh 
noxious with the numerous pits. 

Having climbed up the grade, we cross the top 
of Broad Mountain, with collieries all about us. 
Some of them, after a large investment, have baas 
abandoned, as they ceased to pay owing to faults 
in the veins. Ventilating shaits are worldn^ tbov 
fans in this desolate region, and long Imesol 
depressed surface ^ow where the roof ol a 
workcd-out vein has fallen down. As the broad ' 
top of this extensive mountain is croesed, 
long views are got over the subsidiary valleys, with 
their ooal heaps and breakers and shafthouses seen 
for Diiles away. The whole country is a vast coal* 
pit, the veins underlying the enturo surface, and 
being tapped wherever feasible. The northern 
slope of the mountain gives a fine outlook upon 
the Mohanoy Valley, and the Beading Company 
has inclined planes down into it to facilitate tha 
moving of coals, this being a prolific region* 
Four railways run their lines in, so that theia is 
brisk competition, and as we go further northward 
the lines of the Lehigh companies appear to dividt 
traffic with the Heading. There are new colliariei 
just opening as the result of these reoeni 
movements, which are reinforced by an 
industrious competition from the Pennsylvania 
Ck>mpany . Finall^r, the Ldbigh lines, as w« ^ vcAa 
the Malianoy district, appear to \ivr« iVi^ &\^ \A 
ihengelveg* mm we iiave.naaaed \>ccsroacid4b&*SAa$cfiDa 
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Company's domain. W© finally get down into a 
taiiey, wnicn takes us eastward towards the 
Lehigh River. The region is still desolate and 
rough beyond description, being without inhabit- 
ants, excepting those connected with the rail- 
ways or the mines. Our railway joins otiier lines 
and runs down the valley of Black Oreek^saturated 
with coal dirt — a crooked and pretty gorge, with 
precipitous sides, which leads out to the Lehigh 
Biver. The rushing waters of the creek soon fall 
into that river, also a narrow, winding stream 
between high hillB,withrailroads on both banks and 
a canal. The place of junction is Penn Haven,and 
near by is oiio of the strangest towns in the States 
—the Lehigh coal shipping port of Mauch Chunk 
—the head-quarters of the Lehigh " Valley Rail- 
road and the Lehigh Navigation Company, which 
are known familiarly as ^^ the two Lehichs.'* 



XII.— THE LEHIGH AND WYOMING 

VALLEYS. 

Seventy miles westward from New York and 
about 60 miles northward from Philadelphia 
are the " Porks of the Delaware.'* To this place, 
the confluence of the Delaware and the Lehigh 
rivers, came the chiefs of the Lenni Lenapes to 
treat with William Ponn's successors, and a town 
was founded 135 years ago. John Penn was then 
Anewly-marriod man, and his bride, the daughter 
of Lord Pomfret, had been wooed and won at her 
father's seat of Easton, in Northamptonshire. 80 
Penn instructed his agents that the town should 
be called Easton and the county Northampton, at 
the junction of the Delaware with the pretty 
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stream the Indians called the Lecha, which has 
since become the Lehigh. It did not grow muoh! 
until the Lehigh coals sought this route to m 
market, bat it is now a thriving city of 20,000 
people, climbing the hillsides between the Lehigh 
and the Bushkill and commanding the gateway to 
this famous valley. Strong railway bridges carry 
the Lehigh Valley and New Jersey Central Rail*' 
roads across the Delaware to pass through Easton 
and up the valley, and other railways and canals 
lead from it down the Delaware river. Coal trains 
roll over the bridges and water flows below, whils 
stone, iron, and coals are in profusion around, ai 
you look across from the New Jersey shore at th« 
smooth current of the Lehigh pouring down an 
aproned dam into the Delaware, with the tows 
behind, built in ridges upon the level land and 
'ising in terraces upon the adjacent hills. Easton 

s notably a hillsido town. South of the Lehigh 

he spurs of the South Mountain come out to ths 

Delaware river bank, and some distance below 

aston they make the grand escarpment of ths 

Nockamixon Hocks," their recT sandstone diffi 

ing almost perpendicularlv 300ft. high, with 

:e and there a ravine of romantic wildn66S| 

ere th^ have been rent asunder. At their foot 

patient mules draw coal barges along a eanali 

\ buildings of Easton run up all the adjacent 

udcs, and in a magnificent position on a higi 

^ nortli of the BuEhkill is Jjafnyctto Collej^a 

ilicontly cudowod 1 y one of tlio coal nrincei 

e valley, Ario Pardee. Situated at the en- 

e to a vast mineral region .this has been madi 

a school of the mine and is devoted to that 

,^o£ scientjiflo researclu its duel hnildiim 



I 
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^arddd-hall, built of brownBtone, beiDg thd lines 
for its purposes m the countnr. Easton is stiC 
rOuikded \jf iron mills, the adjacent nills beiiij 
ftill of ores, andy in! fact, pro^rees np tho Yalie; 
passes a saodession of most daborate iron esta 
Dlishments, some of them having tho largest plant 
in the country. For 12 miles the rauways biij 
the rlrdr and bre laid. along the edges of the hills 

Sast furnace, fon^e, and rolling mill, and sooi 
^ey bring us to Bethlehem. 
Tne attractive stream flows alobg the bottoi 
of the valley, with vast asgregations of ironwork 
spread upon its southom banlF. fiero also are th 
extensive establiahments of tho Lehigh 2iino Con 
pany, sine bein? a prominent product. Over on'tti 
noftlMrn side il tno original settlomeiit of th 
Moravians, an odd old tawn,built mostly of brick 
with a slato rdof on every house, founded in 174 
bv the refugee followers of John. Huss ; and Coud 
Zinzendorf , their leader, came here to preach i 
liT^i. This was the earliest and most importac 
settlement of the brotherhood in America^ and fc 
a century it remained a close denomination 
fioWn., Many are the relics shown of these caref 
neoufe^who awelt in a sort of Communism, tna' 
oalning their distinctive principles, such as i 
*■ Ffunily House," the separation of the ^ ses 
■hd she exclusion of an additional trader in 
brtthbh bf business, unless tho amount of tt 
ufarrahtod more than one. During tho Amor 
Rotoliition tho Moravian ** Binglo Sistors** 
btoiderod a banner and preBontod it to C 
Pulaski for having protected tho town. 7 
d their original buildings still exist ; theWi* 
tod Sisters" Houses, tho Congregation House 
the Ohapdl are pteservcd with thoir broad 
ifkiitWBiyitf 0tont tumiture, diminutive wii 
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and odd roofs conti^afitiiig Atrailgdly With the mdre 
pretontions modem builditigd Atound them/ 
This quaint town in its modern settitig 
also has its college, the Lehigh University 
standing on a commanding^ sptir of th« 
i^d jacdnt mountain, and f outidea by another or th«' 
Lehigh coal pHnces. Asa Packer, who was thd 
father oi the Lehigh Yalley Railfoad and tho 
pioneer of the coal trade of the district. Taking 
nis railway, laid upon the Southern bank of the 
river, we are quickly led above iBethlohetn into 
one of the matost seats of the iron manufacttir0 
in the world. The road winds along the crooked 
shores of this Very tortuous river. Which thinka 
nothing of making sudden riffht*angied twiiti 
among the steep bordering clins, parsing plct^ 
of iron mills With pig-iron in profusion and ihounr 
tains of slag, running among rolling-iAills and 
blast-furnaces, and thus comes to Allentown, at a 
depression in the hills, where the Jordan creek 
flows in with rapid carrent, and has a6ro$s it «• 
comfortable-looking town of capacious houses/ 
embowered among ample shade trees, its peopla 
having coined money out of the iron trade. £e-» 
yond are more ironworks and slog heap^i and' 
amidadesert of lava the railway paMes Catai^ati^tiaf 
or the ** Thirsty Land,'' where the iron fiMadei 
afe on a gigantic Scale, with their nioiiiitainfi ot 
slag running off to the Westward like lAiniat^a 
ridgeS of i£e Alleghany range. Evoirything ia 
working to the utmost capacity, and the more 
prosperitv there is. the bigger grow the sl^ 
heaps. Then we pass the enormous plant of the 
** Thomas Ironworks " at Hokendaqua, whose 
owners control the Lehigh Valley priced \ and 
then there are still more mills and mot^ t^^^UL^ ^ 
Ooplajr, after which for a littlo xraf &Q ^\cK^QSt«tini^ 
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We are again approaching the Kittatinny ra] 
the buttress of the Alleghanies ; and the si 
forest-clad hills now cloBely border the crob 
Lehigh. The woods thicken, and the railic 
have their routes hewn out of the laminated re 
along the edee of th*e water, where the spurs of 
mountains closely press the river. In swin^ 
around the sh^rp curves there are magnific 
views given of the jpass ahead at l^e Lehigh G 
Occasionally there is a com patch on a level s] 
but apiculture gets very little show. The < 
looks like a notch with sloping sides cut dowi 
the mountain, with a distant ridge closing 
view seen through the opening, and the olc 
shadows move slowlv over the dark green foli 
covering the high hills to their tops. The rocks 
masises of slate, and some of the protruding c 
are deeply riven to give the railwa^r a ledge to 
ctpon. We halt a moment at Slatington, wHe 
brook makes a depression in the hills, and u] 
valley and alongside the railway are exten 
slate quarries. Slates are being laden at 
station, and masses of broken ones lie in profu 
about. These are the most extensive slate dope 
known, and the back coimtry is being gridirc 
by railwavs to get at them. The output is e: 
mous, and it is one of the most valuable indusl 
in the States. Beyond Slatington the great m< 
tain ridge stretches across our path like a v 
and we run directly towards it. The river £ 
over a slaty bed drawn in almost straight ri< 
directly across, for here the Gap has been brc 
largely througn the deposits ot slatos. Sudd 
we curve around into the notch and ^o dire 
through, with railways, river, and canal tow] 
compressed closely together between the towe 
cliffs that stand up almost perpendicularly al< 
fdde US*. .The^«)9nex7 igjerazid. for the. Ga 



narrow and its sides preclpitouSi and; then emer^ 
tng, tbe rounded peaks of the range stretch far 
away to the north-oast, as we run out in a some- 
what hroader valley on the northern side, in 
Carbon county. A pretty villa is perched on a 
round-topped peak on the opposite hank, and an 
ancient road ascends the declivity, having^ upon it 
an old-time wayside inn — ^the " Kelay House*' — 
for this was in former days the stage-route to th^ 
far northward. The river passes more romantio, 
though less imposing, notches, giving magnificent 
scenery, and then a renewal of slag-heaps spoils 
some of the romance at the iron mills of Party- 
ville, whose chimneys are set m sO deeply among 
the enormous hills that their overhanging smokes 
can scarcely get out. A pork-packing establish* 
ment varies tno monotony at lichighton, and at 
Weissport is the " Emerv Wheel Company, "which 
inakes its useful wheels of Turkish emery and 
American corundum. Then the train passes the 
extensive car-yards and shops of the Lehigh Valley 
Kailroad at Packerton, named in honour of Asa 
Facker, and the long coal-weighing scale, where' 
the loaded coal-cars are weighed while in. 
motion. Above this the projecting spurs of 
Broad Mountain begin to compress &e nver aiMl 
make more fine scenery. The first result of tiiia 
is that the other railway squeezed off the 
northern bank has to cross to our side and is 
carried over our heads. The two lines are laid ft 
short distance side by side, but the hills will not 
permit this very lon^, for soon there is another 
compression by a big cliff and our Lehigh ViJley 
li&e suddenly darts across an iron htidfe to im 
northern bank, the two roads thus fth^nging sides« 
Then we run again through a very narrow space 
with mountains hemming us in and rising honoredtf 
Mrt f«^ tbov.e «• we enter the ctorae in the Broad 
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Mountain raogo. Carving oharpljr around ho: 
the west to the north and then to the east we ha 
at a station, 48 miles from Eoston, and across tl 
rive^i apparently leaning against the mounta: 
wall behind itj is the town of Mauch Chunk, 

This is the oddest looking town in America, 
is set upon a rocky shelf fuiongaide the river ai 
has but two streets. One runs along the ttont 
the shelf, and the other, at right angles, ezten 
hock up a gulch, cleft into the mountain, dop 
which eoines a torrent, generally in a culveit bui 
under the street. Most things seem set on en 
for the steep hillsides leave little room forti 
Ihouses, and the man whose front door opens up< 
the street generally groes out of the third sto 
into his backyard, while the piggery at the ei 
pf (the garden may be 50ft. hi^er thj 
iuB roof. The mountains curve around Ul 
• vast basin with the town on the edg 
Changing in a little fissure, behind which 
^ount Pisgah, rising to a great elevation with i 
ehimney-topped inclined plane. A few pace 
walk from the station causes ycu to halt in amaz 
ment at the novel sight — river, railways, cam 
and the single street fronting the town, all packi 
together into the narrow, curving gorge whii 
bcdods sharply around Bear Mountain, almo 
under which you have alighted from the trai 
The trees hang by slender tenure to the ste^ 
rocks ; the roads are carved on lodges up tl 
mountain side ; everything is chocolate coloun 
by the red sandstone, and, looking down tl 
narrow vallev, its sharp bend quickly takes it o 
of view, while, looking the other way, the bac 
ground is closed by the distant sides of Broi 
Mountain. Crossing over to the town and f acii 
about, the view is of a rushing torrent in the riv 
|rhicl|j^ius over the oanal dam« and haa its roc 
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ing aided by the vigorous blowing of steam from 
nmnerouB locomotiveB. Beyond ii a grand panOij 
rama, the rivor coming down tbroti^n itoi 
X^arrow valley from the eastward and making ^ 
ehort Bwee^ around the conical-topped BearMcmiW 
tain, or, in the oriffinal Indian dialect, th» 
" winch Chunk," in front. Around this onrionsi 
ingai^loaf hill everything curves, the rails, canal|. 
and river forming eo many arcs of circles, alonfli 
whioh snake-like trains of coal cars move ana 
canal barges are drawn by deliberate-paced mulesJ 
Bear Mountain riEos 700i't. high, and everything 
about it is devoted to coals. At the upper end cnl 
tha single front street a high hill cuts the high* 
way ofT, and on its verge, closing the view, is ^ 
granito shaft erected for a soldiers' monument.. 
Attraotive villus and a pretty church adorn th9 
neighbouring hill sides, and here starts the second 
street, zigzagging far up the gulch into the monn^ 
tain, with the torrent rushing beneath the pave^ 
xnent and houses on eitlier hand, having the steep 
banks behind them walled in and terraced io^ 
prevent miniature avalanches. On the hilltop is 
the cemetery. When the development of the coal 
trade made the town outgrow the shelf and guloh 
they hunted out a flat place about 250£t. up thui 
idlf and built Upper Mauch Chunk, and thei^ 
■ought a later outlet on a plain by the riverside 
further up the valley and called it East Maueh 
Chunk. Altoffother, they have managed to pro« 
vide homes for a population of about 10,000 
people, all, in some way or other, depending upon, 
coaLs. Mauch Chunk's most famous townsman 
waaAsa Packer. He was a Lehigh Canal boatman,, 
who in the earlv history of the coal trade de- 
veloped a remarKablo aptitude for transportation 
jBMiagement, and finally became the proJectoK 
Md Imilder of tba Lehi^ Pallor EaihouMi. Bit 
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name is intimatelv associated with all the enter* 
prises of the Lehigh regiciX) for he reaped an 
Miormous fortune, and with it munificently ei^ 
4owed the Lehigh University, and also pro^rided 
in other ways for his neighbours, while his estate 
lield as a toist, still controls the railway over 
which he presided for so many years. On the steep 
hillside, at the end of the street, behind thie 
soldiers' monument, is seen his former home^ 
while far above and almost over the top of his 
bouse is the cemetery, on the summit of the hill« 
wherein lie his remains. His railway trains roll 
out a steady reouiem below. 

Climbing to tne hilltop and looking down over 
the narrow little town and the river and railroac^ 
jike so many rings rounding Bear Mountain, it 
can be realised what a strange place Manch 
Chunk is, and how well the people have utilized 
the ecantv space to get it in oetween hiUs and 
river. Behind us rises Mount Pis^ah, with its 
irdioed piano railway, the famous "Switchback," 
which was the earliest method by railway of get- 
ting the coals out to market. The hard anthracite 
was first discovered nearly a centunr ago about 
nine miles north-west of Mauch Cnunk by a 
hunter, at Summit-hill, on Sharp Mountain. Th« 
earliest method of trausportation was by the 
Lehigh Canal, the coals being brought out to the 
river in wacons, and in 1820, as Asa Packer used 
to tell it, 385 tons were sent to Philadelphia and 
'' completely choked the market. '' But the trade 
afterwards grew at an amaziDg rate, these veins 
proving most prolific, their thiclnibss in acme 
places being b3ft., and producing the hardest 
anthracite known. The " Switchback" is a gravity 
railway! built in lB2*ly to bring the coals out from 
the mines to the river. The loaded cars were ma 
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mile to Upper Mauch Ohank, where ther 
cBptied the coalt into chutes that deHveNd 
ihem in eanal barges in the river below* 
To set the empty cars bock they were ha'aled 
up the inclined piano on Mount Pittgali, : thetii 
run by gravity six miles to the foot of Mount 
J^erson,. hauled up a second inclined plane, and 
Ihen run three miles further down the slope t6 
Bummitrhill. This cheap and ingenio^is tfansity' 
after serying its purpose tor many years, was supep- 
flsded by another railway, and the '^ Switchback ** 
has now become an excursion route for tourists* 
They go there by thousands to ^t hauled up the 
planes and then slide down hill, the ealiilarating 
lonmey being at times fpven a spice of danger by 
threatened collision with a stray cow. Mount 
Piegah rises dCOft. above Mauch Chunk «ad 
.l,(i€Qft. above the ocean level, while Mount 
Jefferson is 1,660ft. high. These elevated perohes 

f:ive grand views over ran^e upon range of gray* 
opped mountains for a circuit of fifty mike or. 
more. The mining town of Summit-hill is the' 
chief one of the Lehigh region, having about 7,000 
population, most of whom work the coalpits of 
Sharp Mountain and the Panther Creek valler,. 
■ending their coals out through a tunnel to the 
liOhigh above Mauch Chunk. There is a burning 
mine at this place, which has been smouldering 
over £0 ^ears, and has consumed so much of the 
underlying coal measures that the baked and 
aunk^i ground on the surface looks like the crater 
cf a volcano. But Summit-hill is not attractive^ 
iB&d its chief feature seems to be the enotmoua 
masses of slate and refuse that have been cast oat 
of the pits. 

Above the carious gorge and town of Maa<Qhi 
Chunk the Lehigh Valley Eailtoad lo>\iS7i% ^Qbs^ 
«ver ior mai^ miJes, a w.i»4ina» mk VW ^ftSB^««^ 
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«n6ompasiidd by enormous hills, throi%li which its 
deep and crooked valley is carved, evidently by 
successive convulsions of nature. Gorge after 
gorfl|e is passed/ the railways running on both 
baziKS. A canal had been originally there, but it 
is not used above fe!ast Mauch Ghank, haviug been 
destroyed by a freehet some years ago. The ruined 
damsfUdd canal locks overiftrhich the amberM»)lcured 
Watels Ppnr show how extensive the work onc^ 
Was* The country is rough and strewn with 
boulders and the river filled with them. Some of 
the bends are complete semi-circles, river and rail- 
ways laid in concentric riugs around the bases of 
bold promontories, a marvel of crookedness and 
good engineering. Branch linos come in from the 
coal measures adjacent in the Mahanoy Valley and 
JBfazelton region, but we soon run beyond them 
into the heart of the Alleghanies, the stratified 
rocks with their saddles and dips, exposed by the 
river, giving excellent opportunity for the study ol 
geology. We pass the Broad Mountain, and get 
into a different region, where the hills are not so 
high^ and have been almost denuded ot timber hy 
-the ruthless wood-choppers ot a past generations'' 
iThe Upper Lehigh was formerly a prolific timber^ 
producing region, but it has seen its best 
days, the wasteful American habit of cutting off 
all the trees having loft no signs of forest beyond 
some scrubby aftergrowth. In this section be- 
tween the Broad Mountain and the long range 
next north-west, the floor of the intervening 
valley is about 900ft. elevation above tide-water. 
Ihe stream is narrow and shows some timber 
rafts, with extensive dykes and booms for catch- 
ing the logs.but these are chiefly the relics of a past 
industry falling into decay. White Haven, a vil- 
lage of wooden houses sot upon the hillside, was 
icataerly the fienixe ol ^ bii&iL.tmbQT trade, and 



htt^ tk» rAilwfty ftnd river diverge, aftef bftving 
kojit Mbh olose company for about 75 miles from 
the l^'orks of tiie Cclawaro. The Lehigh cornea 
from the north-east from its sources about 20 
tnilos away in the Koscopec Mountain. The rail-* 
Iray turns to the north-west to climb that moun« 
tain, for no friendly stream has here carved • 
^rge to lot the locomotive through. Up a wind* 
ing grade the engine labours, over the bleak moori 
that make the mountain side, the browustonil 
strata cropping out, but the country almost with^ 
out habitation, and finally the summit is crossed 
at an elevation of l,8C0ft., which marks the 
height of land between the afBuents of the Del*« 
ware and the Susquehanna. The road then skirtd 
along the brow of the glen formed by the head- 
waters of Nescopec Creek, whose valley leads off 
to the westward. A far outlook is given over 
the dark and hkiy mountain-tops, and here in 
a commanding position the railway has built its 
** Glen Summit Hotel," where the train halts, in 
a position that exhibits a landscape back over the 
Haze Hon region and the long elopes of Broad 
Mountain ; while westward, across the Nescopod 
Valley, are soon far away the higher tops of the 
main range of the Allec^hanies, just rising into 
dew beyond the SuEquchaniia. Thus the summit 
f one mountain ridge shows the two long parallel 
dgos that border it on either eido. 
The stout and contented train hands, nearly all 
them of the sturdy "Pennsjrlvania Dutch" race^ 
o look healthy and hearty m this br^icing moun- 
n region, are caring for their coaches, while the 
sengcrs enjoy a good meal in the hotel, which 
ne of the most popular resorts in tbd kWi^^W^ 
, and then the journey is reautncd. 'Vi^ Toax 
tJydown giado on a windinglinexmtVi \t toxcife* 
* ibo bead of a deep gorae, do^u v^iVOo. *ii 
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laid an abandoned inclined plane railway. ' 
train moves out along the upper edge of thlB gc 
to the verge of the Kesccpec Mountain^ and 
roadway, turning to the loft, there hursts upon 
li^ht.the iinest view in the '^Keystone State/' 
fair Wyoming Yalleyi with its gorgeous beau 
of cities, villages, farms, and glinting rv 
leen from an elevation of l,2^ft. bud 
view is worth crossing the ocean to see. ! 
Susquehanna river can oe traced fornearly 20m 
through the long and trough-like valley from 
northern end, where it breaks through the mo 
tain range to get into the valley, at Cai 
bell's Ledge, down south-westwardly to where 
river passes out through the narrow gorge of 19 
ticoke Gap. On one side the Nescopec i 
Moosie range encloee the valley and on the ot 
the Shawnee Mountain, also called the Nc 
Mountain, with the long and higher ridge of 
Alleghany main range l^hind it. To the noi 
east this beautiful valley is prolonged by 
Lackawanna river valley, which flows down to 
Susquehanna and loins it at Pittston just after 
tatter stream breaks through the mountain ri 
to ^t in. This gorgeous vale, with the ricl 
agncultiure on its surface, and underlaid by 
most valuable of all the anthracite coal measui 
is a succession of towns and villages, with ini 
rening coal mines, the land marked over by b 
railways with their little puffing engines ; and 
is spread out at our feet as the train quic 
smerges from the gor^e, with a suddenness tha 
almost startling. It is like a view from a ballo 
There is the village of l^anticoke, then Plymot 
then the spreading city of Wilkesbarr^. the d 
town of the valley ; and far beyond, as tne rive 
kraced at its turning point, are the ioliage-hid< 
honaes of Pittston. Between them all are clusl 
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of villages and black coal heaps from the mines 
while the whole surface is cot up into the green imd 
brown fields of the rich farms of the valley, across 
whidi the long streaks ot railways sl^retch. The 
train moves all too quickly to permit one to drink 
in this grand scene, as it slides down the grade 
of nearly a hunored feet to the . mile along 
the face of ,the mountain side to get into the 
ralJey, first winding about amon^c the spurs far 
pouihward and then coming back northward to 
Wilkosbarr^ to obtain distance enough to ma^e 
the descent. The old Indian trails are crossed 
which the red men followed in the earlier days, 
before th^ poet Campbell,whoee name is embalmed 
in its finest mountain peak of Campbell's Ledge/' 
bad occasion to write of '^ Gertrude of Wyoming." 
The name of the Susquehanna means the ''broad 
and shallow river," the Indians thus designatiog 
this great waterway which takes so much of the 
drainage of the Alleghanies, yet is so filled with 
rocks and rapids as to defy all attempts at satis- 
factory navigation, excepting by timoc^r rafts and 
canal barges. It flows 4G0 miles from Otsego 
Lake, in New York, receiving many large tribn* 
iaries, and at its mouth forms Chesapeake Bay. 
Hie Indians named the rich and fertile valley, 
which spreads for a width of three or four miles 
between the high mountain ridfes, the '' large 
plains,'' or the ** Maughwauwama/' which, after 
undergoing various changes, was fimally pleasantly 
corrupted into the "Wyoming. Its lower part 
makes Luzerne county and its upper portion 
Lackawanna county. This valley was bought 
from the *' Six Nations " of Indians (the Iroquois) 
b^ an association of settlers from Conneoticut,and, 
sfter varying experiences^ the war of the American 
Rerolution f oaiui a thriving settlement of about 
K|p00jpf9^|f^fttt(^^^ «bpTe JW ilkoBi^^ 
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barr^'fl present site. In June,1778,diinng tnat 
ibe oetttement w«fl attacked by a foroa of Br 
troojM and Mohawk Indians, and the '' Wyoz 
3k£ai6aGTe" followed on July 3» the British of£ 
Mng unable to restrain the atrocities of 
MTai^. ^' Queen Bether's Bock" is shown, w 
% haU-breed woman, to avonge the death of 
son, tomahawked 14 helpless prrisoners, Moe 
the survivors fled from uie region, and did no 
turn until long after the war, When the infant se 
Bient was renewed by the foundation of the 
aent thriving city^ just below the scene of 
massacre, which waa gratefully named after 
British defenders ox colonial rights— Wi! 
Barr^. Wliile these memories are recalled, 
train swiftly glides down the steep grade, 
peaches of the distant river glint and sparkl 
the sunlight, flowing through the centre of 
broad plain dotted all over with white houses 
little specks, and the clustering villages that 
gregate near the black coal heaps at the outc 
of the pits. We go away south in getting c 
the hill almost to Kanticoke, and then, tui 
back, pass in view of Plymouth, both having 
the scones of terrible mining disasters. Thei 
better timber on the hillsides than was it 
back along the Lehigh, and after running ai 
forests and coal j^nd culm heaps, with long lin 
laden coal oars, and passing squads of oo] 
damping about with their lamps on their hati 
finally get down into the bottom of the va 
The enormous coal output and largo populati< 
this thriving region have made it a tomi 
goal for the railways, although the constructi< 
roadways over the mountains to get in has 
v«y costly. The " two Lehighs " both run 
into it, and alB<$^*t^e ^^ two D^bkTfaces "«-the] 
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%1lA WMtoM cotnptmies. The iPiU&t cotttft iii 
frotn the laekavamia Valley to the northwfttd,' 
Irhile the former cross the moQntains from the 
ftoath-east. The Bhrie Railway has a branch lead«* 
ing in from the north-e|ist, while the Pelinsyl* 
irania Railroad has made a bew route from ihe 
•oath thtotigh Nanticoke Gap. Thns Bit gtoob 
hiilwayft compete for the rich ti^ffib of the groat 
(MMI baiiiMl imderlying this magnificent Wyc&itig 
Vallejr. 

Wilkesharr^, which ha« ahdtit 35,000 potmlati^d,^ 
CDven a broad surface on the cast bank of ih^ 
Snfiotiehanna, its snburbe stretching far on either 
ha&a and up on the fepnrs of the monntains. Its 
Oonrt^iouBe-square, surrounded by fine shops, 
banks, and showing every evidence of business^ 
testifies with the neighbouring streets to the 
wealth and industry of the population. Row after 
row of fine houses, and particularly the grand 
esplanade of pal&cos fronting the Susquehannay 
show how the people have dug riches out of the 
bowels of the earth. There are many residencea 
here that equal almost the finest ux>on Fifth* 
aVonue in Kew York. Yot every point of outlook^ 
although the soenery in all directions is sTaixd ii 
over a dismal ooal-ureaker, or long blaolc oolm- 

heap. Or at linos of coal-laden railway ean^ 
so that it moat become a trifie monotonous 
to the wealthy to be thus constantly reminded ot 
how thoy got ridb. The Lohigh Valley Railroad 
docs a brisk trade at its capacious and protty sta* 
tion, for the restless Americans like to spend 
their money in travelling, and the enterprising 
railway managers are always prepared to give 
them the opportunity. This railway follows tha 
Bosquehanna nearly a hundred miloa liOi^SMvk^ 
taitb Hew York. It passoa {toni ^iWedoakt^ 
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Pittston, nine miles above, the river meandering 
over a comparatively flat valley o{ rich farms. com- 
pletely underlaid with coal seams, the galleries 
peing run long distances from the shafts, and a 
few of them completely under the river to the 
western side of the valley. Some of theee mines 
have been worked for 80 vears, so that the size 
of the mountains of remse they cast out has 
become something portentous. At Pittston, the 
two streams unite, the narrow Lackawanna flow^ 
ing into the broader Susquehanna, the latter 
coming from the north-west through the notch 
cut down in the mountain range. This is the 
most charming of the mountain views from the 
floor of the.vallov, the broad lodge far up the side 
of the grand peak upon the noi'thern verge of the 
notch having indicated the name of Campbell's 
Ledge. The railway disappears through the 
narrow pass to continue its northern journey ,, 
eoing almost beneath thetowering peak wnidl has 
Been consecrated to the memory of the poet* 
Down upon the riverside, about half-way between 
Wilkesbarr^ and Pittston, is a plain granite shafts 
near the village of Wyoming, which marks the 
scene of the massacre and the burial-place of the 
eollected bones of the slaughtered. It stands 
beside the swift-flowing river, and for a noble 
background rises the great North Mountain 
range. 

XIII.— THE VALLEY OP THE UPPER 

DELAWARE. 

Tne great Kittatinny mountain range, stretch^ 
ing north-east from the Lehigh Gap, is pierced by 
the Delaware river, 29 miles away. The two 
ttreams that form this imnortant river rise in th« 
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Gatskills, and for more than 200 miles they How 
down along the western side of the Eittatinny, 
seeking an outlet to the sea, uniting to form the 
Pel»ware at ihe north-east corner of the Keystonfl 
State. For much of this distance the Erie Rail* 
way uses the Delaware yalleyin its route from 
New York to the West. Finally the river tumi 
and goes through the '^ Water Gap " at a distance 
of about SO miles in a straight line north from 
Philadelphia. On this great range between the 
Lehigh and the Delaware there are fire other de* 
pressions, the chief being the ** Wind Gap/' It 
miles from the Delaware. This notch is not so 
low as the Water Gap, and the Indians appro- 
priately described them by giving names indicating 
that the wind went through one ^efp and the water 
went through the other. To this day the disap- 
pointed farmers of the neighbourhood^when looking 
for rain in times of summer drouth, berate the clouds 
that slip by them and are blown away through 
the Wind Gap. Another of the depressions not 
iax from the Water Gap was named in honour ot 
an ancient Indian interpreter, Moses Funda 
Tatamy, who was an important man in these 

fiarts, and is now called '* Tat's Gap/' for short, 
n the dim past it is said the Kittatinny had no 
Water Gap, but dammed up the waters into a vast 
lake, covering North-Eastern Pennsylvania and M 
the adjacent country, and having its outlet at the 
higher level of the Wind Gap. But a mighty 
Donvulsion rent the rocks and let the waters 
through, draining the lake and uncovering 
rich lands, which became the favoiudte hunting 
grounds of the Lenni Lonapes, who named it in 
their appropriate way tibe land of the ^'Minisink,'* 
meaninjc *^ the waters have gone." The mountaiii 
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chain tnus rnren asunder left two aDrupt peaki 
ttanding on either hand, towerinff l,6U0}t. higb» 
^[^Bse were named in honour of the Indiana 
Mount Minsi from one of their tribep, andlkfoont 
Tammany from the most renowned diieftain o| 
the Lenni Lenapes, who were afterwards called 
the Delawares. Tlu« was the |;reat Tamanond, 
whO} haying been a '' boss '' Indian politician ixi 
his day, is not inappropriately reproduced u 
8t. Tammany y who is the spirit now presiding over 
the council fires of the '* Sachems of Tammany 
Hall,'' who try to rule the turbulent politics of 
New* York city. 

Betraoing our steps down the Lehigh river to 
its mouth at the '' Forks of the Delaware," an4 
crossing the river to Phillipsburg in New Jersey, 
opposite [fasten, we take a train on a branch o| 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and ascend the upper 
Delaware valley. The river goes through a narrow 
eorge above Easton, with much pebble and shingle 
in tne channel over which the rapid current foams, 
and the valley then broadening makes long 
reaches that give quite a fine outlook as the rai^ 
^ay winds with the stream. Soon we pass Belvi-« 
dere, " the town with the beautiful view," which 
has a superb position and a magnificent panorama 
before it of the woodclad hills across xho Dela« 
ware, and the broad sweep of the river as it curves 
eranaly around from the north towards the east 
to make a peninsula upon which the town is built« 
Its favourite newspaper is the Belvidere Apollo* 
The slate^oofed houses are wholly embedded in 
foliage, and their luxmiant gardens border the 
railway. Kunning over the farm-land and among 
rolling hills we -soon get a broadening view far op 
the valley, and there, ton miles away, are the dar^ 
sides of the Kittatinny and its Water Gap. The 
k^in halts at ihe foot oi the Peuxmss^u^Vsxki&hiUsx 
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which tho modom railway builder has corrapted 
into **Manunka Chunk Mountain," through which 
tho Lackawanna Bailway comes by a tunnel, 
having crossed New Jersey nearly one hundred 
miles from New York Harbour. The linos unite 
and proceed directly for the Gt&p, which now 
stands up prominently before us, Minsi and Tam« 
many rising far above the intervening hills — Tam« 
many on tho right, abruptly, and Minsi on the left, 
more sloping. Between tnem, through tho narrow 
notch making the Gap, can be seen the dim out* 
lino of the Focono mountain range far to tho 
northward. The road is hewn out of the hil inside 
above tho river level, and just below the Gap it 
crosses to the Pennsylvania shore. Then can be 
seen just behind, and partly closing the Gap, a 
lower peak, called tho Blockhead Mountain. Soon 
the train roaches the foot of Minsi, and turning 
with tho river suddenly to tho left it enters tho 
Gap, tho line closely hugging tho edge of tho 
narrow stream that has broken tlie route through. 
The precipitous mountains riso high above us, and 
in fact far higher and with more stupendous clifls 
than the range shows at either the Lehigh or tho 
Schuylkill Gap. The enormous peaks seem almost 
ready to topple over. The railway swings grandly 
around to the left, and then to the right, through 
the gorge, with vast masses of rock far above and 
almost overhanging the lino. In a few minutes 
wo are through, and rounding tho protruding 
Blockhead Mountain are at the station, tho length 
of tho pass being about two miles. Then tho 
passengers are dragged in wagons up a steep zigw 
sag road, through ihick woods, -on the highway 
leading to Tat's Gap. Successivo ledges or ^«ck» 
logical terraces mark the face oi M.'iT\a\, WiiV vv^x^. 
those are the hotcla and board*m^-\iovia^ft, i'st >S<c» 
VKUar Gad is a noted sumxa^ xeaot\i» Ki\»^ ^ 
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orooked half mile and an aaoent of aoout 400£t«- 
the journey is finiflhed. 

From the hotel piazea at this elerationof 400ft.» 
with the cool morning air gently hlowing from tha 
northward across the land of the Minisinfc, thera 
is a charming view of this remarkahle formation of 
nature. Opposite, on the Kew Jersey shore, is 
elevated the hold and loft v form of Mount Tam« 
many, and to the southward spreads Mount Minsi, 
tiie river forcing a narrow w^y hetween them^ 
although it runs far helow, and is so covered in by 
tibie trees and projecting cliffs that it cannot m 
seen. Down in toe valley the passing trains roll 
aloni^y and they can be traced upon the blade linea 
of rails far away to the north-west aa they move 
up the valley of a little stream known aa.Brod* 
head's Greek, the Brodhead family being Ihe great 
people hereabout. The Delaware river comes ab- 
ruptly around the projecting point of a mountain 
from the north-east. The hunting ground's of the 
Minisink are spread all across the* view to the 
northward, a broad and luxuriant expanse of rich 
and rolling farm-lands, crossed by the lower ranges 
of the Fox and Shawnee Hills, through which Uie 
creek comes by a miniature f^p. The Pocono 
Moxmtains bound the Minisink m gray and misty 
outline at the horizon. Turning to the 80utli« 
ward, the huge mountains bordering the Water 
Oap,Darelya mile from us, close the view abruptly j^ 
excepting where the Delaware goes arouna its 
craceful curve through the narrow gorge and 
IS soon lost behind the intervening cliffs. 
These are part of a precipitous but com- 
paratively low mountain jutting out in front o' 
Tammanv, which prevents seeing the lower poi^ 
tion of tne Gap, and this tantalizing obstruction 
hma OAUsed the stupid mo\m\Aivii^Vi\Qhhas tiins 
put itself in the way to V)^ caSi^ .^^ ISvaO^^wMl 
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Mountain. With a companion cliff on the otiier 
Bide it makes the entrance gateway of the paafj 
Their sides are densely winded, and between 
them- the narrow stream curves prettily to the 
eastward. Minsi, also densely wooded, rising 
just below, like the curved side of a great basin, 
closes in the view, while the tall and abrupt wi^l 
of Tammany on tne other side rises in bluish haie 
behind the smaller Blockhead in front. Between 
the two g^eat mountains is the Gap, thronch 
which the river has broken its way to get to 1m 
•ea— -narrow, contracted, and apparently just 
opening like a pais of sliding doors. This extr** 
ordinary formation is upon such a stupendous 
scale that everything else seems dwarfed. Qasing 
upon the grand sighb as the first beams from the 
sun have managed to get down and make • rip- 
pling silveir streak upon the river above the pass, 
while the gentle air from over the Minisink 
country l»reathes a solace, we lean back in the 
capacious armchairs on the broad piasza, and 
through the openings in the waving foliage drink 
in the g^lorious scene. Here for fagged-out human 
nature is a balmy restorative, and the sight over 
blue hills and placid waters that gives a perfect 
rest. Such is the Water Gap as seen from Sunset- 
hill. 

But this romantic region cannot be gazed at, 
no matter how beautiful, too long before break- 
iaet. The mountain air while restful is an appe* 
tizar. After the necessary f ortihcation of a good 
meal, we climber dovm the hill by steep and wind- 
^ing paths and over rustic bridges, beside pretty! 
bits of shrubbery and flowers and little watmallsii 
and embark upon a tiny steamboat for a voyage 
down the Delaware tibrough the Ov^. Tick^ Nm^^ 
takes us ovt apon the narrow iivex «Xi ^izA \«3k\^«»s^ 
afjm im n euBo basixu with tbeto^jexVaa'^^''*^**®^ 
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eiieoittlittsiiiDS U8. their ereen foliage olitigiflg to 
Hie crags. We look back at Stmset^iill with tbe 
i^reat hotels built upon its ledges on^ aboVe the 
other^ the upper one, which wo hare jnst left^ 
aeeming almoffb suspended from the sky, it stands 
ko high abo^e us. To the southward ^ liie moonr- 
lains forming the gigantio basin, at the bottom o€ 
Hrhich wo are fioatin^^ raise their heads far bi^tf , 
tlM aMost perpendicular cliffs surmoiinttia hf 
fiMwses of trees* These cliffs form a wall of dm: 
^tad aamdstone, rent into a horiaontal chamh^ lodF- 
In^ ntt unlike the open mouth of somB 
monster^ and therefore called the '* Dragoons 
ifaw." Far above^ perdied on an eminence, is a 
ioliage-covered arlK>ur. This is idie ^' Lover'n 
Zieap," upon " Winona's Cliff," elevated more 
than 400ft; above the river. To the daatward^ 
(orther around the basin, a wooded rarine 
j^videa the cliff from the dide of Mount 
Minsi, which grandly lises far above. Here^ 
en the •• Promontory," 600ft. abovd the riverj ia 
inothor arbour, and about 100ft. highor up, but 
farther back from the precipitous face of the 
mountain, a third arbour rises amid the foliago on 
top of " Prospect Rock." The river seems very 
Harrow, the almost porpondiculor mountain-^sidoa 
coming down to tho water's edge, and in thoir 
vastness dwar&ng all below. The little steamboat^ 
going down stream, heads for Moimt Minsi, tha£ 
aoems to closo tho passage through which it flows, 
standing thero like on obstructive wall as wo louna 
tho end of Blockhead Mountain. Grandly the 
kOrgC swoops around to the loft as wo glide alohg^ 
the curving linos of rails at the foot of Minu 
glistening in tho sunlight. Soon passing the point 
Hf the Blockhead, wo see tho towering form of 
SCammanj behind it, the Ga^^W^^ ^ IvtUo not<A 
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Mid hirther doHm, as the steamboslt movoii. The 
beetling cragd rising far aboTo show the rockjr 
upheaval that made this groat mountain diain^ 
and on both sides of the gorge the range rises 
higher and higher aa wo enter the Gap. Having 
rounded the eastern curve, we glide between the 
Blockhead and Minsi, and now steer direct for iha 
'ace of Tammanjy as the river begins its secotid 
■rand eoinre throilgh the Qsp^ this time revprsiiMl: 
lue motement and flowing towards the aootOr 
around the base of Minsi. The harrow stmaitt 
siarply bends to the right as we enter the pass^ 
Wii<m is not 8C0 yards wide, while dbrectiy in frooft 
Tflmmany rises almost perpendicularly to nearlj^ 
twice that height. The rocks on either hand^aa We go 
between them, look as if the fissure had been rent 
by fi sudden convulsion, and the whistle is sounded 
fco siiow the ' superb ecno reverberating from one 
aide to the othot in the deep chasm. A little 
furtLor and the Gap suddenly ends, for the face of 
ihe £ittatinny, south of the pass, rises almost' 
fibruptly from a compaf'atively level plain, where 
low rocky ridges so cover the view of the water 
that it is almost impossible to discern the route 
taken by the river in flowing away. 

finch a wonderful placd as this, within a feW 
hours' railway journey from the populous cities of 
the coast, has naturally become a popular resort. 
There are 30 or 40 hotels and boarding-houses 
within a small circuit around the Water Gap, ahd 
the earlier visitors formed associations that madd 
roads and footpaths to display the beauties of the 
adjacent mountains. The earliest of these was 
pbe " Honourable Corps of Sappers and MltiWK^^" 
CB-ganized upon tl>e ttuly Airvoric5ttv'baR\% oi ^Vvfe^ 
^wonr man an oQico, Thia lood-y ol racfttfwsiv^cAk. 
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and Fbiladelphia people, who had about IOC 
offioiais of vanoufl grades of dignity to oonunand 8 
iolitary individual who was known as the '/ Uigl 
Private.*' Then came the " Minsi Pionoorg,** but 
aftei^ several years of industrious laboui-s the\ 
f$Il into ways of idleness, and now the landlor<u 
dhiefy look after the roadnuiking. Among thei^ 
$11 f hofw^fvetf convenient paths have been laid ova 
f^ develop the beautieB of this eztraordinaiy 
^fotga. The romantic ^* Sylvan Wav *' is laid oit 
(jiiong the wild banks, of the Caldeno Creek— a 
ibam^ which was made by three of the roadmakeis^ 
iaeh contributing a syllable. The path leads from 
the steamboat landing up the creek to the level of 
Ab hotel at 400ft. elevation, where it is damned 
folio the ** Lakelef for a water reservoir — a pretty 
riheei.of water surrounded by rocks and shrubliiBrv. 
Bio "Sylvan Way'* then leads further up tne 
bank of the little stream, a rough and roclnr paUn 
way, over rustic stairways, among the laurels, 
tibrong^ wild woods, past cascades and rapids, all 
given romantic names, and finally away from Uie 
stream and out towaros the face of the mountaiui 
irhere it. runs into another route known as the 
V True Bidge Path." This is the most travelled 
route of the Gap, its entrance bein^r an arbour 
•rected by the ^* Minsi Pioneers,' who have 
covered it with rustic emblems, with the motto, 
JfwefUam viam aui faciam. It is a pleasant path 
alcmg the face of the mountain, with froauent 
views through the trees out over the magnincent 
>rge» Hie travellers who have gone this way 
kve nomerously cut their names on woodwork^ 
ladirTails, stairways, and brid£;es along the path. 
It l^ads steadily upward b^ oridses, flints of 
irboden or stone steps, and inclined and tortuous 
.*way9f until we come out at the arbour perched 
VjgUBk.*^ VtinpQft'B Cliff.'' {rom which th^re is • 
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jrr^d outlook over the river, the mountainsi .and 
4ie yiftlley^ far away to the northward. ' ) 

The thnlling story of Wmona is' the farooriliia 
tradition of the Water Gap. This heantifol^iaidcNli 
Tas the heloved and only danghter of the nobl* 
l^ieftain Wissinoming, who reigned oyer th« 
jKinisink more than two centuries ago. The Datoh 
dt that time penetrated into this region &om Neir 
Iforlf. and Hendrick Van Allen came along, npoik 
9ih alleged mission from the Holland Government^ 
to look after a copper mine, although, acoocdinj^ 
to the stoiy, his time seemed chiefly oocapied hy 
^ing out rowinff and fishing with the churning 
Winona in a little red canoe. Soon afterwards Wia- 
flinoming died, and, his sonManatamany heooming 
chief, a rival Indian tribe essayed to defeat th» 
youngman, but after several trials found it could 
not be done, l^iese contests, however, embroiled 
the Indians with the whites, whereupon the flir 
Winona, exertingher qualities as a aiplomatisIL 
restored peace. Then came the Enclish ocAiqueM 
of the Dutch at New York, when oraers were stid^ 
denly sent Hendrick to return to Amsterdam. Ha 
hesitated about breaking the sad news to WinoiMi| 
but finally, taking her up upon the cliff, he read 
her the fatal letter. Tke effect was startling. 
The story says that. " standing firm and erect as 
the forest oak, displaying^ the heroism of her noble 
ancestry," she maae an impassioned speech axtd 
** then disappeared. Hendrick ran to the cliff ; 
caught her m hit arms ; they reeled on tha 

precipice ; and .'' Such is the stoiy of the 

** Lover's Leap " from " Winona's Cliff," and 
the reader can imagine them dashed to piecee in 
the deep gorge beneath. The arbour stands whera 
the lovers made the leap, and behind it a booth 
dispenses refreshing liquids to the less despairing 
loras of to-dftyt who maygrt ik wboififlcim^ jhxm 
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by climbing these steep mountain Bides. We eav 
look out far o,w&y over the Minisink and trace tl3€ 
Delftworo for miles as it comes down in the fiai 
land p(U5t a aeries of islands towards the Gap. The 
luurrow river below us curves around in front) 
$TBt to the left and then to the right, between tha 
great mountains. Here can bo seen to perfeoticn 
the ofiTect of the mighty coovnlfiion that has le| 
tibe river tbroush the Kittatinny. Further up 
|ihe mountain siae the path goes on, and^ windmg 
firound a ^rand ravine, comes out at the '^Promon- 
tory/' which is on Mount Minsi^ and so per- 
j>Qndicularly above the water that if so inclmed 
one could jump down into it. Another splendid! 
Tiew stretches far over the hills to the distant 
Pocono Mountains. The oloud shadows creep 
Along the dark sides of Mount Tammany, whicA 
looks like a vast recumbent elephant, its peaks 
towering above us, an ahno«t unexplored region, 
i^he path then leads still higher over the rough 
sandstone to the '^ Prospect Jttock,*' and finally, 
M mile further, to the •* Summit." This is 
much higher, but its views lack the superb 
beauties of the transcendent scene from the 
lees elevated spots that overlook the Gap,al though 
the summit displays an outlook over many milea 
of country on both sides of the great ranee. 

The gem of the Water Gap is the '* Eureka 
Crlen.'' High up on the mountain side spouta 
<>ut the ** Hunter's Spring," and the stream from 
it rushes down a precipitous gorge, wild beyond 
description, the overhangiDg trees snutting out all 
rays of the sun, so that the growth of mosses and 
terns is most beautiful. Uccasionally the piles 
of moBS-covered rocks almost conceal the stream 
flowinpl beneath them, which makes a succes* 
sion of cascades for over a tliausaud feet down the 
l^vil^e until it dart§ under the railroad and 
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into the river. Tho ^len is entered from the 
»* True Ridge Path " at' the top. The broad 
footpath down it has long rustic stairways and 
bridges so placed as to display all the boauiiies of 
the glen, its stream tumbling swiftly over the 
moss-grown rocks and plunging down the cascades. 
kt times the path crosses tlie wild gorge, which 
is the most enchanting of the wonders of tne Gap. 
It is abrupt in itfl descent, so that the route 
d,e8cends lengthened stairways and winds in full 
view far below, as you look through the trees 
down the wild, rough, and rock-lined fissure. The 
stream dashes over its largest waterfall into ths 
** Grotto," where tho brownstone rocks stand up in 
the form of a capacious amphitheatre, and then ii 
reaches " Rebecca's Bath," a little water-basin, 
so naturally formed that it looks as if some onohad 
placed i% just by the exit of tho glen at the river. 
Alongside this bath, with winding steps leading 
tho path into it, is the most attractive arbour a| 
the Gap, a pleasant place to sit under the mstio 
roof and watch the watei-s run over the edge of the 
basin and disappear under a little bridge. Fropa 
Eureka Glen paths lead along the face of tho 
Giant's Cliff, hundreds of feet above the roadway 
£ar below, where caves are hollowed out, and then 
right into the Dragon's Jaw, where rough rocks oa 
the outer edge make teeth and fan^. Yigoroufl 
scrambling is necefl8ary,butthe exercise is healthy. 
And no one can undertake the task without feeling 
Um exhilaration. 

Above the Water Gap, stretching along th^ 
western base of the Kitta tinny, is the pretty valley 
of Cherry Creek, a land which the local chroniclei 
describes as " full of dimpling hills and finq 
orchards, among which stalwart men live to a ripe 
old age upon the purest apple whisky." There ar^ 
Blmatjr ol rocks, and the country folk live io. cAA^. 
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time lo^ and plaster houses. Slate factories are a 
prolific indus^, and the sign-posts on the high* 
way along the valley generally point to the Watcff 
Gap one way and the Wind Gap the other wa^f . 
Beyond this, across the range of the Fox Hills, is 
the Pocono Valley^ with the chief town of this 
region of the Minisink spread along its bottom 
lands. Stroudsbxirg,uponthe Pocono (Sreek, with the 
lofty Pocono Mountain range rising in the dlth 
tance behind it. This is a comfortable-looking 
place, with rows of shade trees fronting the main 
street along the broad gardens that surround the 
cosy residences. Many of the people are slate- 
maKers and tanners, both being profitable indus* 
tries throughout tnis region. Like so many por- 
tions of the States, religious persecutions in 
Europe sent the earliest settlers to the Upper 
Delaware. Nicolas Depui, a Huguenot, was the 
first European at the Water Gap, coming here in 
1725, and living in friendliness . with the Indians. 
Then tiiree brothers La Bar, more refugees from 
French religious persecution, desiring to be soli- 
tary, built a cabin below the Gap, and plodded 
through the gor^e to get their wneat ground at 
Depurs little mill in the valley above. They 
married Dutch wives, but at the opening of the 
present century, the country getting too crowded 
tor them, one of the brothers emigrated to the 
frontier, ^en in Ohio, to get jnore room. When 
be reached his 9dth year he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, and feeling lonely out on the Ohio 
frontier, in his 100th year ho married a second 
wife, and afterwards lived to the sturdy age of 
105. This venerable pioneer left a son at the 
Water Gap who became the most famous American 
centenarian of his time— George La Bar, a vigor* 
ous woodchopper almost to the day of his death, 
who died at the afi:e of 107 in 1876. His bipother 
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lived beyond 98.andliis 8on,who was aged 21 when 
lie mamed a wife aged 13, still lives there with htf , 
both bein^ vigorous octogenarians. Such is the 
Jtohgevity induced by the wholesome air of these 
inarvellouB mountains. When Stephen Girard came 
to America he had a companion. Antoine Dutot, 
who wandered to the Water Gap, founded its little 
Village that has grown into such a popular resortj 
opened the first road through the gorge in 1800^ 
and then, when his life had ripened for the harvest, 
selected nis own grave on Sunset-hill, where he 
was buried, solitary and alone, at a ripe old age, 
like all the others. His original highwav is x^ow 
the railway route through the Gap. Such is the 
xocord of this ^eat wonder of nature, the ^orge 
the Delaware river has broken throuf>h the mighty 
Kittatinny range to get its route to the ocean. 



nV.— FROM THE DELA WABJS TO THJB 

CHESAPEAKE. 

Having digressed upon our brief ezoonioiBl 
Exnong the Alleghanies^ we will resume the jouz^ 
ney along the lowlands towards the National! 
capital. South-westward from Philadelphia, the 
Pennsylvania Eoilroad's southern line follows the 
bank of the Delaware river. It crosses the 
Schuylkill and quickly takes the traveller through 
the suburbs and past a region of villas and market 
purdens that for miles make an almost oontinuoos 
iiainlet. Many streams are crossed that flow into 
the Delaware and have upon their banks the re^* 
mftins of ancient mills whose wheels their waters 
tnmed. Darby Creek provides the country witk 
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whetstones^ and the granites of itil heighbourhdod 
built the Delaware Breakwater. Below this is the 
region of earliest settlement upon the Deia\;^afey. 

where the Swedes came years before Penn's arrivalk 
They settled at Wilmington, and later at Upland, 
how the floiiriehirig city of Cliester, and it waa 
here that Peilh firfet landed in lCfc*2j prior to the 
betUeinent of Philadelphiai I'his is a busy manur 
^actUring town, and was a centre of the iron ship- 
building industry while John Roach lived. Hifl 
feXtensiye shipyards, spreading along the river in 
the southern part of the town, have recently been 
Almost desort&d^ having next to nothing to do« 
John Koach, who came from Ireland to Kew York 
when a boy, penniless and friendless, became the 
tnost noted American shipbuilder of his time^ 
but met with foes and misfbrtunej the weight oi 
his ill-fortune finally sinking him into the grave. 
The railway beyond Chester is laid closely to the 
river over the level land, and 15 miles from PhiliH 
delphia crosses the boundary into the " Diamond 
State '' of little Delaware. Then it diverges from 
the river towards the south-wofet, and, crossing the 
Brandy wine creek, enters Wilmington. This pio- 
tiiroaque stream, which drains one ol the most 
tjrolifld agriculttural regions of Pennsylvania — ^thQ 
Chester Valley — a land of dairy farms and good 
butter, comes over falls and down rapids in reach-* 
inpf Wilmington through a series of hills that farm 
a fine background for the city. 

Delaware is the smallest State of the Amotlcim 
Union, and yet among the most powerful^ b^odiid 
always represented by loading statesmen. Wit-' 
mington is the homo of Bayard, the American 
fiefcrotary of Stato. It has 60,000 inliabitants. and 
is the seat of extensive manufactures, while within 
lis borders is the sxnall rocky proinonton^ tmou 
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lich the £rst Swedish colony in Amorica landed 

1638, making tho first permanent Europeaa 
ttlement in tho Valley of the Delaware. Tlieif 
tia old church Btill stands alongside the-railway 

a yard filled with time-worn gravestones. Thd 
le runs for a long distance past the Wilmington 
ipyards, railway-car factories, and mills of all 
nas in full operation, tho city stretching far up 
o slopes of the hills to the westward. Then the 
&in moves out of the city and across the level 
od towards the head of Chesapeake Bay. A 
ort distance off is the parallel lino of the Bftlti- 
ore and Ohio Railway, just completed as a link 

the route of that company towards New York, 
le country is uninteresting ; a few scattered vil- 
ges are passed ; and the boundary is quickly 
ossed from Delaware into Maryland, which ia 
itered in Cecil county, enclosing the head waters 

Chesapeake Bay. The road crosses its north- 
>8t tributary, and passes Elkton at the head of 
k river, and, gradually curving around its head 
^ters, comes to the Susouehanna river, 60 miles 
Dm Philadelphia. The Chesapeake is the greatest 
let in the Atlantic coast of tho States^ extend- 
g over 2C0 miles up into the land, with a breadth 
,rying from four to 40 miles, and the largest) 
ips can ascend almost to the mouth of the Susque* 
jina, which is its chief tributary, although othef 
try large rivers, like tho Potomac and tho Jame0| 
so flow into it. This bay is remarkable for the 
eat number of its arms or estuaries, some serving 

outlets for rivers, while others are fed bj no. 
»rmanont streams, but are merely indentations*. 

is the favourite resort of the sportsman, and ita 
sters. fish, and game have wide' celebrity. The 
isquenanna river, upon which we recently looked 

it flowed through tho beautiful Wyoming valley |- 
orottied lor the PennsjlvMjiia Baijway ju«| i^if# 
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its mouth upon a long und costly iron bridffe. 
Above, the broad river winds between its wooc&d, 
shores, and 'the bridge or the o>ther railwaj^ is 
thrown across, a light truss upon granite piers, 
while below is the wide expanse of the bay, ana 
across it the hazy ^* Eastern Shore," whicn is a 
land of peaches and market and fruit gardens for 
the northern cities. Beyond the Susquehanna there 
is little population, and ithe flat land is varied 
with the great arms of thS bay, wide, sluggish, • 
and shallow, which are crossed on long trestle 
bridges. These Maryland rivers are not remark- 
able for either len^h or scenery, but they make , 
it all up in their width ; and, having crossed seve- . 
|xal of them, the line reaches Baltimore, and turns 
•westward to pass around and under the city. It 
igoes through the northern and western suburbs by 
a series of tunnels, giving quick and easy transit,, 
on the way to Washington. The Pennsylvania 
Company expended over one million sterling 
in making this line through Baltimore, one of the 
tunnels bein^ nearly a mile and a-half long. In a 
narrow openmg among the hills on the northern 
edge of the city, where a small but rapid stream 
Imown as Jones's Falls comes down through a 
ravine^the train halts under North Charles-street 
in the Baltimore Station. Here are in full view 
the fine buildings of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
off to the southward, one of the best charities of 
Ithe " Monumental City." 

Baltimore is the chief city of Maryland and the 
great port of Chesapeake Bay. The spreading 
arms or the Patapsco river provide an ample har- 
bour, their irregular shores making plenty of dock 
room, and the two great railwavs giving it much 
trade. Its foreign traffic usually exceeds that of 
Philadelj^a, there being profitable steam lines 
; UiSsB9^M^ ^pg tha. jsQMta^ .Sug^ljoleTatQim 
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at Canton and Locust Point, always surronnded 
tf shipping, show the extent of the corn trade 
brought from the Far West for transit abroad. 
"Froiii the harbour, long and narrow docks, and 
also the *' Basin,'' extend up into the city, and 
across the heads of them is Pratt-street. This 
highway along the docks is famous as the scene of 
1^8 first bloodshed of . the American Civil War. 
Hie Korthem troops, hastily siunmoned to Wash«i 
ington, were marching through the cit^ from one 
railway station to the other, on April 19, 1861^ 
when the Baltimore mob of ^^ Plug Uglies,"whe 
sympathized with the South, and were congregated 
about the docks, attacked them on Pratt-street. 
Eleven were killed and 2C wounded in the riot, 
which led to the adoption of energetic measures to 
maintain Government authority in Baltimore. 
Northward, some distance from Fratt-street, is the 
chief avenue of the city, Baltimore-street; bor- 
dered by very fine buildings and shops. The creek 
called Jones's Falls^ which comes down a deep 
valley from the northward, divides the city inta 
two almost equal sections, and in the lower j^art 
it is walled in, with an avenue on either side. 
Colonel David Jones, who was the original white 
inhabitant of the north side of Baltimore Harbour, 
gave this stream its name more than 200 years 
ago, before any one expected even a village to be 
located there. The settlement afterwards began 
to the eastward of the creek, and it was known as 
Jonestown, while Baltimore was not started until 
1730, when it was laid out some distance westward 
of the creek and around the head of the " Basin,'' 
or inner harbour, the plan covering 60 acres. Thia 
w«8 then called Newtown, as the other (Jones- 
town) was popularly termed Oldtown, but they 
subsequently became united and lost their di»« 
tinotive x^amcs in Baltimore, thus desienated in 
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honour of Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. 

Bity, which, in 1752, had about 200 people^ 

Dumbors 400,000, and has spread for miles < 

sides of the capacious harbour at tho head c 

estuaries of the Patapsco. 

The general appearance of the city ispioturo 

It is laid out according to tho rectangular 

of most American towns, upon an undulating 

face, and With streets of good width. The I 

ings show wealth and mUch comfort, there 

ati aspect of cheerful elegance throughout the 

aoiitial portion that is very attractive. Thd : 

hills incline either to Jones's Falls or towar< 

harbour, bo that the summer storms often 

sudden freshets, and, in fact, the whole of '. 

Baltimore seems in a state of constant propar 

for ^overflows, elaborate systems of tall step 

stones being provided where the rainstorms i 

the habit of making temporary torrents o 

highways. The popular title of the " 1^ 
mental (Jity " was given to Btiltimore beca 

was the. first of the American towns that hac 

monuments, and the name clings to it, altt 

elaborate shafts are now seen in many other 

of the States. The State of Maryland a 

beginning of the present century oreotod t 

inonument to Washington, on Charles-s 

which rises 19oft., a Doric shaft of white mi 

surmounted by his statue, and standing u] 

base 5Uft. square. This magnificent monum 

erected in a broadened avenue at the summi' 

hill, having an inclined and terraced walk le 

up to it, with a fountain in front, the whole 

surrounded by tasteful lawns and flower gai 

Jt makes a centre for Mount Vornon-place, ' 

oonfcftins the finest collection of buildings in '. 

more, giving a scone essentially Parisian. H 

tbe marblo building of the iPeabody .Inst 
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which wad George Peabody'sfirst benefaction to his 
countrymen ; and here lias bfeen built a palace by 
bobert Garrett, Of the Ealtimore and Oliio Kail-' 
road, -which has just been completed, and eclipsea 
in its elaborate and costly interior decorations 
even the Vandorbilt palaces in New York. llsAU 
road management as pursued by Mr. Garrett'd 
father produced an enormous fortune, v.'hich has 
made the son the wealthiest man in Maryland^ 
the ** Battle Monument " of Baltimore is looatcd 
in Monument-square, on Oal vert-street, And is 
mote modest than the other, a marble sliaft 53ft: 
high. It marks the British invasion of 1814, and 
commemorates the men of Baltimore who fell in 
battle just outside the city, when the British fleet 
shelled the town and the land forces marched 
from Elk River to AVashington and burnt the 
national Capitol. There are several other menu* 
monts of less pretensions, so that the name given 
Baltimore in popular parlance is well deserved. 

The chief building of this attractive city is thd 
City Hall, a RenaisGance marble structure, cover* 
ing an entire block, and costing £460,0(X). Its 
splendid dome rioes 2G0£t., and gives a niagnifi* 
cent view ovet city and harbom*. The Mount 
Vernon Methodist Cliurch, of green stone, with 
buflf and red facings and polished columns of 
Aberdeen granite, is the finest church, although 
the First Presbyterian Chm*ch near by is regarded 
as the most elaborate specimen of Lancet-Gothid 
architecture in the country, its spire rising 268ft. 
The Roman Catholic Cathedral is a granite church 
of some prctenBicns, contfiining paintings pre« 
senied by jLouis XVI. and Charles X. of France, 
There are many other oacred edifices of architect 
tural merit scattered about Baltimore. Its 
greatest charities are the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
pi^iliB Johos HoDkiDS UoiY^^rMtj* the :.66&teji 
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with which they are endowed reaching £1,50€ 
The two prominent Baltimore names are J oh 
Garrett, the railway manager to whom I 
above referred, and Johns Hopkins, a shrewc 
))enurious merchant, whom Garrett pcrsuadi 
make these jprincely endowments, much of hii 
^ne being. investea in Baltimore and Ohio 
c^ul shares. His hospital, on which £500,00 
teeti expended, stands upon a tract of 13 a 
AaditatrusteeB declare it to be the largesi 
|iio«t, elaborate institution of the kind in 
wbrM. It is an adjunct to the Medical De 
ttient of his University. The greatest instit' 
of Bialtimore is the Baltimore and Ohio Rail: 
givinjg it direct railway communication wit! 
aiissiisippi Valley. It was the first started o 
sreat' American trunk railways, its origin di 
Back V> 1826, when the movement for the ch 
began, which was granted the next year b; 
Maryland Legislature. It is related that 
Ihe charter, granting most comprehensive jpo' 
was being read in that body one of the 
makers interrupted with, ^' Stop, man, yoi 
asldAg more thwi the Lord's Praver." The ] 
was that it was all necessary, ana the more a 
Ihe more would be secured. The interrupter, 1 
eonvinoed, responded, "Right, man; go on." 
fbmer stone of the railway was laid «Ju]y 4^ ; 
beginning the route across the Allcghanies 
Biutimore to the Ohio river. It now has it 
tensive terminals at Locust Point, its great i 
at Mount Clare, and its lines reaching both i 
Mxid west from Baltimore. , 

The park of the " Monumental City " ia D: 
fa3l]y:izi the northern suburbs, a pleasure gr* 
of over 600 acres. To reach it Ihitaw-s 
broadens into Eutaw-place, where rows of st 
tiridtdw^UilugLbocder the wide avenue, whio. 
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dens in the centre ornamented with flowery and 
d footwalks. These gradually chang^e into « 
ion of elegant villas, and the nark is finally 
ered by a stately gateway. It nas an undu« 
ing surface of woodland and meadow, and the 
nsion and family burial-ground of its former 
aer are within its borders, the latter masked 
trees. The entrance is by an avenue lined on 
her hand with long rows of flower vases stand* 
I on high pedestals, and laid out alongsido 
aid Lake, the chief water reservoir of the ci^* 
out a hundred yards within the gateway ^b# 
>nue divides,and the backward view through the 
7B of vases to the entrance is charming, Lnme* 
.tely one gets among thick foliage, and apparentllif 
> away from the cit;^, the park not bemg oycntw 
ought by art, but mainly left in its natural' oolw 
ion. The grand old trees are there in jnultii^ 
iee, with broad stretches of ' lawns, rolling 
adowB, with smooth-cut grass and sturdy 6aka 
the hillsidos, making a scene decidedly En^lisb^ 
imerous little lakes add to the boautv, and 
3ry shady nook is liberally supplied with c6m«- 
table benches. The mansion-house occupies a 
nmanding position in the centre of the parl^ 
d fronting it is a wide concourse. There hair 
re been produced at little cost one of the moi^ 
autiful park effects ever made. From ^bib 
&cious piazzas the visitor has an outlook over tb» 
ncourse, and beyond th^ sloping lawns and a 
kgniiicont fountain to a distant wood of oakS|' 
rough which has been cut a narrow .vista 
ross the Druid Lake to the park entrance, half a 
le away. The land rif es on the northern side of 
park to Prospect-hill, which overlooks the 
burb of Woodberry . nestlinjg in the valley formed 
Jones's Falls, witn hills rising beyond and manj|r 
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valioy, and taking advantage of the fissure it 
makes, tho Korihorn Central ilailway runs from 
Baltimore north vrard into Fonnsylvania, ulti- 
matoly reaching tho Susquehanna river and follow- 
ing its banks up to Is ow York State and Lake 
Ontario. From this hilltop there is a superb 
view all around tho horizon and eastward for mile^ 
beyond the harbour. 

Much of tlio higher grounds in this beautiful 
park are used for water reservoirs. The city 
aas tho advantage of receiving its supply by 
gravitation from the Gunpowder riverto tho north* 
ward, where a lake has boon formed, and the 
water, which is of tho purost, is then brought 
Uuough a tunnel for seven miles to the reservoirs^ 
There are a succession of these — ^Lakes Montebollo 
and Koland, Druid Lake, and tho lowest level on 
Mount Koyal nearer the city. A look-out tower 
has been built on the terrace making the southera 
border of Druid Lako, and this eives anotbelj 
pretty view across tho city and harbour. At one 
feet are tho railways in the Jones's Falls raving 
while all along between us and the eity. skirting 
under the side of Mount Boyal, are borea the buo* 
cession of tunnels making the Pennsylvania Kail* 
way route through Baltimore to Washington, 
Ijeaving the park by a tastefully-construot^ ezH 
trance on this side, we go down into the ravine,' 
oross tho railways and the creek, and, passim; 
through an attractive .residential section, ascend 
tJio other side of the valley to Greenmovnt Ceme- 
tery. This is not vorjr largo, but it is woU popu- 
lated, a pretty ground with gentle hills and vi^leyB, 
Here is buried,in a spot selected by herself JVfadame 
Patterson Bonaparte, the discarded wife of Jerome^ 
iheKing of Westphalia, her checkered history being 
cma of Baltimoro's favourite romances. Here also 

Srutufi Booth* the .lr«flediAa« uA Ui 
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family* A granite monument on a brownstone 
tMuio gnrmounts the grave of his son, John AViIkesI 
Booth, who was the mnrdercr of President Lini 
colti. The most impressive sight presented b]q 
Baltimore, however, is its fort — a small boft; 
strong work, down in the harbour, on the extrcm«| 
end of Locust Point, beyond the huge railway 
elevators, on a low-lying esplanade with grccu 
banks sloping almost to the water. It was the 
^sition of this fort, thoroughly controlling thot 
oity,. that held Baltimore during the early move* 
tnents of the Civil War, and maintained the road 
from the Horth to Washington. Its greatest 
knemory, however, and by the association pro* 
bably the greatest celebrity that Baltimore enjoys, 
oomes from the flag on the staff, now quietly 
waving over its parapets. The British made a 
fierce bombardment of this old fort in 1814 when 
they menaced Baltimore, and the flag waved from 
tlie staff unharmed throughout the night, an in* 
terested spectator of the combat bein^ a Balti- 

pioreaDj Francis Scott Key, who was a prisoner oD 
one ol the vessels ot the bombarding ileot. iDr 

spired by the scene, and by the fact that the flag 

withstood the bombardment, Key composed the 

American patriotic antheim of *' The Star-Spangled 

Baimer," which has oairied everywhere tno fame 

of the tow% its lortt Boi the flowery flaiz. 



XV.— THE AMEBtCAlSr NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
From the city of Baltimore to the American 
Ktttionftl Capital of Washington the distance if 
barely forty miles, and is quickly travelled by 
Vapid railway trains on both the Pennsylvania and 
fhe Baltimore and Ohio lines. The former ia 
known here.aa tho , Baltimoze and PotomaoItAiW 

1 
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way. a comparatively newroad running south-west- 
ward from Baltimore beyond the great tunnels bor^ 

under its suburbs, and in the outskirts of the cits 
being carried under the rival line. The train movef 
swiftly through a hilly region and by a winding 
route, circling about the rolling country tc 
Beek the easier gradients, but presenting little thai 
is interesting. About half-way between the citiec 
a branch line goes off eastward down to i^e shore 
of Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis, the quaint and 
quiet capital of the State of Maryland, standing 
in a beautiful situation on the Severn river, and 
formerly a seaport of pretension until eclipsed b^i 
Baltimore. As the greater city was given the 
name of Lord Baltimore, so tliis was originall^i 
called Anne Arundel, in honour of Lady Balti- 
more, and that is still the name of its county, 
although the town came to be finally known afi 

Annapolis, from Queen Anne, who gave it valih 
able presents. It is now best known as the seai 
of the United States Naval Academy, which haa 
a fine establishment there. Our railway passing 
Annapolis Junction, soon approaches Wash- 
ington from the north-east, and long before 
the city is reached there can be seen its j?reates1 
landmark, the white dome of the Capitol building 
upon its elevated location on Capitol-hill, rising 
iugh above the surrounding region, while apptv- 
rently alongside is the slender and delicate suafi 
of the Washington Monument. As we gradually 
approach, the railway circles around the easten 
Bide of the city, and this movement of the train 
makes the monument apparently pass behind the 
Capitol from the xigtA Yioti^ \,o ^5\^ \^lt , We cros£ 
the Anacostiaj, or^eaatOTTL J\«wiOa.5it^ j^^i^^Vso^w 
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river, and skirt along the sloping hillside of 
the Concessional Cemetery, where many states* 
in en are interred, and then passing the Washington 
Navy Yard, with its ship-houses and shops, dait 
through a tunnel under the projecting spoiq 
of Capitol-hill into the heart of the citvJ 
The train moves through several of the very wiae 
streets and finally runs into the station, where tho 
traveller receives a warm welcome from a vocifer- 
ous tribe of Negro hackmen and porters, for the 
« coloured population *' are numerous and do 
most of the work and have much to say in Wash- 
ington. The railway station is an ornamental! 
brick building on Sixth-street, near Pennsylvanini* 
avenue, and is noted as the place where the late 
President Garfield was shot by the assassinl 
Guiteau. The President had just entered the 
waiting room to pass through to the train wbenj 
the assassin, quickly following him in from the 
street, shot him from behind. A small star set in, 
the floor marks where Garfield fell, and a tablet oQ| 
the wall above records the name of James Abran^ 
Garfield and the date of the crime, July 2, I881I 
This was the second assassinated Ainerican Preai-^ 
dent, killed by a mad office-seeker, as the first one,; 
Lincoln, had been by a mad tragedian, the minda 
of both murderers being unbalanced by the 
events of their time. 

The city of Washington is a remarkable place- 
In other countries the capital is usually the <^ie| 
eity, but it is not so in the iStates. Washington 
has no manufactures and barely any commerce^ 
and while the population approximates to 
200,000, yet the people are so largely made 
up of officials and ' civil servants of vwriooa 
grades, with the negro element fulfilling domestio 
duties, that were the Government Teixxi»^^^.!?rfi(i&k 
#Ujrh9 belong |g or ,4^eiidjipw >^k j^un^ ^«ty^^ 
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be little left. There are at least 30,0c0 army and 
aavy oifioerB and civil servants constantly in 
9^ashington,and those, with their families, are the 
larf^cr pait of the inhabitants. The city has been 
lesi^cd upon a very ^and plan, which is only 
partially carried out. It is made up of vast public 
buildings, parks «ind squares, circles find triangles, 
and •* reservations" of open spaces, with a most 
liberal admixture of hotels, lodging-houses, and 
restaurants. In recent years, in the newer por- 
'bions, there have been added many fine dwellings 
t)v public men, it having become more and more 
the habit of tholoadingMinistersandCongrofismen 
to build and occupy their own homes. The ori«« 

S'nal ground plan of the city was ambitious, and 
id out upon nn extensive undulating plateau 
bordered by rolling hills to the north and west, 
ind sloping down towards the Potomac riveir. 
rho Indians called the place Conococbeagae. 
meaning the ** roaring water," from a rapia 
brook running through it. The stream .which 
laved the foot of Capitol-hill was after- 
rards very properly named the TibcTi but 
t has since degenerated into a sewor. The 
ealousy among the colonies originally forming 
ihe United States was so strongly developed at 
their first capital at Philadelphia that questionB 
I>f •locality almost disrupted the Union. To euro 
^ho difficulty the decision was made that an en- 
tirely now site for the capital should bo dhosen In 
jhe centre of tho iitition, where no city then 
existed, and the bank of the Potomac river was 
Bclected, mainly through the agency of General 
Washington, who lived at Mount Vernon, a short 
distance below. Under his guidance the plan of 
ihe city was mado by Andrew Ellicott, a promi- 
aent surveyor of the time, and it was oalh^ the 
ftVederii Oity ,* '>\\t Oon^^^ ^^VKos^i thifiiio ^'.ihft 
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4sityo{ WapHington.*' The comer-stone of the Capi- 
liol^a^ laid in 1703, although the Qovemment was 
not removed from Philadelphia until 1600, The in^ 
(ibntion was to seoure a location that woul4 he 
purely a capital, free from the control or influence 
of State OF city government of any kind^ or under 
awe of an unruly populace. This plan is so effe&i 
tively carried out that Washington to-day is rule4 
only (and with a really despotic power) by the 
President and Congress, {he immediate population 
neither choosing nor havinj^ any voice in their 
Eovemraent, which is vested m a commission whom 
the President appoints. So generous is the treat" 
mont, however, that this system is gladly accepted^ 
for, besides the enormous expenditures made for 
government purposes and upon the numeroua 
public buildings, and the extensive and well-kept 
grounds, the National Exchequer also contributes 
one-half the necessary money for carrying on the 
actual citv government itself. This latter expen-< 
diture, wnich is about £800,000 annually, is pro»» 
vided> one-half by the nation and the remainder 
by the lopal ratepayers, 

Washington (md Ellicott laid out their capita] 
city upon a plan five miles long and three mileq 
broad. They expected that a vast metropolis 
would soon grow up, but in practice only a compa- 
ratively small portion has yet been built upon.and 
this is hardly located where they intended the 
chief part of the new city to bo. This surface, under 
» recent "boom" in building operations, is rapidly 
extending. They took the plateau of CapitoI-hiU 
for their centre, and made a plan arranged accord-« 
ing to the cardinal points of the compass, witb 
wide streets stretching north, south, east, and 
west) AQ^ crossing at ri^t angles, aixd V\^^ 
avenues laid diagonally. No ma^.^ a nc^Q ^vy«k x»^ 
lor' aijy of tbem, m this might oauso ^CksXcrassXi 
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60 the streets were numt)ered and lettered^ 
and the avenues named after States. This plan 
of Washington has been significantly deecribea as 
** the city of Philadelphia griddled across the city 
of Versailles." The front of the Capitol was madB 
apon the elevated plateau of the hill facing the 
easl^ and their town was to have been mainly 
located upon this plateau in front of it. Behind 
the Capitol, on its western side, the brow of the 
hill descended sharplv, and here they laid out a 
broad and open Mall, westward over the lower 

ground, down to the bank of the Potomac river, 
ff towards the north-west, at the end of one of 
the wide diagonal avenues, they located the £xe« 
cutive Mansion, with its park and gardens stretch* 
ing southward to the river, and almost joinirg 
the Mall there at a right angle. Thus the city 
was designed to be in an elevated and salubrious 
situation, with the President secluded in a com- 
fortable retreat with ample grounds nearly a mile 
and a half away in the rural district. But such ia 
the unexpected outcome of most things, and the 
perversity of hmnan nature, that the people when 
uioy came here would not build the original town 
on Capitol-hill, but they flocked to the lower 
ground and persisted in settling along and ad- 
jacent to the broad avenue between the Capitol 
and the Executive mansion ; and there and 
beyond the latter to the westward and northward 
IS the greater part of the Washington of to-day. 
There are thus two widely-separated Government 
establishments joined by this avenue, the Capitol 
where Congress rules and the chief Department 
buildings wnich surround the President's mansion, 
while zne Pennsylvania-avenue between them hai 
become the chief street of the modem city. 
The Capitol, upon which three millions stexliiig 
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laige sums for the completion of its extensive 
marble terraces and ornamentation, is the chief 
building of Washington, and,with the exception of 
the City-hall at Philadelphia, is the larcest Btnio« 
tnre on the continent, covering nearly four acres. 
Its commanding position on the brow of Capitol* 
hill adds to its impressive beauty, for there are 
few facades in the world that are more magnificent 
than the broad western front of this grana Bepub- 
lican palace, stretching over 750ft. along the top of 
this elevation, which rises sharply from the 
lower ground until it reaches an altitude 
of 90ft. above the Potomac, while the enor- 
mous dome rears its lofty lantern, ball, and 
Liberty Statue to the height of about 450ft. 
The white marble gleams in the simlight and fitly 
closes the view along the great avenues which 
radiate from it as a common centre. The Ameri« 
cans are proud of their Capitol, which in its own 
growth has plainly shown the rapid expansion of 
the country, for it has had to be extended to ac- 
conmiodate the increasing Congress. The original 
Capitol, of which General Washin^on laid the 
comer-stone in 1793, was, with the Executive 
mansion, burnt during the British invasion of 
1814, and afterwards rebuilt, and was finished 
about CO years ago, being designed for a Con- 
gress then scarcer^ half the size of the present 
one. Both the Senate and House soon out* 
grow their quarters, and nearly 40 years 
ago extensive wings were planned, which were 
built before the Civil War ; and then the 
great dome was erected as an architectural 
necessity to raise the low centre of the building. 
BO that the Capitol as it now stands is about m 
years old. Wh6re the original buildine ^toV\^«Au 
for. 40 or BO Senatora and a Hpiiae oi tSoov^X^^XA 
members, the preeexxt ane is accoixaxkO^&\*v^\L 1 
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Senate of 76 and a House of 325 mdm1>erSy with 
m&n)r committee romns and adjlmct o^ees. TM 
Capitol stands in a park of about &0 acresi in" 
(Jluding the westom declivity of the hill and part 
of the plateau on top. The great central Kotunda 
ander the towering dome Is the most striking 
feature of the interior of the Capitol. Ftom the 
broad platform at the head of ;the elaborate stair- 
case leading up from the grounds to tlie entrance of 
the Rotunda on the eastern front, under thegrand 
Corinthian portico, the President of the tmitodi 
States delivers his inaugUr^ addreM on March 4 
in each leap year, when he is .'sworn into iMoe Inr 
the Chief Justice. Congress is seated on the plat- 
form behind him and uie populace assemble on 
the esplanade in front, where in the backgronnd of 
the view is a colossal statue of Washington, seated 
hi his chair of State, and facing the new Presi-^ 
dent, as if in wamingf. The €^and Botnnda . i^ 
nearljr lOQft. in diameter and above it the 
tntenot of the dome: rises 180ft. from the 
floor, the extensive canopy under the toof being 
ornamented with fine frescoes by Brumidi. Large 
panelled paintings on the Walls, and alii rilievi 
above them, represent events ih the origin 
and early history of the counttv, while at 
a height of 100ft. from the fioor tne artists are 
now painting a series of illustrationsi on a 
band 9ft. Wide running around the interior, 
which tell the story of American history from the 
landing of Columbus until the present. It is 
significant that the elaborate decorations of ine 
Anierican Capitol, while reproducing so maoh in 
Indian legend and revolutionary historjr. have noti 
in any way been used to recall the late uivil War^ 
Che memory of which the mass of the people seem 
io defiire to forget. . ^tur 
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of the Botunda eontain %he ol4 halls of the 
Senate and HouMi whi^h are now 4evote4 to 
otheiT nseQ, ^ese are Bemi-oircular apartmenta, 
the old Senate Chi^nber being nowoccupiod by the 
Supreme Court,and the Bepresentatiyes' Hall bein^ 
praetiQally vacant, Oongress having designated it 
aa a gallery for statuary^ to which the States are 
to contribute patriotic subjects ; but they have 
only sparsely responded, there being 18 statues 
therOi and most of them American revolutionary 
heroes. Beyond these old halls on cither hand 
are the extensive new wings, which are no^ the 
Chambers of Senate and House.each wing cover* 
Ing a surface 238ft. by 140ft. The interior of the 
Eenresentatives' Chamber is lS9ft. by 98ft.| and is 
lighted by a transparent roof. Spacious galleries 
for the public surround it, and the marble desk of 
the Breaker is flanked by full-length portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette, behinS which are the 
lobbies, Cozpmittee looms and o^ces adjoin the 
lially an4 also fill up the basement oeneatb* 
The House meets usually at noon, and 
ikoldA most of its sessions by daylight. The 
inepibers sit in a seriee of eoncentric rings 
»mm^;ed on gradually rising levels as they 
recede from the Speak^s desk* Each member 
has his chair and desk and faces direotl v towiprda 
the Speaker, the whole airani^ment being mnc^ 
like ibe forms in a school. Tne dominant I>emo- 
eratio party occupies the portion of the Ohambei 
at tbe Speaker's rijj;ht hand, and tbe Repablicans 
the left. In practice, while the House is rittii^, 
the members are usually reading or writing^ ei^ 
eepting tbie few who watch the process of busi^ 
ness because they are specially interested in tba 
matter under consideration; iaj4 the membec ^iAi$^ 
baa the floor and is speakine ia «kdiQ^';|V»ix^'^'V 
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rally made for thQ benefit of the public galleries 
and the official stenographers and newspaper re- 
porters. It is rarely that debate rises to a point of 
interest engrossing the actual attention of tho 
whole House, and most of the oratory seems 
to be delivered for special effect in the member's 
home *' district/' tnis being denominated aa 
** talking for Bimcombe." The members read thoir 
papers, write their letters, clap their hands 
sharply to summon the nimble pages who run 
about the Hall upon their errands, gossip ii 
groups, and otherwise pass their time, move in and 
out 6om the retiring and committee rooms, and 
in various ways manage to not listen to most thi^ 
goes on. The business prc^esses under an iron- 
clad code of procedure, witn the Speaker a despot 
who largely directs matters by the method he 
adopts in recognizing members who may wish to 
Bpeak, and generally gq^ their wish by previous 
arrangement. 

The Senate Chamber is somewhat smaller than 
the House, and is similarly arranged, being axi 
apartment 113ft. by 80ft. Its siuroundingjs are 
grander than those of the House, magn^cei^ 
marble staircases leading up to the galleries, while 

f gorgeously ornamented apartments are provided 
or the President and Vice-President, and in the 
*' Marble Hall "the Senators jgive privatjB audience 
to those wishing to consult them. The President's 
room is only occupied during a few hom*s in tho 
dosing scenes of a Session, when all is hurry and 
confusion, and the il^esident goes to the Capitol to 
ffive the nnal assent to Bills which have been de- 
layed to the last moment. This splendid apart-> 
xnent for the remainder of the year is a show-place, 
being the most elaborate of all in decorstioni 
fbaving had £10,000 spent upon it, altiioug^ a 
J^OQjparAtivelj_^ small xoqqcbu . !S\a .^^\v^toi»_.aia 
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a more sr^id and venerable body of men than the 
members of the House, but they conduct business 
similarly, and in practice have greater power 
Each Senator: has his dosk and chair facing the 
Vice-President, who is the Speaker of the Senate, 
and these desks, as in the House, are arranged in 
semi-circular rows. It can be said to the credit 
of the Senate, however, that there is much more 
•attention paid to the debates than in the Honse^ 
and while the latter almost constantly suppresses 
verbosity by the application of. the etSture, 
here called */ the previous question," the higher 
body has not yet adopted such a rule, so that 
senatorial oratory is given free flow, and Senators 
who do not want to listen usually withdraw 

Suietly to a committee-room until some* 
[ling transpires in the Chamber that is more 
attractive. The library of Congress, which is the 
largest in America, occupies spaciom apartments 
west of the Kotunda, which, however, it has* en- 
tirely outgrown. A' fine new building has been 
ordered tn&t is about bein^ erected east of the 
Oapitol, and this will give relief, for the books are 
now piled on the "floors and wherever space can be 
made for them. This great library grows at the 
Tate of fifteen to twenty thousand volumes a year, 
and now numbers about 450,000,' containing not 
only the best collection known of American publi- 
cations, but also being especially rich in foreign 
works in every deparUnent of literature. It is a 
jkublic library in the freest sense, and the Ameri^ 
can law requires copies ot ail copynglitea woriES 
to be deposited. There were 4,670 deposited last 
year. 

From the terrace on the western front of the 
Capitol there is a fine outlook over the 
city of "Washington, spread upon \>aft ^^"'^^^ 
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west extend two grand avenues as far as eye eaii 




lind PennsylTaniarAvenue to the ri^t^ the ehief 
street of the city^ stretching far away to the dis- 
tant Treasury building and the park south of the 
KKeoutive mansion* Between tiiese diverging 
arenues^ and extending down to the .Potomao 
ihore than a mile away, is the Mall^ a hte^d erar 
oloBiird of lawns and gurdensi having ih the f Ore« 
||tound the Government Botanieal Gardens, and 
Dehind them the spacious grounds surroundJng the 
Smithsonian Institution, while beyond, near the 
river-bank, rises the tall, white shaEtof the Wash* 
ington Monument with its pointed apex. The Beta* 
nical Gardens have conservatories filled with rard 
and valuable plants from all parts of the world^ 
which are smrounded by ornamental grounds,tiierd 
t)eing some 80^000 plants on ezhiratioA* The 
8initnft(mian Institution in^ however, the most 
ihterestii^ of all the public structui'es in Wash"* 
ington k The beginning of this great establishment 
was the gift of an Ehglishman to America, JameS 
Smithson, a nalural son of the third Duke ol 
Korthumbeicl^^d, having bequeathed £120,y00, 
which, upon the death of his nephew without heirs^ 
occurring in 1835, was to go to the Government ol 
the United States, to found at Washington an 
institution ** for the increase and diffusion of 
Knowledge among men/' The original fund id 
deposited in petpetuitv in the Treastu^ at feik pRt 
cftnt. interest, and the income has been ae« 
voted to the erection of building and, with 
oth^r stimS) to the support or the vast 
£istabliihment which has grown from the otiginal 
gifdt jTbe Jate Joseph Hem^ d^ti^ed the scope 
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were begun 30 years ago, Professor Henry oon-» 
tinning at its head until his death. His statutf 
stands in the grounds near the entrance. The 
Institution is a splendid castellated structure ox 
rod sandstone in the Eenaissanco style, with nine 
towers rising 75ft. to 150ft., the grand front 
stretching about 450ft»-, and the towers prettily 
rising behind a grovo of trcos. It contains an 
elaborate museum of natural history and antliro' 
pology. In connexion with it the Government 
nas built another elaborate structure about 3(X)ft. 
square— the National Musoum — containing numer- 
ous courts surrounding a central rotunda, beneath 
which a fountain plashes. The two establishments. 
are under the same management, the design beins 
in time to perfect a collection much like that oi 
the British Museum, but paying more especial 
attention to American antiquities and productions* 
This adjunct museum began with the donations 
made by foreign Governments to the American 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876, most of which are 
preserved here. There is also a particularly good 
collection of American ethnology, and a most 
elaborate museum of American fossils, minerals^ 
animals, birds, and antiquities. Here are also 
shown by the Government Fish Commission speoi- 
SDons of the fishing imiDlements and fishery 
methods of all nations, making an exhibition 
that is probably unexcelled in these special 
featiires. The Government during recent years 
has been keeping through this Commission 
care^l watch over the fishery interests of the 
country, restocking the rivers and coasts, and 
doin^ valuable work in studying the habits and 
conditions of the food fishes. The museum also 
contains many other interesting th\T\^% . ^^^ ^^^^ 
0onal effects of George "Wasli\t\gtoTi b.xA kx^Sx^'^ 
faoksoB &ro hei'e. and thoE© oi Q.<bXvRx«\ Qet^ssi^ 
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have recently been added, theT^ haying been gtven 
Khe Government. Benjamin franklin's old print- 
Ingp-presa is preserved in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition y and it will interest Englishmen to 
know that the museum also contains uie first rail- 
way locomotive sent from England to the States. 
This is the original locomotive '^ John Bull/' 
Imilt by Stephenson and Son, Newcastle-upon- 
T^e, m June, 1831, and sent out as *' Engine 
Ko. 1,'' for the Camaenand AmboyBaiLroad, now 
part of the Pennsylvania Compamr's lines between 
Kew York and Philadelphia, ft weight 10 terns, 
and has four 4^ft. driving-wheels. Tms relic was 
ased on the ranway for nearly 40 years, and, being 
luperseded by improved 'machinery, was given to 
the Government as a national heirloom. 

Westward from the Smithsonian grounds is the 
Agricultural Department, occupying an extensive 
bnck and brown-stone building, wiui its library, 
museum, and ofi^ces, and surrounded by gardens 
and greenhouses. The American Governmental 
system is one of developing the arts of peace rather 
than those of war, and hence great care is taken 
of the vast agricultural interests of the 
country. These naturally become paramount in a 
land where over three-fiftns of the men are farmers 
and agricultural labourers, and it has become a 
popular saying in Congress that if you wish to 
scare the House you have only to sliake a cow's 
lail at it. This department is expected before 
long to rise to the dignity of haying a Cabinet 
Minister at its head, and it is now used as a vast 
distributing office for seeds and cuttings, crop re- 
ports, and farming information, having ^own into 
an enormous bureau. Behind it, and rising idmost 
at the bank of the Potomac and in front of the 
Executive mansion, is the Washington Monument, 
the pointed apex being elevated 565ft. above the 
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river. This is a square and gradually tapering 
shafts the lower portion being bmlt of stonea 
contributed by all kinds of public organizations 
and corporate bodies, and some by States and 
foreign nations, each bearing suitable inscrip- 
tions in memory of Washington. A dark and 
difficult climb elevates the visitor to the top^ 
where through the little square windows a grand 
view is had over the surrounding country. To th« 
norkh-west/^afar off, is seen the lon^, hazy wall of 
the Blue Bidge mountain range, its prominent 
peak, called the Sugar-loaf mountain, being 40 
miles distant. To the south-east the broad 
Potomac passes away from the foot of the Monu- 
ment, ana winds between its forest-clad shores 
far below Alexandria, while across the river are 
the heights of Arlington, looking like diminutive 
bluffs, and the cemeteries that now cover a la:^a 
portion of the former home of General Lee. To 
the eastward, and a mile away, is the Capitol, with 
its surmounting dome, while all around the 
City of Washington is spread, like a ioji 
town, its, streets crossing as on a chessJ 
boara, and cut into gores and triangles by} 
the broad diagonal avenues, the houses inters 
spersed by many spaces covered with foliage.! 
Carriages and people move about, and PennsyW 
▼ania-avenue gives a hum of busy tra^o.j 
Prom this elevated perch can be ^ot an excellontj 
jdea of the town ana its peculiarities ; of the vast 
space taken up by the plan ; the great, and ii^ 
inost cases unnecessary, width of streets ana 
avenues ; and the long stretches from one place ta 
anotiier. It is thus shown quite plainly why tha( 
Yankee nation, in their practical view of mosH 
matters, have popularly designated their nations^ 
capital as the ^^Gity^olMj^ggificeat Dist«noAS.f' 
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yVI,— FROM THE CAPITOL TO THJS WmrlS 

HOUSE. 
There is a fine view from the western front of 
the Capitol in Washington for a great distance 
along Pennsylvania-avenue. This magnificent 
highway, ICOft. wide and as smooth as a j^oor, 
leads straight to the Treasury Building, its 
piQuthern portico being seen afar olT With the Presi- 
dent's gardens behind. This is the chief street of 
Washington and is the route taken by every new 
President after his inauguration, when he is 
escorted from the Capitol,where he takes the oath, 
(o his home at the Executive mansion, which is 
popularly known as the White House. This 
route represents the summit of Amerioan political 
i^bition. The leading politicians usually get into 
Congress, and while attending its sessions at the 
Capitol most of them are striving to get translated 
Ip the White House '* at the other end of the 
f venue." The Presidency is open to all men bom 
within the States, and therefore every mother of a 
promising boy usually dreams of ihe day when he 
shall become a President. Hence from the Capitol 
(o the White Hoi^se is the political path iu the 
States sought by many but travelled by few. In 
rare instances, and notably in the cases of Linooln 
and Grant, Presidents were chosen who were not 
laken out of Congress, and the present President 
Cleveland never saw service there, but in most 
.th« Prefiidential candidateeihave leamt. tlui 
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arts oi Btatesmanship in the Capitol. Many a 
prominent man sits in CoDgrees to-day who, aa 
the Americans say, has ** the PreBidential boo iu 
his bonnet," and longs for the time when hlg 
oarty may find it necessary to call him to tlio 
highest post. Then, escorted by the troops and 
Bilutcd by the populace, ho may take tjio rido 
aong the avenue that places him upon the peoplq'^^ 
throne in the ^eat Bcpublic. 

In the crowas usually throngiKg Pennsylvania- 
avenue, especially during the Scesion, tliore aro 
prolably seen more notable men than in any othor 
city of the States. Statesmen, diplomat:^, ancj^ 
strangers of distinction are always numerous ift 
Washington, and it has a large floating popula- 
tion. Tourists come in numbers, but most of the 
risitors •ire Americans, drawn from all parts of 
the counW, chiefly politicians or shrewd bupinomi 
men,each intent upon his oYra particular business^ 
which in \ankep parlance is described as /' grincl- 
ing axes." Bence the pilgrims to the patiQn?J 
shrine are DBnally intent upon their special occu- 
pations, aM move vigorously abpnt among tbo 
publio pfflcos^ and this brings them coz^stiintly in 
review upon Pennsylvania-avenue. A few get 
what they aip after, but the many are die* 
appointed. l\e ofiico and patronage seekers, 
however, never die, for new recruits are always 
ready to replace those who fall from the ranks, 
and while tne population changes, yet its charac- 
ter and aspiratlous are always the same. Tliei 
broad avenue has a double lino of tram cars in the 
coutre,and on eithei hand a smooth, wide carriagei* 
way, Washington having the most cleanly kept and 
best-paved streets of all the American cities^ 
The spacious sidewalks are generally shaded by 
trees, and are bordered by buildings usually 

oQmmonpteQQ* tboneh wswx^.Qi rofient oojofitructipQ 
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are qaite^ imposing. A large portion of tho houses 
on Vennsyivania-avenne are lodging-places and! 
restaurants, intor8x>ersed with many shops, for the 
numerous visitors have to be cared for. Many 
hotels are among these buildings, the chief onc0 
being near the Treasury. The avenue crosses aH 
the streets diagonally, thus cutting the lots into 
triangles, with various open spaces at the int<^ 
sections that are availed of for little parks. The 
streets running east and west are lettered A, J^ C, 
&o. Those nmning north and south are numbered^ 
from First-street at the Capitol to Fifteenth-Sureet. 
at the Treasury. There is an exception, hoyeverj 
and the stranger who is accustomea to habits of 
numerical sequence meets a harsh intermj^tion 
after crossing Third-street, for there is neither 
Foarth nor Fifth street, though midway between 
where they ought to be there is a streat called 
^ Fonr-and-a-Half-streot." This was ai arrange* 
ment interjected into the plan of Washmgton for 
the purpose of showing the ornamental colonnade 
fronting the District Court-house, a short distance 
north of the avenue. Behind this Court-house 
stands the new pension building, * large, bam« 
like structure, constructed around what might be 
called a covered quadrangle. This interior space 
is designed as a location for the '' Inauguration 
Ball," which every four years ii a great social 
event in Washington. The builclng itself is for 
the accommodation of the regiment of officials and 
clerks necessary to examine pession cases and keep 
pension accounts, this bein|^ now the heaviest item 
of payment from the Amenc8i!Excheq^uer,amount« 
ing to more than fifteen millions sterling annually. 
The house has been put up cheapiv, and by no 
means compares architecturally witfi the other great 
public buildings. One unique feature indicates 
Its 9000* ..Hunniiig di around thQ.w^Is^ gyer tbq 
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lower windows, is a broad band bearing in relief 
a marclung column of troops, |[mng representa- 
tions of every branch of the service. i 
Seventh-street crosses the avenue about mid- 
n^y between the Capitol and the Treasury, and 
h^^ many business establishments. At this inter* 
settion is the large Centre-market which supplies 
thci . city with food. To the northward upon 
Sev^nthnstreet are two important department 
builtings. The G^eral Post Office is a Corinthian 
■truofcurey occup3rinff an acre and a half, that cost 
£350,^00. It is the nead quarters of the American 
postal, service and the office of the Postmaster- 
Generd^ Behind it, to the northward, is the 
enormo^ building of the Department of the In- 
terior, better known as the Patent Office. This is 
a grand i>oric structure occupying two blocks, 
andembratpg about three acres of buildings, the 
main entrai^oe being a magnificent portico seen 
from Pemnn^lvania-avenue. This Department 
cares for various interests, such as Patents, the 
Indians, andf Uie Land Office, and also superviseit 
the Pension ai^d Agricultural Bureaux. The lai|;er 
portion of the ereat building is, however, occupied 
by the Model K«om of the Patent Office,a museum 
of vast extent, showing every phase of Yankee in- 
genuity, and oon8\antjy increased by new inven* 
tions. Proceedini^ further westward along 
the avenue« beyo^id Seventh-street, we come 
among the theaties, and finally get into 
the region of the newspapers. Fourteenth- 
street north of Penniylvania-avenue is known 
as " Newspaper-row,'**^ and the offices also 
overflow into adjacent streets. These are not 
Washington city newspapers,however, forthe local 
Press at the capital is not very prominent. TbB 
** Newspaper-row '' contains the Washington 
offioeBQl^ t^e Rreat jouriuJiu3>ubl^ 
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tart of the country, ifrhere tbeir ooiMnpondents 
nave tboir desks tmd prepare their toiegramd. 
Every leading American newspaper, no matter ho"w 
distant may be its city of publicatioD, mainfcaino » 
bureau in Washington, with a staff of oxporiencei 
journalists, who transmit to the home office If 
telegraph all the news (and sometimes a good deal 
more) that transpires at the capital. This busindsfl 
IB conducted upon an elaborate scale, the '' W«sh^ 
ington Gorrespondents " holding high rank in 
joomalisin, and being rooognizod by all the depart* 
Bients of the Government as a guild whanavc* 
proper duties to perform and rif^s that publio 
officials should observe. These correspond^ts ar€ 
also assigned regular desks in the Press galleries ot 
Oongress, and their work occupies prominent 
places in the pages of their home newspapers. 

At Fifteentb-streot the magnificent lonio colons 
nade of the Treasury building interrupt the pro^ 
gress of Pennsylvania-avenue. The eastern front 
of this fine Structure stretches nearly 6(X)f t. alon^ 
FifteenthHBtreet, and its grand colonrade.modollea 
from that of the Athenian Temple of Minerva, is 
350ft. long. This building is 264ffc. wide, and each 
end has an elaborate lonio portico, while the 
western front, facing the enelosuTGaroimd the White 
House, has a grand entrance ia the centre, withr 
side porticoes. The Treasury vas the first of the 
great buildings constructed in Washington for a 
Government Department, &nd it cost about 
A>1,200,000. It is the office of the most powei-ful 
Cabinet Minister, the Secretanr of the Treasury, 
and contains the various branoncs of the Exche- 
quer, controlling the Customs, Inland Hevenue, 
and the National Banks. Within this building an 
extensive business is transacted, for it receives all 
^Aa rorenues and disbuTaes ^\\ tVvQ publio money. 
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from rerenues, and again paid out^ besidee great 
moroments of bonds and currency m the baiDcing 
depaitmentfl. Dnlike most other large countries^ 
America spends but little on the army and navy, 
neither costing over six millions sterling annually. 
The Treasury of the States, however, is in soma 
respects a much more extensive institution than 
the British Exchequer^ for it governs the 3,CO0 
iMknks of the country, prints all of the paper issues 
both of the ^eenback and bank cinrrenoy, supeir-> 
vised the mints ^ lighthouses, and other depart- 
ments, and manages an almost universal Oustonui 
larifr requiring an army of Civil servahts to ool-^ 
lect and protect the revenues, having its own 
fleet of armed vessels, independently of the navy 
io guard the coasts^ In one vault there is hela 
over sixty millions sterling of the national debt 
depositea by the banks as security for their cir« 
<kulating notes, this system keeping the notes at 
var everywhere, no matter how remote from the 
iMink of issue, and each bank being required to 
told at least £10,000 of the public loans. Tha 
!^graving and Printing Bureau of the l^easury 
bas grown to such a large establishment that it u- 
provided for in a new building of extensive proM 
{KHTiiOns on the Mall near the Washington Mono* 
ment. The Treasury hold of various kinds of money 
iFhen I visited it about £lll,tKK),O00, and against 
thin it had outstanding obligations reducing ita 
net available balance to about 40,000,000. sterlings 
The larger portion of the money neld was gold to 
ttiib amount of 56,000,000 sterling and 41,000,000 
sterling of standard silver dollars (205,000,000 o{ 
febem) uough all of these are not kept in Washing-^ 
(cm, even the capacious vaults of the Treasury not 
having enough room. There were ihxM held «JtK»\A 
508 tons weight of gold and 6,B04 iowa oi ii\<9^ \ 
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wagons, one ton to each, it would make a pro- 
toeasibn 21 miles lon^ — a most interesting spectacle 
to any crowd that might like to develop commu* 
aistic ideas. 

The American Congrens most strangely pbrsists, 
in order to maintain a fictitious market for silver, 
in coining these standard silver dollars whica 
cannot be got into circulation. Therefore, they 
liave to be stored in the Treasury vaults, and are 
being packed away in every sub-treasury about 
the country, until all the vaults are now filled, 
and Congress has had to vote more money at the 
late Session to construct more vaults to hold 
them. I looked into one vault beneath the Trea- 
tur^ which held 82,000,000 of these non-circu- 
lating silver dollars. It was about 60ft. lonff and 
25ft. wide and quite high, and the bags of doUara 
actually filled it to the doors. This vault occu« 
pies all the space beneath the cash room of 
the Treasury — a finely-ornamented hall, where 
the current money business is transacted, 
and which has adjoining another large vault, 
containing about 5,000,000 sterling in various 
kinds of money, used for the daily supply 
of the disbursing officers in the Cash Room. 
Bfany females are given emplovmcnt in the Trea- 
tunr, mainly at work connected with the issue and 
reclemption of the paper money — a branch of busi- 
ness in which they become experts. All the 
iincurrent, defaced, and mutilated notes are sent 
to what is called the Kedemption Bureau in 
Washington, and are examined and counted by 
the lady clerks. They are afterwards cancelled 
and reduced to paper pulp in a hoj^ macerating 
machine, which daily cuts and grinds up hun« 
dreds of pounds' weight of these notes. In this 
way, by replacing the old and worn-out money 
with clean new notes. the_pirculating j>aDer our: 
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rency of the States is kept in good condition. The 
beoret Service Bureau is another important 
branch, devoted to the detection of frauds on the 
revenues and the capture of counterfeiters. Some 
very clover captures have been made by its officers, 
ana they show many ingenious counterfeits, being 
usually able to trace a new counterfeit to its 
makers soon after it appears. One, however, has 
long baffled the ingenuity of the shrewdest deteo« 
tivcs. In 1879 there was sent from a bank to tJie 
Treasury a greenback note, which was a perfect 
imitation cf a Government issue and yet was not 
actually a counterfeit. It was a twentyndoltar 
note that had been most ' carefully and ikil« 
fully made entirely by usin^ pen and ink* 
As the most admirable imitation that had 
ever been made, the patience and ingenuity re» 
quired to do this clever work challenged the highest 
admiration. At intervals afterwards other notes 
made in the same way have been discovered, and 
some 40 of them are known to exist. This expert 
penman — whether man or woman is unknown— <• 
has been working for eight years with a zeal and 
success worthy of a better cause, and is yet nnde* 
tected. What a vast stock of patience, secrecy^ 
and application this task must require t 

The engraving and m&nufactiure of the plates 
and the printing of the vast amounts of paper- 
money emplov an army of workers at the £!n* 
graving and Printing Bureau. A large amount 
of work has constantly to be done, as it is neoes* 
sary to renew and replace the various issues of 
greenbacks, national bank notes, and silver oerti- 
Scales, of which an amount eq^al to £160,000,000 
b steadily in circulation. The Unitea States 
bestows far more care upon the manufacture of a 
note than is customary m the Bank of Ei^land^ 
Xlie mort elaborate workisianshiD in .evei:yj£l 
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ment of the engraving and printing^ as woll as m 
IJbe preparation of the fibrous paper, is roJied npoc 
as a protection against counterfeiting, and the 
engraved imitations now made are poor in compa- 
rison and very easily detected. Ibqpert engraven 
make the originals of the plates, ii^hich are multi- 
plied by tranafcrp, and the geometrical lathe — an 
ingenious machine of complex construction — en- 
graves intricate, j'^et mathematically accurate, do 
cigns which it is almost impossible to successfully 
counterfeit. The notes are ornamented with vijg- 
tiettcs and portraits of exquisite finish, and the 
fibrous PRpor is exclusively used by the Govern- 
ment. The checks upon the printing to pre- 
vent fraud require nearly 50 separate pro- 
cesses and countings before the sheets of notes 
are ready to send from the printing office to tiie 
^easury. The systems of protection are so per- 
fect, and the honesty of the ctnployia so universal, 
^at fraud in the money departments of the Troa- 
Bury is unknown. There are about 4^000 persona 
(omployed in the various branches of toe Ireaeury 
iruuding and its Printing Bureau, and their latest 
improvement in the way oi advancing their material 
interests has been the formation by some of them oi 
a ** marriage assurance company." The member- 
fibip is liDiited to 50, and each one agrees to con- 
tribute £20 when a member gets married, to give 
ft snug fund for starting housekeeping. Apropot 
of this subject, it is said that in a laahionable club 
of Washington an association has been formed bj 
a dozen oi the vounger members for mutual 
ldd in marrying heiresses. The members sign 
a contract agreeing to pay within a year aftei 
marriage one-tenth of the money and property 
aecurea by the alliance into a fund. Each pledgee 

mil bia energy and in^\ienQQ to the common ob jecti 

mod vifill-fiD/9 J2fi£9A&^«SBff)»^^ 
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to woric to mako the financial wooing such 
oecsfal. 

Dpon tbo wostom side of the 'White House ii 
ihe most splendid of all iho Washington depart* 
ment bnildings — the structure, not jet entirely 
completed, for the State, War, and ^avy depart- 
mente* It is built of granite in the Kcman Dotie 
style, four stories higli, witli Munsard and pavi» 
lion roofs and porticoes* Tliis grand edifico coven 
a surface of 507 feet by. 842 foot, and will have 
cost a million and a half storling when finished. 
The Ambassadors' salon is its most elaborate 
Apartment, and is the audience chamber of thd 
Becretaiy of State, who occupies the adjoining 
Beoretary's-hall— also a splendid room. The 
library is extensive, and is an admirable colleo 
tion of nearly 40,000 volumes, largely upon inter- 
tiational law. Beyond this magnilicent structure^ 
whioh furnishes palatial olEccs for three of the 
Cabinet AOnisters, Pennsylvania-avenue resumei 
its course north-west, and finally goes across 
Book-creek, which flows through a deep ravine 
that divides Washington from the older city oz 
GeorgotowHi To the northward of the !E2xecutive 
mansion is a small park known as Lafayette- 
square, containing an equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson, who was one of the vigorous Presidents 
of the United States half a century ago. West- 
ward from this sqaoie, and opposite the State 
Pepartment, is the Corcoran Art Gallery, an 
attractive KenaiEsance building of brick and 
brown-stone, containing an elaborate collection ot 

Saintings, sculpture, bronzes, and hric'drbrac, and 
le most complete and valuable gallery of 
easts of famous statues in America. This wita 
the pnvste collection of WUliam W. Go'coossa^ 
who gave it to the people, ai^ptovVdicAloTS^AiBQ:^ 
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The venerable donor still lives in a comfortable 
mansion near Lafayette-sqnarey at an advanced 
age, and enjoys the gratitude of this conDmunity, 
to whom ho has been a bcrefactor in many ways^ 
He was formerly the leading; banker in Wasbiu^ton* 
tne foundation of his fortimo having been luia 4U 
years ago, when he had the pluck to take a Go- 
jVemment loan which seemed to lack buyers. The 
modest building which was Oorcoran's and is no\^ 
** Bigg's Bank ^* faces the Treasury. 

In the centre of the enclosure between the two 
great struotinres that accommodate the leadmg 
Cabinet Ministers, and standing within a park at 
some distance from the street, is the Executive 
mansion. A semi-circular driveway leads up to 
the colonnade supporting the portico. It is a plain 
building and without pretensions in anything but 
its occupancy. It is constructed of freestone 
painted white, and henco the popular name given 
It, the " White House." Around it are orna- 
mental grounds stretching down to the Potomac 
Kiver, which flows about 200 yards below the 
southern front. The enclosure on that sido for 
the private gardens is about 20 acres. This 
famous house, the palace and official residence of 
the chief magistrate of the great Republic, is 
about 170ft. long and 86ft. deep, two stories high, 
with a stately portico enclosing the main entrance 
and driveway on the northern front, while in the 
centre of the southern front, with a lovely outlook 
to the river and bevond, is a curved Ionic colonnade 
over the broad flights of steps leading down to the 
gardens. The building was not got ready for 
occupancy until after tne death of Washington, 
and it was burnt during the British invasion, being 
afterwards restored to its present condition about 
70 years ago. It has in no sense grown with the 
nation or with the enormous nublic buildings that. 
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BurroTind and dw«'vrf it,but nevertheless it is a com- 
fortable mansion, though rigid in its simplicity. The 
fjiest apartment is the '' £ast Room," the parlour 
of the house, occupying the whole of that side, and 
kept open for visitors during most of the day. The 
puolic go in there bv droves, walk over the carpets, 
and sit in the soft chairs, and await the Ptesid^nt's 
coming for his daily reception and handshaking* 
l^is is an impressive room, and in earlier times 
was the scene of many inauguration feasts when 
Presidents kept open nouse. It was a famous en- 
tertainment hall m Jackson's time. On the night 
of his inauguration it was open to all comers, who 
were served with orange punch and lemonade. 
The crowds were lar^e, and the punch was made in 
barrels, being brought in by the bucketful, the 
thirsty throng rushing after the waiters, upsetting 
the punchy and ruining drosses and carj^ets. The 

Siinch receptacles wore finally removed to the gar^ 
en 8^ and in this way the crowds were drawn off} 
and it was possible to serve cake and wine to the 
ladies. Tho eldorly citizen still tells of this, and 
also of the monster cheese, as big as a hogshead^ 
that was served at Jackson's farewell reception. 
It was cut with long saw blades, and each guest 
was given a pound of cheese, the event being tiicj 
talk of the tmie. Jackson's successor was Martin 
Van Buren, and he came from New York, the land| 
of big cheeses. He was lound to emulate the' 
asample, and an even huger cheefee was sent him|! 
and ci;t up in the East Room. The greasy crumbe 
were trampled into the carpets, and all uie fumi* 
tare and fittings were ruined. Kow no ffuest 
comes to dine at the White House uninviteo, but 
the chanco in the fashion aided to defeat Van 
Bnren, imo was a candidate for a second election 
in 1840. 1 He had stopped keeping open house m 
prd^toMtj) theluni^turej andformoAtto prooedr 
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ing the eleotion many persons arrive^ at the White 
House for breakfast or dinner, and threatened td 
vote against Van Buron unless they were enter- 
tained. This, with the foot being noised abroad 
that he was so much of an aristocrat that 
his table service included gold spoons, then an 
linheard-of extravagance in the States, waa 
too much for him. Van Buren was beaten by 
General Harrison, known as ** 014 Tippecanoe.'' 

From %he East Rooln a corridor loads westward 
through the centre of the house to the coi)servai 
tories, which are prolonged beyond it furtlier 
westward nearly 200ft. South of this corri'^ 
(Jor, and with their windows opening ^pon 
the gardens, are a series of fine apartmentS| 
(inown as the Green, Blue, and Bed Booms, fron) 
the prevailing colours in their decoration^ and 
these open into each other, and finally into the 
State Pinin^-hall, on the western side of the 
house, which is flanked by a conservatory. The 
remainder of the first floor north of the corridor 
contains the family apartments. On the second 
floor are the sleeping apartments of the President 
find family and also the publio offices. The 
Cabinet Room is about the centre of the house, a 
small apartment, w-here the Ministers gather at a 
long table. On one side of it is the President's 
private oflice, and on the other the apartments of 
his personal secretaries. The former is called 
the librarv, and in it the President sits at his 
desk for hours, with the southern si;n streaming 
in at the window, chiefly listening with exemplary 
patience to the talcs and pleadings of ofilco* 
nuntere and politicians, protected, however, to 
some extent by the watchful care of **jDan 
J^amoot." his secretary, who acts as a port o{ 

fil^ m the pxefi&iw^ vUe^upQL Qt xi^wi 

visitoxsk, * The _, desk ^*^^ l?i:^«i^«o\i x^i^^Vask 
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a tklBtoiy of interest to all Englishmon. Yeara 
ago, otter maiw hardships in the fmitlesp 
Boarch for JSir John Franklin, the British ship 
B^solute had to bo abandoned in the Arctic 
Ocean, A portion of her oalcen timbers was after- 
wards taken back to England, and from these, by 
the Queen's command, the dogk was made. She 
presented it to General Grant, and it has Qince 
neon part of the White House furniture and tho 
President's work-table. One of tho adjacent 
chanibcrs is known as the " Prince of Walps'g 
Boom," having been fitted up for him during hip 
only American visit. It is furnished in crimson 
and gold, and adjoining ip the bedroom wherp 
Garfield suffered. In these two apartments th^ 
greatest American Presidents always slept. 

The accommodations for the President*! family 
in the White House, however, are on such a con- 
tracted scale, that, strange as it may seem, he is 
almost unable to invite visitors beyond two or 
throe, for want of sleeping apartments. Yet all 
efifort to get a better nouae or in a healthier 
locality has failed. The ruler of so proud and 
wealthy a nation might be more generously pro- 
vided. As it is, his dwelling is more than half a 
public office, for the people, as I have already 
paid, flock into tho East Poom at will, and its 
worn and ff ded carjjeting testify to the shuffling 
of many feet, while the torn window ciu>tains de^ 
monslrato the stealthy energy of the relio^huntcr. 
A large number^ v/ho can readily on various pjo^ 
texts get permission^ climb to tho upper story, 
and bore tho secretaries and often the President 
himself with their importunities, so that he hA9 
littlo comfort and not even privaey. Every day, 
when fagged-out with tho pGraistenc^^ K)kl ^&^ 
visitor* apoyo fltaira, or la\,>g«kftSi \ij ^^^ 
ohnogt overwbeJminQ carea oi \)ai& ^x^g^x^cSvK.^* 
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the Ftesident seeks relief by coming down to t 
East Boom to pass a few moments with the muli 
tade. He feels secure from importunity thei 
and is not averse to gratifying • the pardonab 
curiosity of the citizen who is desirous of seeii 
and briefly shaking hands with the chief mac 
strate. Bundreds wait for this audience, and J 
has a heartv grasp and kind word for all. Vret 
dent Cleveland is a sturdy, unassuming main, wi 
a good face and pleasant ways, and this dai 
*' nandshake'' has done much to popularize hi 
with the visitors as well as the people of Washin 
ton. The, ceremony, which is tne only one l»:iD 
ing the ruler in direct contact with the people, 
very simply done, without any show or guard 
any sort, and witn open doors to every one, f 
classes, high or humble, being received with equ 
affability. 



XVn.— THE WASHINGTON SUBURBS 
AND MOUNT VERNON. 

The American capital has attractive suburl 
particularly to the north and west. "From t 
White House as a centre, various fine streets a: 
avenues lead into the north-western section, whi 
contains most of the newer and more elabon 
residences. The prices of land in this favouri 
quarter have risen to high figures, for it is t 
location of the homes of most of the leadi 
public men, and there are many costly dwellix 
bordering the attractive streets that make up tl 
more modem part of the city. Wealth haa beooi 
in an eminent d^Bxee t^ itow]Mi^«tc»ne. tp As 
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rican honoors, and this seems particularly the oaso 
in tlio attainment of seats in the United States 
Senate from certain of tho States. The Washingi- 
ton streets ore well paved, are kept very clean, and 
are usually bordered with rows of shade trees ; 

while at the intersections are little circles and 
squares that are used for |)rettv parks, several 
containing statues of distinguishea men. It is ia 
ihiB prized quarter that the broad brick buildinfi 
with brownstone facings has been built by "B^g^*^?)!^ 
which is the home of Her Majesty's Minister and 
the office of the Legation, on Connecticut-avenue* 
When built by the late Minister, Sir SdwiuxK 
Thornton, it was thought to be almost out of town^ 
while now tho city has reached and passed it for a 
long distance. Tho town goes beyond, and 
gradually fades into tho rural region, where vacant 
lots are numerous. Here, and in fact in most 
parts of Washington, away from the business and 
fashionable residential sections, one is struck by 
the indication that most of the land and houses 
are for sale. Huge signboards announcing this 
are seen all about the suburbs, and there would be 
little difficulty in buying eligible lots in these 
remote parts if enough money were offered. It is 
quite evident that in some localities the building 
of now houses has been pushed beyond the imme- 
diate necessities of tho increased population, for 
almost the whole region appears to oe offered to 
!ct or for sale. Northward of the city, HPpn' 
^lumbia Heights and beyond, the land steadily 
ises to an elevated plateau. Here is a Government 
ark, covering nearly a square mile of rolling son 
ce, and surrounding one of the noted rural rej 
aats on tho borders of tho capital, the '* 8old^Tir.. 
omo.'' This is an asylum and. \iQttV^\Al Vst 
wrazmuated and disabled aoldiora ol >ic^ ^s&sn 
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rican army^ devoted more especially to those who 
have served in the regulars. Amid lovely fltirj 
toundiDgs, the veterans are comfortably housed 
atid cared for, and in the adjacent cemetery thoiiH 
fcanda of them have boon buried. Upon the 
Bouthorn brow of the platoau, . whore a ridge is 
iln*UBt out in a commanding situation, stands a 
iioblo statue of Lieutenant-GonoralWiiiiield Scotfc, 
Vrho for many years prior to tho Civil War was the 
commander of tho American army. Ho gazes intently; 
t)Ver the lower ground to the city three miles away,^ 
trith the lofty Capitol dome and Washington 
Monument rising to his level, while beyond tneni 
the broad and placid Potomac winds among ittf 
Wooded shores, until lost amid the hills and forests 
far below Alexandria. It was to the " Soldiers' 
Home " that the Presidents formerljr retired foi; 
their summer retreat, before President Grant 
established his " summercapital " at Long Branch* 
In one of the. cottages adjacent to tho largef 
buildings of the Home President Lincoln passed 
much time duringhis eventful administration. Thid 
is the most elevated spot near Washington, and 
overlooks a wide landscape, with smiling larms} 
city> and river, having the Virginia shores and 
wooded hills closing tho distant view from the 
Heights of Arlington far southward. 

The great Potomac river forms for a lonff 
distance the boundary between Maryland and 
Virginia. Its head waters rise amon^ the Alle- 
ghanies, and it breaks through theKittatmny range ' 
at Harper's Ferry, where it receives its principal 
tributarv, tbe Shenandoah. Below Washington it 
gt^duallv expands into an estuarv, being two milei( 
wide at Mount Vernon, and finally ,becoming sixtQ 
fcen miles broad, falls into Chesapeake Bay after ai 
coutse of about 400 miles. Wasnin^n is abont 
326 liiilea. ftom its moutjtii_and tbd tidj^eztotidd^ 
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orgetown, while it is navigable to thd 
ngton wharves for the largest vessels. Thft 
noted place on this great river beloii^ 
ngton is Mount Vernon, Which was the home^ 
the tomb, of GoorgeWashiDgton. This estatd 
it 17 miles bolow the city, and is reached hjj 
lant steamboat ride, being visited by toany 
15 from all partfl of the world. The steam*' 
ikes you past the well-kept grounds of th^ 
imeiit Arsenal, the river being broad, with 
sloping yp into hills,that rise from 100ft. to 
with long pile wharves stretching into the 
. for boat landings. The old town of 
idria is passed on the Virginia shore, loi^ 
a place of considerable commercial import* 
but now it is sloepjr and falling into aeca^ 
inifihed American city "of about lO.OA 
, who cherish many memories of Washington- 
•mo into town frequently on business and 
cd church there. The wharves seem to be 
ng into dilapidation, the storehouses have 
I windows, and negroes loll idly on the 
whore little goes on. A propeller, a feny- 
k couple of tugs, and a half-dozen smaller 
eprcsentcd the active commerce of Alex« 
. Its people, who live in rows of comfort* 
•oking brick houses, built on the gently 
ing slope from the river, have a pretty view 
le water at the greater city, stretching ftU 
the scene, with the Washington Monument 
.0 Capitol dome rising high above, these 
the landmarks for all the country round. 
Q the town is seen the modest little steeple 
Lst Chiu>ch, where Washington was a memDet 
parish vestry, while nearer the river is the 
)y House," with its yellow walls and dormer 
ws, where Washington, in 1755, received hie 
unmlsgion i^ aide to the British OenetiA 
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Braddock with the rank of Major, just beforo the 
i]l-etarred expedition against the Indians in West- 
em Pennsylvania. Below Alexandria, the Hunt- 
ing Creek flows into the Potomac, this stream 
having given Washington's home its original namo 
of the '^Hunting Creek Estate." The opposite 
Iforvland shore rises into steeper bluffs, and the 
winding banks close the view, so that the rivez 
Boems like a succession of basins. Some of the 
projecting bluffs were used for fortifications, 
protecting the approach to the capital during the 
Civil War, and these are the first evidences met 
On our journey of that great conflict. The def^- 
five works are abandoned now, and are mostly 
dismantled. Fort Foote is on an abrupt blon 
below Washington, six miles down the river, and 
was an enclosed barbette. Fort Washington, 
further down, is a larger work, being an oldrtixne 
Btone fort on top of a steep bank about 80ft. above 
the river. This fort is without a garrison, but is 
quite well proserred, having been locatoa there 
originally by Washington. 

The first view of Mount Vernon is obtained when 
the steamboat leaves Fort Washington and crosses 
the river diagonally towards the landin^,foiir miles 
l>elow. The mansion-house is in full view, stand- 
ing among the trees upon the top of a bluff rising 
ftbout 20()ft. above the river. As we approach, the 
steamboat bell is tolled, this being the universal 
custom on nearing or passing Washington's tomb. 
It had its origin in the reverence of a British 
officer. Commodore Gordon ^ who during the in- 
vasion of the American capital in August, 1814, 
Bailed past Mount Vernon, and as a mark oi 
respect for the dead hero had the bell of his sliip, 
the Sea Horse, tolled. The '' Hunting Creek 
JESstate " was originally a domain of about 8.O00 
^or^t and AugutsUne.^«A^vc^s^Ti.« ^ho died in 
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1748y bequeathed it to Lawrence Washingtoiii who, 
haTiDg served in the Spanish wars under Amnir^ 
Vernon, named it Mount Vomon in his honour. 
George Washington was bom in 1732, in Westmore- 
land County, further down the Potomac, and whea 
a boy lived near Fredericksburg, on tiiie Rappa^ 
haxmock river. In 1752 he inherited Mount Yemon 
from Lawrence, and after his death the estate 
passed by bequest tohis nephew, Bushrod Washing-! 
toDy subsequently descending to other members of^ 
the £amihr. Congress made repeated efforts tO| 
liaye Wasnington's remains removed to the errpt 
under the Eotunda of the Capitol^ which oad^ 
been originally constructed for their reception ;i 
but the family steadfastly refused, knowing that itk 
was his earnest desire to rest at Mount Yemon.l 
The remains were, however, removed about 60; 
years aeo to a more secure tomb than the plaoe of; 
original interment. Subsequentljr, the grounds; 
and buildings at Mount Vernon being in dangw of| 

failing into dilapidation, and the place naasinizL 

tinder the control of strangers, a patriotic more- 

tnent was begun throughoirt the country for the 

purchase of we portion of the estate containing 

the tomb and mansion. The Virginia Legislature 

passed a law in 1856 authorizing the sale, and 

under the auspices of a corps of energetic ladies, 

who formed the *' Mount Vernon Association,'^ 

ably assisted by the oratorical efforts of the lets 

ESLward Everett, who traversed the country making 

a special plea for help, the money was raised^^ 

which a tract of 200 acres was bought for £40,0001 

lliese ladies and their successors nave since had 

haige of the estate, have restored and bean ti fied 

\j and it is now f aitnfully preserved as a patriotic 

dritage and place of pilgrimage for the xa&&nQk «&&> 



v visitors from all parts oi the >roi\&.. ^ ^^'^r^^ 
7a and fruiiorcl^Bai^ fvr^TY>f\;p\f>^T>tA^V3^\SDft^a» 
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source of i^uppoji; is a f0e of abgutls. Ocl* for 
mdmiflsicm, aft the revenues heing devoted to thii 
lestoratiQi) and improvement of tfie estate^ wblcb 
is kept in excellent condition. 
• The steamboat makes its landing at Washing- 
ton's Wharf, which ha? been rebuilt, and projects 
a short distance into the river at the foot of the 
bluff. This ^as the place vhe^e he formerly loaded 
ills bapge$ with Hour ground at his own xnill^ 



9)iiTff>ing the most of it from . Alexandria to th^ 
Wm Indies. A road from the ^harf lisads crp p 
ravine cut diagonally in the face of the bmff 



liirectly to Waspipgton's tomb, and iJpngoide the 
raviine nave been planted several weeping willowa 
(hat were brought from Kapoleon's grave i^t St» 
Helena. Washington's will directed that his 
^mb ** shall be built of brick,'' and it is (^ 
plain square brick structure^ with a wide 
iirehed gateway in front and . double iron 
fates. Above is the inscription, on a ma^rble 
sl^b, ** Within this enclosure rest the remains of 
G^eral George Washington." The vault is abouf 
12ft. square, and the interior is plainly seen througl^ 
£he gates. It has upon the floor two large 
itono coffins, that on the right hand containing 
Washington, and that on the left his widow 
Martha, who survived him over a year. In a 
ftlosed vault at the rear arc tho rcDiains of nume- 
rous relatives, while in front oftljo tomb are monu- 
ments erected to several of them. Ho monument 
marks tho hero, and carved upon his co^n is tho 
A.)nerican coat of arms with the single word 
♦* Washington." Near the tomb a voung an4 
iturdy elm grows^hich was planted tnere in ISJ^ 
iiQrPoin Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. Almost in 
front of tho tomb, in a small grassy mound, standi 
tog alone, there was planted a tree in 18Gu by the 
I^^IS^ gf JV^akp when on hid AeLerican visile, It 
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diQc}) l^Ut ihe spot is marked, ai^d it would 1^ 
aoerai aot wore jEer Majesty's Govemmeint M 
o BOTpLQ measnro to renew this inark of ve^ipeck 
ihe memory of W/ishinffton,, J j 

"ho original tomb, where the great man's re- 
cs wore laid for over iJO years atter his death, i^ 
on the brow of the bluff , and not far away from 
mansion, boingf in plain view from its southpnci 
dows. B^ere is the old tomhi^tone, antedating 
ihin^tcn and bearing the words " Washington 
lily^" whiph had been carried away, hut wan 
ovcred not long ago and restored. It is a 
n granite block about Sft. long. ThU was tha 
b, then containing the remains, that Lafayetl^Q 
bed in 1824^ being escorted by a military guard 
a Alexandria to Mount Vomon, when ne paid 
lage to the ashes oA the dead amid salvoes of 
ion reverberating across the broad Poton^ao^ 
s a round-topped and slightly-elevated vaultg 
t like an oven, and is now in process of ro? 
fktion. The road passes it, and asceiiding 
her to the top of t}ie bluff reaches the mAD* 
t, which stands in a commanding position* 
:j a OTand view over tho river and tha 
osito ^Maryland ghorc. Tho mansion i^ a 
» wooden house, with an ample porch 
ng the river. It is constructed with sevorQ 
plicifcy, is two storeys high, and contains 
ooms, with a small surmountinqj cupola for a 
:-out place. The central portion is the priginsji 
so, built by Lawrence Washington, who called 
is *' viWfj^/* and afterwards George Washington 
mdcd it by placing two large square building 
Hlngs, one at each end, and when this improve-* 
it was added, he gave it the more dignified 
9 of the '* mansion.'* !Fhe entire structure is 
;. lonir and SQft. wide, iho pprch>which oxti^ndQ 
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along the whole of the front, being 16ft. wide, and 
baring ita top even with the roof ,«o as to cover the 
windows of Doth stories. There are ei^ht larce 
square wooden columns supporting this ponm. 
Behind the houso^ on either side, curved coloi^- 
nades lead to the kitchens, with other outbuildings 
beyond. Alongside the road leading up to the 
mansion from uie tomb are several farm IraildingBy 
includiittf a substantial brick stable and bam, tiia 
bricks of which it is built having been brought out 
from IWland about the time Washington was 
bom. Tnev were readily carried in those days afl 
ballast in the vessels that came from England fear 
the Virginia tobacco. The front of the mansioa 
faces the east, and it has within ,a central hail, 
with apartments on either hand. ' Upon the wall 
of this hall, just at the foot of the stairway asoend« 
fng to the upper stoxy . is fastened a small glass 
casket, shaped much like a lantern, and this oonr* 
tains the most valuable relic in the house->-the kejr 
of the Bastille, which was sent to Washington as 
a gift horn Lafayette, shortly after the destruction 
of the noted prison in 1789. This is the key of the 
main entrance, the 'Parte St. Antoine, an. old iron 
kev witii a huxae handle of peculiar iorm. This 
gift was highly prized at Mount Vernon, and in 
sending it lAfayette wrote, *' It is a tribute which 
I owe as a son to my adopted father ; as an aide* 
de-camp to my general ; as a missionary of liberty 
to its patriarch.'' The key was confided, to Thomas 
Fsine for transmission, and he sent it by the 
hands of another, together with a model and 
drawing of the Bastille. In sending it to Washing* 
ton, Pfdne said, *' That the principles of America 

Siened the Betstille is not to oe doubted, and, 
erefore. the key comes to the right jklace." The 
model, wiiich ^f^as cut from the granite stones of 
tbe^ dem^lifihed^ Drison* and. the drawing^ which 
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a plan of the interior and its approaches^ are 
«refiTlly preserved in the house. 

may naturally be suppoeed, this interertine 
ing is filled with Washington relics— with 
aits^ busts, old furniture, swords, pistols and 

weapons, camp equipage, uniforms, clothing, 
1, autographs, and musical instruments, in- 
ng the old harpsichord which Fresiaent 
lington ordered for £200 in London, aa A 
1 nrcsent for his wife's daughter (whom ha 
}ea), Eleanor Parke Custis. There is also aa 
krmchair which came over with the Massachn* 

Pilgrim Fathers in the ship Mayflower m 
"Each apartment in the house is named for 
te of the American Union, and is oared for bj 
f the Lady Begents of the Association, In 
mnquet-hall, which is one of the extensions 
lington added, is an elaborately-canred 
el of Carrara marble, which was sent him at 
me of building by an English admirer, Samuel 
han. It was wrought in Italy and shipped 
te, and the tale is told that on uie Toyage iiia 
el fell into the hands of pirates, who, upon 
ing it was intended for the great Amencsn 
lington, sent it along without ransom and 
ured. Bembrandt Peale's equestrian po«^ 

of Washington with his Generals coven 
st the entire end of this halL The upper 
of the mansion is divided into a number of 
bcrs, chief among them being the room in the 
em end of the building where Washingtor 
The bed on which he expired and everv 
e of furniture are jpreservea, including hra 
bary and writing desk, toilet boxes and aroae- 
»nd. Just above this chamber, under the 
)d roof, is the room in which his widow died, 
^ contains very little of the original furniture, 
vishing to occupy the lower room aft%r hec 
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husband^s death, she seleotod this one, becauBC 
dormer window gave a view of his tomb, 
lawns and gardens are behind the house, witl 
extensive conservatory of modern construct 
the original one having been burnt down aboul 
yearq ago. These are all well kept, and the la 
who have taken charge of the place deserve g 
^credit for their energetic restoration. As 
walks through the mansion and about the groi 
solemn ana impressive thoughts arise that 
appropriate to this American Mecca. From 
little wooden cupola surmoimting the h< 
there is had the same view over the bi 
JPotomao upon which Washington so often gai 
!rhe noble river, two miles wiao, seems almos' 
surround the estate with its majestic curve, a 
flows between the wooded shores. Above Mc 
Vernon is the projecting bluff which ] 
Washing^Q surmounts on the opposite sh 
hardly seeming four miles away it is visible 
clearly across tne water. In front are the M 
land hills, while the river flows down to the 8oi 
ward, its broad reaches being seen afar 
Behind the mansion* to the westward, are 
torest-coveretl^hills of 'the sacred soil of the p; 
State of Virginia. Beyond the outbuilding 
ithe lawn stretches the carriage road, whid 
fWashjngton's time was tiie main entrance, 
to t]be porter's lodge at the boundary of 
present estate, about three-quarters of a ] 
away. jEJverjrthing is quiet and in the thorc 
repose befitting such a great man's tomb ; 
this is the modest.xnanBion on the banks of 
IPotomac that was the home of the noblest 
raoter known in. America.. 
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XVm.— FROM THE POTOMAC RIVER 
TO THE JAMSS. 

Th^ milway from Washington to the South 
eroasea the Potomac river by the '^ Long Bridge," 
the train pasBsng in full VioT? of Arlin^on-housQ 
on the southern bank. This is a yellow buildii3|» 
fronted by a columned porch^ not very pretentious 
to loo]c at, but having a line position on Arlington 
Heights, a bluif bordering the rivor. It was in hit 
early life the home of General Robert E. Lee, th« 
Confederate commander during ibhe Civil War, 
irhose memory, with that of Stonewall Jackson! 
meeives the greatest homage from the present 
goneiration of Virginians. The Arlington estate is 
now a vast cemetery, over 15,000 graves being on 
tho plateau that spreads back from the blulf ^ a 
grim memorial of the war. Tho railway havinf 
crossed into Virginia passes through the sleepy 
town of Alexandria, ana then southward near tut 
Potomac for a long distance, winding among hills 
and forest, and crossing various broad creeks and 
foayous that are branches of tho great river. Then, 
finally leaving tlio Potomac, the route divergoa 
towards tho Rappahannock river, and, beyond it, 
passes along the border of tho ^' Wilderness,'' ati 
tmattractivo and barren, but historically notody 
portion of Eastern Virginia, where Beveral of the 
most sanguinary oonflicts of tho war were fought 
in ISOiS'i. We crossed the narrow and prot^ 
EUppahannock at tho quaint old town of Fredftyicksi^ 
burg. The cometeriea that tertacB ^X\<i \^KS\i\^«*f*^ 
fizi^/or each arxny-^toU oi iko toixiitAft \s»iu\^»* 
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fought near by in December, 1862. and the later 
one of May, 1868, at Ghancellorsville. wlien 
Jackson lost his life. The town is small, out haa 
pleasant surroundings and considerable trade wiih 
the farmers of the Rappahannock valley. The 
'^ Wilderness " to the southward adjoins tiie 
Rapidan, and covers about 200 square miles, being 
a plateau slopixig to cultivated lowlands on evenr 
aide. The ori^nal forests were long since cut oft 
for fuel for adjacent iron furnaces, and a dense 
growth of scrub timber and brambles covers nearly 
the whole surface, with an occasional patch of 
woods or a clearing. Ghancellorsville was fought 
on the eastern border of this tract in May/ 1^3, 
and Mine Run, on its western border, in November ; 
while in the spring of lb64 Grant and Lee 
manoeuvred for weeks through it in the " battlea 
of the Wilderness," when, in almost continuous 
conflicts durinff the month of May, the most 
■anguinary battles of the great oonte^ the losses 
ox we two armies exceeded 60,000. Tne railway 
passes over these battleiields. 

Twelve miles south of Fredericksburg, at 
Guinea Station, is the house where Jackson died, 
a blow from which the Gonf ederacy was never able 
to recover, and which it felt the worse as he was 
accidentallv shot by his own men. Just after the 
battle of Ghancellorsville, wherein tdie Gonfederates 
had turned the flank of the Union army, and Jack- 
son had bent, them back and cut them off from 
the main body behind Fredericksburg, he and his 
aides, after reconnoitring, returned within tiie 
Confederate lines, and the pickets, mistaking them 
for the enemy, fired into the party. Several of 
the escort were killed, and Jackson was shot in 
ibree places. Being ^\it xl-^iv a litter, one of the 
Jbaaren stumbled, ana JacVaoix ^%a>^^'wsxV\^<a 
ground. His arm "waa wn\>u\.vk\A^.\svi^^» ^Vsscti^s^^. 
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pneomonia set in. which was the immediate cause 
of Ids death. He lingered a week^and died May 10^ 
1863y in his 40th year, his last words, dreMoily 
qpoken, heing, '* Let us cross over the river ana 
rest under the shade of the trees." He had heen 
in command of two-thirds of the Confederate foroo 
in the battle^ and it is said that this great loss of 
his ablest lieutenant had such an effect upon 
Qeneral Lee that he afterwards aged rapidly and 
his hair quickly whitened. Jackson's body, after 
lying in state in the Oonf ederate Capitol at Rich* 
mond, was interred at Lexington^Yirj^inia. whero 
he had been an instructor in the v irginia Military 
Academy. His death was the turning point of tha 
Civil ^War. 

The train moves swiftly over the poorly-oulti* 

rated soil through a thinly-^>eopled region, that 

■hows scant evidence of skilful farming, ^lo 

residents of this section say there is no money in 

their country, and little of anything else. We 

have got into the land of the omnipresent 

*' darkey,'' and pass the little settlements where 

the negroes are sunning themselves alon^ide the 

fences and cabins as tiiey watch the train go by J 

rhe coloured race manage to enjoy themselves 

under all circumstances, however, and at the same 

time they take care not to work too hard. A few 

cattle are seen, but almost the only animals visible 

are the swift-footed and hungry-looking ** raBor-i 

backed '' hogs, that dart among the scrub timber, 

m search of a precarious living. The white men 

of this region are usually ardent politicians, and 

*«hey seem to have more success in argument thao; 

n planting. Thev assemble in crowds at the 

^ grocery '' at tne cross-roads to discuss state-* 

raft and " sample '^ the liquids. The buildixm. 

lat flit by us as the train movea t^ptk^— «i»^ ^Sd^ 

uieion of gome old homestQid t«bi^\MA _m\MtT«^^ 
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the rum of iho war— aro usually moat primitive. 
This is tho section wliero the iidtise Cdminoiily 
iJGeri iG a stnoll woodon cabin sot alongsido a huge 
brick cliimney. They aro eaict to first build tub 
chimney, and then, if tho draught iS all right, they 
build the little cabin over aj^amot it ana move in 
the family, Tliece sparsely-cultivated find worn- 
out lands cannot sustain mu<3h eitravAgance in 
douse architecture. As llichniond id apJ)roached, 
however, the cliaractcr of the country jiiid of the 
Bgriciilturo improveo, and this region lulfl befen 
Known to raise good crops. At Hanovet aro more 
signs of biittles, and at Ashlatid, abottt 16 miles 
iorth of Richmond, attractive houses border the 
line^ this being a favourite pJace of 6uburbaii 
residence. Ashland was tho birthplace of the 
original American Protectionist apostle, Henry 
Ulay, and Southward of it the railway, t^iiickly 
brings us to tlie valley of the James river and 
among the rod soils and brickhot&Os of Bichmoudy 
named, from tho similarity of situation, after iiit;b- 
mond on the iThamcs. 

ITew cities have a more delightful gituatlon thftK 
the capital of Virginia. The J«'ittie6 rivet flbwi 
round a grand clirve from tho north-eadt to douth. 

f>out"ing over falls and rapidd, -u-ith myriads of 
ittle cascades among a maze of diminutive islands, 
t'wo or three largo hills atid several smallet ones 
tiae upon .the river's northern bank, and Upon and 
I>etWeoii these eminencen Richtrtorid is built, like 
Uoino itpoii her sfeven hills. Tlie venertthle 
Virpiiiia State Capitol and the broad White Peni- 
tctiiiary crown tWo of the most prominent elc- 
t'rttiohs. Thid situation gives the Btroeta a variety 
of liill and vale, toilsome for locomotion but 
i^xcoUent for drainage, and from the higher grounds 
iherd di*e mogtiiticont Vi^\^4. \^\ci\aMxtid, fts the 
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at. intervals for throe yoarSy and the strenuous 
efforts made by the Jl^ortn to capture it, with thd 
strong Southern defence, gave tno city world-widd 
fame. Between 1862 and 18C5 it was iaado an 
impregnable fortress, and the final evacuation and 
capture resulted frotn the fall of Petersburg, 23 
miles southward, and the surrender of Gdhortil 
Lee. who had retreated westward to the notod 
apple-tree of Appomattox. When Lee abandonee^ 
Petersburg there was a panic in Richmondj and 
the disorder rose to riot and pillage. The btidgea 
were burnt and the great stotehoused and iuQlfl 
tired, nearly one-third of the city being destro^edi 
causing losses reaching three millions sterling < 
Tlie city, however, has since been rebuilt in bettiSif 
Btyle, and it now naa a thriving population of about 
80,000, who conduct extensive maUufactureB and 
have a large and profitable trade. Thd centre bl 
Bichmona is a park of about eight acres, durrotziidl* 
ing the Virginia State Capitol, upon the bummiil 
of Shockoe-hill. This is the most ctinfipietiotui 
building in the city, and occupies a very proml^ 
aent position. It was built just after the AmMi« 
dan ^volution^ being ' at that time the most 
aotdd structure in the country, the plan hflving 
been brought from France by Thomas Jetfetson. 
And modelled after the ancient Eomah teinplti of 
bhe MaUon Carrte at Nismos. The front is a findi 
tonic portico, and from the roof^ which is elevated 
fair above the surrounding huildingB, there is 4 
beautiful view over the city. The James riverj' 
fihith. comes from the south-west^ makes a fiprana 
iweet) among the islands and rapids rotuid £3 ihs 
goutn.witii humcrous bridges spanning it, itnd 
then disappears among the hills, far away beldud 
Drewry's bluff, on its onward flow towards the( 
Atlantic. The square block piotH oi^<^ ^\^73 ^^^^^ 
JShe streets aXL c^pssisfi %b ri^a^. ^^i^^» NitiKS^STCB^ 
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out, and the abnipfc sides of some ofthehiXl^ 
where they have been cut away discloso the hig^-'V 
coloured, reddish-yellow soil which has been sc 
prolifio in growing tobacco in the past, and non 
aids in giving? brilliant hues to the scene. Th( 
buildings of "Kichmond are spread over a wide 
Borfaoe to the east and west, along the bank of 
|he river and upon and amon|^ the hills to the 
li^orthward for a considerable distance, with nume- 
rous church steeples' rising high above their roofs. 
To the north-west the land rises somewhat higher, 
and there are the water reservoirs, while upon the 
lower lands southward across the James the 
spreading city has overflowed into populooa 
Aburbs. 

lliis Capitol building was the meeting-place ol 
(he Congress of the late Southern Confederacy, 
«nd the localitv of almost all the statecraft of tne 
" Lost Cause '' in that ^eat conflict. It contains 
the battle-flags of Yirgmia regiments and other 
relics, with portraits of all the Virginia Gover- 
nors, and also of the three leading Confederate 
military chieftains, Lee, Johnston, and Jackson. 
A gallery built around the upper portion of its 
rotunda is used for displaying these portraits, 
while upon the floor below is Houdon's well-known 
statue of Washington, made while ho was yot^ 
alive. The famous French sculptor, in 1785,! 
accompanied Franklin to the Umted States to 
prepare the model for this statue, which had been 
ordj^red by the Virginia Government. He spent 
two weeks at Mount Vernon with Washington, 
during which time he took a cast of Washin^n's 
tace, head, and upper part of the body and minute 
measurements of nis person^ and then returned to 
Paris. The statue was flnished in 17b8, and is 
regarded as the most accurate reproduction of 
Washington in existence. Th^ Vircrinia Lesis- 
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la<i)iro now meets in ^e Capitol, and the presence 
of the la^-makers of the great tohacco-growinjj 
Qtate is attested by the generous supply of cuspi* 
dors scattered about the halls and the rotunda, 
and by the signs which are conspicuously displa;^ ed 
on the walls, requesting moderation in smoking 
and " Please don't spit on the floor." Henry Clay^ 
fitatue and Lafayette's bust are also in the 
rotunda, while upon the esplanade north of the 
Capitol is the most splendid memcx'ial of the 
** Father of his Country," Crawford's bronse 
equestrian statue of Washington, upon a high and| 
massive granite pedestal, ^is is one of the finest 
bronaes m existence. The horse is half-thrown 
upon his haunches, giving the statue exceeding 
spirit, while upon smaller pedestals around stana 
BIX heroic statues in bronze of Virginia statesmen 
of the colonial and revolutionary period, the 
whole being adorned with appropriate emblemsj 
The cost of this masterpiece to Virginia wae 
£52,000, and it is universally admired. Not far 
away, and at the centre of the esplanade, is the 
late Mr. Foley's bronze statue of ^onewall Jack* 
son, sent from London in 1875 by Mr. A. J. B, 
Beresford-Hope and other English admirers of that 
great commander as a gift- to the State of Vir« 
ginia. It is a striking reproduction of Jackson. 
of heroic size, and stands upon a pedestal ox 
Virginia cranite bearing tnis inscription :-— 
'^ Presented by English gentlemen as a mbtrte of 
admiration for the soldier and patriot, Thomas 
J. Jackson, and gratefully accepted by Virginia 
in the name of the Southern neople." Beneath is 
the remark that gave the Ueneral his sobriquet, 
which was made at the first battle of Bull Run in 
July, 1861,, where Jackson commanded a brigade* 
At a time when the day was apparently lost his 
]bri£:^e_Qiade so firm a stand that some and in 
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admiration cried out the words that have becQZ^ 
bmnortaly and they are here reproduced in the 
grajoite : — '' Look, there is Jackson standing like 
» stone wall." While the Virginians in so many 
ways honour the memory of tneir chieftains in 
ihe Civil War, there still is evidence that the 
people desire to forget the animosities then en- 
gendered and to unite together for iho common 
Telfare, XJpon a building f aciuff the Capitol-park 

saw the inscription " Unitea Veterans'-hall'-^ 
Hue and Gray.'' Thus are the once hostile xmiforma 
mixing in an apparently successful effort to shako 
napds across tne bloody chasm. It represents a 
pene^cial organization, whose membership exn* 
braces former soldiers of both armies. The Virginia 
Governor's house adjoins the park^ and is now 
occupied by General FitzHugh Lee. A short dis- 
tance away is the " Confederate White House/' a 
pquare dwelling with high porch on its rear^ and a 
imall portico in front, Duilt of brick, but painted 
tp resemble stone. Here lived Jefferson Bavin 
during the short and eventful career of his Govern- 
tnent, and after the grand collapse it was the head** 
quarters of the military commanders who ruled 
Virginia for the United States during the Recon- 
Vtruction period. Its present use is the less pro- 
tentioufl but better one of a school house. 

The James river was the original source of the 
location of Richmond, and is the present channel 
of its wealth. The city stands at the head of 
navigation^ for the stream in a distance of nino 
piiles has a descent of llCft., and furnishes a mag* 
Ijificent water power, employed for extensiva 
manufacturing. Great ironworks and flour miUa 
border the James in the upper part of the city, 
while below are the wharves and shipping, ana 
adjacent to them the huge tobacco storehouses 
ia<L{actpfie«4i .This jiobacco traiHo is the Jtfe o{ 
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Bipbtnond, for its chief tobaooo mart of the 
world J receiving and distributing ipost of thepro- 
duct of the rich soils of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Carolina^ The pungent odour generally pervades 
the town, for whichever way the breezes blow 
they waft the perfume from some tobacco factory. 
The business centre is the Tobacco Exchange, and 
Ihe trafGc is of large amount and the iirst import- 
f^nce. Several important railways and steamship 
lines compote for the trade of Richmond, and it 
has become one of the most vigorous cities of tho 
Bouth, having moro than repaired all the mis* 
fortunes of the Civil War, besides profiting vastlj^ 
from the influx of Northern capital and the arri- 
Tal of business men from the North. It is con- 
structing a magnificent new Cil;y-hall adjacent to 
the Capitol-park, which, when completed, will bo 
its finest building. 

Richmond possesses some memorials that refer 
to earlier times than the Civil War or even the 
period of the Revolution. Its " first house " 14 
an object of homage by the people — a low, steep- 
roofed stone cabin on the mainrstreet, said to 
have been there when the town site was laid out 
in 1737. The visitor is introduced to this as th« 
earliest and, therefore, moat importiint landmark, 
the ** Old Stone House." So little is known or 
Its origin that much has to be imagined, and the 
diminutive, solemn-faced " darkey " who showef 
one about it has convinced himself that long 
l^efore Richmond was thought of it was the resi^ 
dcnce of that redoubtable Virginian, old Kin^ 
Powhatan, who bad so much to do with the early 
history of the "Old Dominion.'' Tlie little 
fellow tells us — " King Po'tan, he built dis house 
tree hundord yoer ago." On the wall hangs an 
ancient and remarkable print, representing Pow^ 
t^^ pre^ding {^t.th@ es:ecutiou.Q;f Captain jQh3\ 
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Smith, and to this the bo^ points in testimony. 
The magnanimous savage sits on one side of the 
picture, %vhi]o from the other the youthful Poca- 
hontas, in rather scant costume, has rushed in and 
laid her head upon S'mith's, which had already 
been laid upon the block, ready to be chopped off 
by a bloodthirsty bravo who stands alongside with 
a murderous-looking aze,eyidently (in the picture) 
of British manufacture. According to all the 
rules of romance Pocahontas shoidd have forthwith 
married Smith, but she did not, and afterwards 
wedded the Englishman Bolfe, "Aras baptized at 
Jamestown, and lived at Yarina, just below 
Dutch Gap, on the river. The " Baptism of Poca* 
hontas '' is the subject of one of the great national 
paintings in the Capitol at Washing^n. This old 
stone house, \vhile not of Indian origin, is un- 
questionably the oldest building of Bichmond, and 
is believed to have been built m the early jpsft ol 
the last century by one of the / iiist colozusti <m 
the Upper James, old Jacob £^. 

Kot far away from this ancient building, in the 
eastern section of the city, rise two more of Bicb* 
mond's seven hills — Bichmond or Church-hill, and 
Libby-hill. On the summit of the former stands 
St. John's Church, among the old gravestones in a 
spacious churchyard. It is a little wooden edifice, 
with a small steeple. It was here that the first 
Virginia Convention was held in 1775, which 
listened to Patrick Henry's impassioned speedi 
that sounded the keynote of the American Kevo* 
lution — ** Give me liberty or give me death.'' Ths 
pew in which he stood while speaking is still pre» 
served, though the pulpit has oeen removed from 
its former position, the church having been after* 
wards enlarged. On the top of the adjoining^ hill, 
which is nearer the river, lived Luther Libby, who 
owned most of thp land theceahout, and hence ii 
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was called Libby-hill. This em'nenco, rising with 
Bteep sides on tlie south and east, overlooks aH oi 
the lower portion^ of Bichmond, with the wharvei 
and vessels at Kocketts, as that section is called, 
and also gives a fine view of the James river, witl 
its roclnr islets and rapids, its five hridces, th« 
broad stretch of level lands to the southward, and 

the stream flowing far away until lost among the 
hills. From this, as from all the other elevated 
grounds, can be seen the Capitol to the westward, 
'crowning the central eminence of the city. Also 
from here, nestling among the trees, can be seen 
the locality on the river bank, iust below the edge 
of the city, which was the home of Powhatan, 
Here his tribe pitched their wigwams, and here 
originated much of Virginia's legendary lore. The 
ziame of the place was then, as now, Powhatan, 
And this chiei, who was originally named Wahun- 
Aonacock, assumed the name of his home, as his 
power grew, for he raised himself to the command 
of no less than 80 tribes, and ruled all the land 
from far south of the James across the Potomao 
to Chesapeake Bay. Few men have been great 
heroes in Virginia, but Powhatan was probably 
the first one, succeeded by Washington and 
Jefferson, and later by Jackson and Lee. In the 
central part of Richmond, in the fnehionablo resi- 
dential quarter, at No. 707, Franklin-street, is the 
plain bnck house that was the home during the 
Civil War of General Robert E. Lee. It is re- 
lated that after the surrender at Appomattox, 
when Lee returned to this house, the people of 
Bichmond got an idea that he was suffering from 
privations and that his family were in want of the 
necessaries of life. Governor Fitzflugh Lee says 
the people of Richmond then vied with each other 
in sending' him everything imaginable. So gene- 
rous were the sifts uiat i£e upper passages of the 
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houso wero fillorl with barrels of flour, meats, and 
iniany other things, and the supplies became so 
bountiful tli.'^t General Lee directed their distri- 
bution among the poor. 

Turning to the westward. Gamble-hill^ another 
of the seven, rises high above the rapids of 
the James, and the railway that oomes down from 
the northward from Washington gets an entrance 
to Richmond by tunnelling under this hill. At its 
base spreads out the great Tredegar Ironworks, 
the chief iron and steel factory of the South, whivh 
made for the Confederates cannon, shot, and shell 
during the Civil War^and also the armour-plates 
for their war-ships. This hill overlooks the J ames 
river and Kanawna canal, stretchins^ far westwiord 
upon the river-bank, alongside which the torrent 
roars and foams tlirough the rapids. Above, in 
midstream, is Belle Isle, a broad nat island, which 
during the war was a place of confinetnent for 
Unionist prisoners,and is now the seat of a floorisli- 
iug nail mill, the clouds of smoke and steam from 
Which indicate a prosperous trade. Further west* 
ward Franklin-street leads through the fashionable 

guarter and past Monroe Park^ fine residences 
ordering it where the millionaire tobacco mer- 
ohants and ironmasters live, and beyond this is 
S-ollywood Cemetery, in a lovely position on the 
river-bank. The natural beauties of the locality 
add to its own charms of hill and vale, the terraced 
sides of its rapines bein^ occupied by mausoleums 
tkhd burial lots, while m front the rushing river 
rapids roar a requiem for the dead. Cedars and 
magnolias above and shrubbery and flowers below 
overhang the graves^ making it one of tiio 
most beautiful burial-places in the States, 
The cemetery only covers about eighty acresi and 
in it are interred many noted Americans. On 
]^resident's-hill»ovorlookin£: the river, is a dreaUu: 
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f>lot, with tho grave in the ccntro, under an olabb- 
rato monument, of President James Monroe, who 
ield the office 70 j'cars ago. Among the graves in 
tho surrounding circle is that of Resident John 
tTyler, who ruled 45 years ago, and was the last of 
the Virginian Presidents, the ** Old Dominion *' 
having provided five of tho American rulers. There 
IB not a mark upon Tvler's grave, although his 
daughter buried near by has for a monument a 
betiutiful marble figure of tho Virgin. Hero are 
buried Lieutenant-Heneral A.T. Hill, one of the 
krcat Confederate chieftains, also in an unmarked 
gtave ; J. E. B. Stuart, the dashing cavalryman ; 
fthd General George E. Pickett, the daring leader 
of the Confederaie charge bv the Virginia Divi- 
ision at the battle of Gottysturg. The eccentric 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, sleeps here, and also 
O)!)mmodore Maury, the navigator ; Henry A. 
Vt^iso, who was governor of Virginia when she 
^vent into secession ; and Editor Thomas Ritchie, 
of tho Uichmcnd Engineer, who in his day, half-a- 
ccntury ago. was a most powerful Southern poli- 
iician, and is rej^arded in Virginia as the *' Father 
of the Democratic party^" which so long ruled the 
fitatee anterior to the Civil War. As one wanders 
among tho noted giavcs of Hollywood there are 
many charming views over town and river. * 

Beyond this attractive cemetery are the highev 
grounds occupied by the water reservoirs and 
lin extensive region of farms and market gardetiti 
trhefe much good agriculture is displayed. In this 

8 art is one of the finest buildings of modern 
Richmond, the Baptist CollejSfo, with its orna- 
mental mansard roofs and pavilion tops. Not far, 
away is the African Home, also a handsome struo^ 
turo. Ab nearly ono>halithe population of the 
eity is made up of the negro race, it is gratifying 
to find that elaborate Arranccments are provided.. 
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for their education. The younger generation of 
:the coloured people are given the same school ad* 
vantages as the whites, and it is their own fault if 
these are not well employed. It is to thegreat credit 
of the Yireinian ne^oes that they show the live« 
liest attachment for their homes, preferring to live 
amid the scenes of their birth, thoiigh it may be 
in poverty, rather than wanaer awav in search 
of oetter fortune. Around Richmond these negroes 
are now cultivating the fields and gardens in much 
the same style as ** befo* de wah/'^a period whan, 
according to the roseate talfis now told by whitea 
and blacks aiike^ the South is reputed tobave been 
a veritable Elysium. The negro women and chil<* 
dren gather the garden fruits and vegetables, and 
the sable head of the household hitches up his 
primitive donkey-cart as of yore to haul the pro- 
duce into town for a market. They seem happy 
and contented ; glad, like every one else in tne 
Southern country, that the war is over ; grateful 
for any kindness done them ; respectful, and gene- 
rally obedient. Almost the only dianges in their 
actual condition from what it was in the days of 
slavery are the privilege they now have of hiring 
for whatever labour they prefer and the right of 
voting. The former gives them a liberiy usually 
involving heavier tasks and often a more pre- 
carious subsistence. In reference to the latter, it 
is doubtful whether, even at this late day, the 
negroes of the South as a class fully comprehend 
the responsibilities of suffrage and the entire duty 
of their citizenship. 

XIX.— THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

The chief memory oE the late Confederate 
eapital for all time tio coma -ssiKi. \s% ^V >aaRk QwU 
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War, when for three years battles raged around it. 
Adjoining the central Capitol Park stands St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church. Ifc was here that Jefferson 
Davis was attending Divine service on that event- 
ful Sunday morning in April, 1865, when he was 
brought tne fateful telegram from General Lee 
which said that Kichmond must be immediately 
evacuated. Almost all the present parks of Rich- 
mond were then the sites of Confederate army 
hospitals or cemeteries. All of its great highways 
lead out to battlefields, and most of them in the 
suburbs are bordered with the graves of the dead 
of both armies. In Hollywood Cemetery are 
orowded together 12,000 graves of Confederate 
soldiers^ marked originally with little wooden 
p)sts, numbered to give a clue to the occupants, 
Dot now fast rotting and disappearing. In the 
centre of this ghastly plot there rises a huge ston9 
pyramid 90ft. high, erected by the Southern women 
as a memorial for the acres of dead around itx 
Vines overrun it, whose foliage half conceals the 
rough loints of the stones, it bears no man's 
name, for it was built as a monument to tha 
unnamed Confederate dead. On one side is the 
inscription, '* Memoria in Mtera& ;" on another 
** Nomini et Patrice asto ;" and on a third, " To 
the Confederate dead.'' The bodies were bronght 
here and buried in rows, as they fell on the adjacent 
battlefields, or . as they diea in the hospitals. 
During one urgent and terrible season time was 
not given to prepare separate graves, and the 
hodies were interred on the hillside in Ions 
trenches. This sombre pyramid, with its 8urroun<£ 
ings, is one of the startling memorials of the war. 
If the visitor ascends any of the hills of Bicbxc^QXts^ 
he can see other grim memoritAa) ^\>bSi<&T Sai 
cemeteries ontBide the town or vatied VsidLVcftXKsstA 
within it., 2!&o «uimnit of Richmond ox^Osmx^^d*^ 
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hill was at that time a vast hospital, and has now 
been made a park. Tho site oi another extensive 
hospital is now Monroe Park, named from Presi- 
dent Monroe. On all sides but the north tho out- 
look from liichmond is upon cemeteries, and al] 
around the comprias it is upon battlefiolas. Froni 
the top of Libby-hill the route can be seen by 
which the swift-moving Union troops, after that 
fatal Sunday in 1865, advanced over the level land< 
from Petersburg towards the burning city. Th^ 
bridges across the James were burnt, and acres of 
buildings in tho business section were in' flames, 
when they came to the river bank and found thai 
the jgreater portion of the affrighted inhabitant* 
had fled. The Yankees quickly lajd a pontoon 
bridge over the James, crossed to the foot of 
Bhoclcoe-hill, rushed up to tho Capitol, and raised 
the Union " Stars and Stripes " upon its roof, 
replacing the Confederate '* Stars and Bars." 
Then with true Yankee thrift tjhiey set to work and 
put out the fires that were devouring the almost 
deserted city. Probably this capture and tho closo 
of the war which speedily followed, though they 
came through a baptism of blood and tiro, werf 
the best things that ever happened for Richmond, 
as they inspired the people with renewed life anu 
business energy. 

From Libby-hill one also looks down upon 
another of tbo noted relics of the Civil War, tho 
old " Libby Prison. '' It stands to-day in much 
the same condition as then, down by tho water- 
side — a capacious storage warehouse, four stories 
high, with strong walls, many windows, and 
slanting roofs, and built almost square, with walla 
of rough bricks. It was originally occupied by 
Libby and Co., chiefly for tho storage of tobacco 
awaiting shipment, and since tho war it has (^ono 
back to trade uses, being now a fertiliser xxumulao-; 
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tory. This old prison is usually one of the first 
pliaces visited by tlio Northern pilgrims, for during 
the war it was the abiding place of a multitude, 
over 50,000 prisoners, having crossed its thresliold; 
All ISTorthem prisoners captured were first taken 
to Libby, the commissioned officers being confined 
there, while the private soldiers were afterwards 
Bent to Belle Isle, Andersonville, or elsewhere in 
the interior of the Confederacy. Many are the 
tales of hardship and suffering told of Libby, and 
the guards, who lived in tents outside the build- 
ing, were frequently accused of brutality. The 
most noted event in the history of this prison was 
the boring of the tunnel through the eastern walL 
by which 109 of the i)risoners, led by Colonel 
fetreight, in February, 18C4, managed to escape 
into an adjoining stable and storehouse, and 
though more than half of them were recaptured, 
the others got safely out of Kichmond and into 
the Union lines. The making of tobacco fertilizers 
is to-day briskly conducted m the old warehouse, 
but this odorous occupation is much less romantic 
than its earlier history. 

The environs of Kichmond still show abundant 
traces of the forts, redoubts, and long lines of 
earthworks by which the Confederate capital wiui 
BO long and so gallantly defended. The North- 
em troops moved against the city at various times 
from different directions, and the greatest amount 
of effort and the heaviest expenditure of life and 
treasure during the great American war was that 
devoted to Richmond's environment and capture. 
The iirst important movement directly against the 
city was made by M'Clellan's invasion and siege 
in the spring and summer of m62. Tlio earliest 
attack was by the Union gunboats in May of that 
VBar against the batteries defending lurowiy's 
Bluffii.OflLthe James rivers s^yen tnileibg^Ttlbo 
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town. The defensive works were so strong, how- 
ever, that very little impression was mado^ but 
enough was learnt to prevent any subsequent naval 
attacK at that place. The forts still exist behind 
the fringe of trees veiling them on the brow o4 
the bluff. This attack had been made simulta- 
neously with M'Olellan's advance with his land 
forces up the peninsula between the York and 
James rivers from the Chesapeake, when, \y 
successive stages, he came to the east of Kichmond, 
and extended his lines aro und to the north, en- 
veloping the city on those sides upon a line 
stretching in the arc of a circle, from about seven 
miles east to iive miles north of Richmond. This 
line crossed the swamps adjoining the Chicb»- 
hominy river, an affluent of the James, which 
flows through a broad depression in the adjacent 
table lands, and is bordered by meadows, fens, 
and thickets of underbrush, traversed by a few 
wretched and narrow roads. The Chickahominy 
thus divided M'Olellan's right and loft wings, and 
the first great battle near Richmond was begun by 
the Confederates, who hastened to take advantage 
of a heavy rain late in May, which had swollen the 
river, filled up the swamps, and overflowed the 
meadows . They fell upon the left wing of the 
Unionists on May 31, and the result was the 
terrible battle of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks, in 
which the losses were 10,000 men. It was an in- 
decisive contest fought south of the Chickahominy, 
in which General Joseph E. Johnston, the Con^ 
federate commander^ was badly wounded, and 
General Lee, succeeding him, continued in com- 
mand until the close of the war. The battlefield 
was among morasses and thickets, and extensive 
oemeteries now mark the place. During June the 
hot siunmer suns and the malaria of uie swampa 
where M^dellan's troop& ^«r^ c^nn^voLped filled ths 
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hospitals with' fe^er cases, and he was forced to v/ 
more the greater portion of his army to higher / 
ground north of the Chickahominy, where he 
erected protective works. There still exist memo- 
rials of these intrenchments and of the formidable 
ran^s of opposing Confederate works upon the 
iou&em bauK of the river. ' 

There soon followed the most brilliant Con« 
federate movement of the Civil War. General 
Lee, having taken command, had e^ot his army well 
in hand, and Stonewall Jackson had conducted a 
campaign of great skill, success, and dexterity ol 
movement in the Shenandoah Valley, north-west 
of Kichmond. He had defeated several separate 
Unionist detachments in the valley, and then 
made, late in June, a combiiied movement with 
Lee's main body to overwhelm M'Clellan's right 
wing, the opposite manoeuvre to that attempted 
by Johnston a month earlier. The right wing waa 
stretched around to the little hamlet of Mechanics- 
viUe, on the Chickahominy, five miles north oi| 
Kichmond. Lee sent Longstreet and Hill acrosa 
the river above Mechauicsville, and they fell upon 
M'Clellan's extreme right. This attack began the 
famous '^ Seven Days' Battles," lasting from June 
25 to July 1, 1862. Jackson was to have come 
down the same day from the valley, but his move* 
ment was for some reason retardea and he was 
late in arrival. Then followed the battles of 
Mechanicsville and Ellerson's Mill, on Beaver Dam 
Creek, a little stream that flows from the north 
through a deep ravine into the Chickahominy, the 
|}nion troops all the time retreatincr. General 
FitsJohn PortoTy aided hv General Slocum, made 
a stubborn stand aloxig tne higher fiprounds easb 
of the Beaver Dam Creek to give M^C\!^\\akn.\Iv!cda 
to withdraw his troops and 6SL\,6nEV7^ \^^)>i^i^^^ 
^ramaacroaa the miflerable road \Wti \3L^<s»bfA. 
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the swampy region below. This ^^fence inad^ 
the torriblo battle of GaincB's Mill, the attaek 
being by Longstreet and Hill, during which 
Jackson got down from the northward, and 
Porter changing front to face him the contert 
turned into the first battle of Gold Harbour. 
Porter held the defensive lines until the Unionist 
army had retreated, aiid he then withdrew through 
the morasBCfl, destroying road and bridges behip4 
tim. These defensive contests gave M'Olellan 
time to make another retreat along a single FQa4 
BTossing tlie White Oak Bwarnp, further down the 
Chickanominy. The higher ground to the south* 
ward of the stream was then held, and the Con- 
federate attacks upon this new line made thQ 
battles of Savage .Station, Charles City Cross 
Roads, and Frazier's Farm, the pursuit being 
held in check long enough to permit the Union! ot 
army to make further withdrawal, and to give Fit? 
John Porter opportunity to form another lino pi 
defence on Malvem-hill, 15 miles sonth-east of 
Richmond. Against this final defensive stand th^ 
Confederates soon hurled their troops, but met ft 
disastrous check, and, worn out by battl es an4 
inarches, they then desisted. This closed thQ 
** Seven Days," during which the losses werQ 
4;0,000. The Isorthern anny having gone all around 
Richmond from the north to the south, then 
withdrew do"^^n the Jcmcs liyer to Harrison '9 
landing, where the stream was broad enough to 
accommodate the fleet of transports, and ffiera 
the fatigued troops rep ted. They were subsequently 
removed by the shipping for a later campaign ii^ 
Northern Virg;inia, M'Glcllan being superseded by 
General Pope. This brilliant Confederate move- 
ment relieved Richmond, and jgavo them an 
enormouB amount ot military stores and other 
captured eoods, \)g&idsB tin\io\^cc«i«^ >J5ixsoi \ato 
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j^ing the two Northern aggressive pijmpaigns 
irofls xhe Potomac river in 1K62 and 18C3 which 
d to the battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. In 
i63 there were no Unionist attacks directly 
;ainst Kichmo nd. 

The second great movement upon Richmond 
'gon in June, 1864, ^vllen Grant came down 
rough tho '* Wildernesfj," and after the temblo 
thting there attacked Leo's Confederate forces 
trenched at Cold Harbour in alnujat the same 
jfensiye position occupied by tho Unionists 
^der FitzJohn Sorter two years before. Grant 
irled his troops against Lee's strong position, 
idi without m.aking much impression lost in 9 
iof and bloody contest 15,000 men. He tjhen 
jmed away from this almost impregnable forti-eea 
I the north-east of Richmond and transferred hia 
•my to the south side of the James river ,to make 
new attack from an entirely different quarter* 
bus the theatre of war was removed to the south 
; Richmond, and in September, 1864, GenoraJ 
ittler's Unionist troops from Bermuda Hundred 
.ptured Fort Harrison, a strong work on the east 
mk of tho James, opposite iJrowry's Bluff and 
)t far from Malvem-hill. Tliroughout thp 
itumn and winter Grant gradually spread his 
aes westward around Petersburg, so that tho 
ter movements of tho war wcro rather a siego oi 
lat city than of Richmond ; and Grant used City 
Dint, on tho south side of the James, at the 
outh of the Appomattox, which flows out from 
atersburg, as his base of supplies^ as M'CiellaQ 
^ usod the opposite shore at Harrison's Landinjg 
!tor tho retreat of 1862. As Grant spread hie 
aes steadily westward, he cut off one railway 
ter another leading up to Petersburg and Ric}> 
ond from tho south, and ulU^\ut^\^ «X\ac^'5ij^'\jSi.^ 
itj icxrcingthe ^jbandomaeiit Qi'!^^V^T^'V)x«,^3p^w^ 
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spring of 1865 and the evacuatiun of Brdunon* 
lAprilS, with the retreat of Lee and his final 
render at Appomattox, we«t of Bichmond^ 
days later, this Tras the downfall of the i 
feaeracy and the end of the war. Until 
spring of 1864 the nearest approach made \y 
Unionist force to Richmond was by the pK 
advanced to the edge of the Chickahominy moi 
north of Richmond, and within five miles oi 
city, by M'Clellan's right wing in June. 1862. 
March, 1864, a precursor to Grant's advi 
through the ^' Wilderness " was a dashing cav 
raid from the northward, the troopers crossing 
Chickahominy, then unguarded, and advancing 
a point about one mile from the city limits ; 
meeting some resistance, and learning of defez 
works further along the road. General Kilpai] 
who commanded the raiders, retreated. Goi 
Lee's Confederate army was then 50 miles a 
l^om Richmond, guarding the lines along 
Rappahannock . 

The present appearance and condition of 
localities of the terrific contests around Richnc 
are of deep interest to every visitor. I went 
by the northern road to Mechanicsville to see 
great battlefields along the Chickahominy. X) 
the brow of the plateau, where the land fall 
to the broad stretch of meadow and swamp thrc 
which this river fiows, although a quarter 
century has passed, there still remain the fon 
able redoubts and long lines of earthworks w 
then protected the city from invasion on that c 
This wayward stream, which seeks varied ci 
&els among the timber, has much meadow box 
ing the morasses on the Mechanicsville road.w 
has been improved into a moderately good b 
way. The river fiows oS towards the soath-< 
throvsh a rei^ion of brosLd^.fiw.^opSj in^sozoe c 
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spreading to several miles' width, with extensive 
JBftvannahs and thickets of underfi^owth, the sur- 
face, where decajring vegetable matter has 
gradually produce a hard superstructure over the 
moraes, having much the character of what is 
known in British America as a " muskeg." The 
main stream of the varying currents forming the 
river is generally near the northern edge ci these 
swampd, which are permeated by creeks and 
bayous. The whole region is. sunken much below 
the level of the table land, so that in the war time 
the artillerists on the brow of the plateau on 
either hand could readily see each other over the 
thickets bordering the stream, and thus indulge 
in cannonading ouels across tne Chickahominy. 
Beyond tiie river the land slopes up to the village 
of Mechanicsville, which consists of a half-dozen 
houses at a cross-roads at the to^ of the hill, show- 
ing, however, no present indication of the fighting 
that ra^ed there in 1862. The farmers were 
peacefully gathering their crops on eoil which had 
Deen enriched by thousands of Unionist graves, 
for M'Olellan lost far more men from sickness 
"tiban from battle. The malaria of the swamps 
and the misfortunes of his campaign bred a pesti- 
lence in the hot summer of 1862 that converted 
much of the camp into a hospital. We turned 
south-east along the brow of the hill bordering the 
declivitv leading down to the swamps, and passed 
over wnat had been the front of the Unionist 
position. The whole region is now rich in agri- 
culture, and almost every sign of the formidaole 
earthworks, which then bristled with cannon, haa 
been obliterated. We crosEed the Beaver Dam 
Creek, flowing through its deep ravine, and went 
pftst ^lerson's little mill, which still showed in its 
Dattered condition from cannon shot the fierce 
fOghting tl^at ba$i raged about the ravine when 
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M'Clellan's rearffuard was protectlnff his retreat 
against tlie attacks o^ Longitireet ana Hill. ThA 
roads have evidently not been zoended much since 
those exciting days, and are heavy and bad* 
Mounting laboriouoly up the other side of thft 
ravine, beyond the woods that were 80 gallantt^ 
defehaed against the Confederate advance^we 
came to the little Equare wooden church pt Wal- 
nut Creek, which iiad been an anny hospital. ThA 
few countrj'folk about were mostly negroes, and 
thoy looked very peaceful as they gathered their 
crops or ploughed the ground or jogged laziljr 
along on their little two- wheeled mule carts. They 
all, however, had a vivid recollection of the timd 
when Stonewall Jackson, with his fleet army of 
ragged and hungry rebels, who proudly called 
themselves tlio " foot cavalry,'' came swiftly dowti 
from the " valley '' and turned the Yankee right 
wing at the bloody battle of Gaines's Mill. The 
memory of Jackson seems to be cherished by tho 
Southerta people morethanthatof the other Southern 
leaders. His orilliant movements and inopportune 
death have made him their hero of tne war. 
They talk with evident zest of their part in his 
dashing manoeuvres, and are full of most interest- 
ing reminiscences, but all now aclmowledgo they 
have had enough of war and want no more of it. 

We moved over the Gaines's Mill battlefield,now 
a land of com patches and scrub timber, and down 
in the hollow, alongside the stream that turned 
the wheel of tne famous mill,Eaw its ruins. Gaines's 
Mill was burnt, but tho wheel is still standing, 
with tho water pouring through it, though it no 
longer turns. Wild roses ^ow among the remains 
of "Wio grass-covered floor inside the mill, and a 
pigHstye and two or three negro cabins adjoin tiio 

half-demolished and roofless structure, which wae 
^keortoone of thsLiPcreateet l^attloA of niod«ni 
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times. On the hilltop not far away was Dr. 
Gaines's honse, which was the army headquarterSri 
tiittle evidence remains of the battle, all signtf 
having been obliterated. Hough and dilapidated 
** corduroy '' roads lead about the field, which the 
engineers nad made by felling trees and filling 
over them a mixture of bou^s and earth that 
made a hasty yet tolerable roadway. These are. 
however^ falling into decay, evidently having had 
little attention since the soldiers built them. , To 
the eastward, on the higher ground, is Oold Har* 
bour, getting its name from a corruption of the 
title of '* Cool Arbour,'* which in the dim past 
was the name given the estate. Here, on the 
hilltops, first Porter, and two years afterwards 
Xee^ held a fortress against fierce attacks, the 
Armies having in the interval almost exactly 
changed places, Grant, in 1864, coming down to ths 
Attack from the noii^ward upon almost the sama 
line as Jackson in 1862. Here, also, the benefit 
cent hand of time had almost obliterated the marki 
of the double battles. We then turned soutlv* 
ward, and crossed back over the Chickahominy 
twamps, by the route taken by M'Clellan's forcea 
•in their famous retreat, when as they withdrew 
they burnt or blew up vast piles of stores, covering 
Bcres of eround, and destroyed the road ana 
bridges behind them. Then, the shipwrecked 
Wagons and disabled cannon, the scene being 
Ugnted by the vast conflagrations of the storesi^ 
marked uie line of that terrible night retreat. 
Kow, there was not a sign anywhere that tol4 
of the pursuit, but the frogs were croaking tnoufn^ 
fully in the abtmdant swamps and puddles, so thaH 
our negro coach-driver coiud not help remarking 
that they were ^^ holdin' a lively prayer meetiii^ 
down dar." The broad swamp was crossed, wi^ 
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timber, a most wretched location for im army 
encampment, and the road brought Mb out on the- 
Bouthcrn side to higher gronnd, overlooking the 
battlefield of Fair Oaks and Seven Pines to the 
eastward of Richmond, the first great conflict 
fought near the city. Much of the lands then 
fought upon are now occupied by cemeteries, 
I'urther to the eastward is the White Oak Swamp, 
another extensive morass.throuidi which M^dellao: 
•withdrew his army by a singk road, the enemy 
hems for three days obstructed andbajffled to make 
;gooa this retreat, which was successfully aocom- 
plished, though with great losses of men and 
wnaferid. All these ro^is are miserable and the 
•engineering poor, the people evidently having 
little occasion or disposition to ^maintain hi^h- 
ivays through such a wretched region. Looking 
st the uninviting surroundings, it seems wonder- 
ful that any, even the most robust, could survive 
'the sickness that such a malarious region is sure 
ifco implant. The children still gather bullets and 
other relics from these battlefields, which can be 
easily got. The trade in war relics, however, is 
not pushed in Kichmond as in some other places, 
where enterprising merchants have learnt to 
import them to order. In approaching the city 
from the eastern side there are seen the same 
formidable lines of defensive earthworks and 
redoubts as on the northern side, and the des- 
perate necessities of the defence that had to be 
made are shown by the inner lines of redoubts 
surrounding the city, which made a series of 
citadels. Much of these fortifications is being 
ieartcd away as earth may happen to be needed, 
and garden plots are being tilled by negro 
women and children right among the earth- 
works. 
The defensivo workft ObxA \^«^di\fijci^V^ to the 
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southward of Richmond aro best shown by a 
steamboat ride along James river. This historic 
ktream, which preserves the memory of Jling 
James I., flows several miles due south from 
fiichmond and then makes a cUtour to the ^ast-* 
ward arormd Drewry 's Bluff, with ChaiBn's Bluff oni 
tike opposite eastern bank. Below this the river makesi 
a series of remarkable gyrations through the low-| 
lands, flowing around three long hooks and curves^ 
none of which, although all are very long, enable^ 
the river to make much actual progress. The firsts 
of these is " Dutch Gap," through which GeneralJ 
Butler cut his noted canal designed to elude part 
of Drewry's Bluff. As a military measure it wasj 
a failure, but it has since been made a shorter] 
river channel for Richmond commerce. It is only. 
£0(Ht. long, and yet it cuts off five miles of riverj 
The second long hook stretches northward towards 
ISTewmarket, and the third, further down, is 
bordered on its northern curve by Malvem-hillJ 
This latter curve bends around southward ta 
Bermuda Hundred, where Butler's camp was lo- 
cated. Bolow this the James turns eastward into, 
a broad estuary, on the northern side of which is 
Harrison's Landing, where M'Clellan's retreat 
ended, and on the southern side City Point. Here,' 
in 1862, M'Clellan rested under protection of his( 
gunboats ; while in 1864 Grant's lines stretched! 
far back along the Appomattox to and beyond 
Petersburg, TOing opposed by equally strong; 
Confederate works on the northern side of the> 
Appomattox and behind Bermuda Hundred. This 
latter nock of land, enveloped by the f^roat fold of 
the winding James, is where Grant in 1804 
significantly described Butler as being " bottled 
np.^' Earthworks, encampments, forts, and historia 
mansions abound Uiroughout aH \»bi& tq^oti %Q\3f^ 
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the Confederate capital that was so stoutly 
defended. 



XX.— VOYAGING DOWN JAMES BITER. 
The James river flows entirely across Virginia, 
its head waters being upon the western border of 
the Old Dominion, and its mouth at the lower end 
of Chesapeake Bay. Like all the streams that 
drain the slopes of the AUcghanies, it breaks 
through the great wall of the Kittatinny, and 
passes ridge after ridge until it emerges from tha 
hills of Kichmond into the lowland region below* 
Et is 450 miles long in its tortuous couiree, and 
from the falls and rapids at Kichmond it flows by 
% winding channel 116 miles to the sea. It drains ai 
grand agricultural district, and its oofTee-colonred 
waters tell of the rich red soils through whioh it 
comes in the tobacco plantations from Kichmond 
westward to and beyond Lynohburg. In its earlier 
history this noted stream was called, after the 
Indian King, Powhatan, and it bears that name on 
the older maps. Just below Richmond is Pow* 
hatan, the ohieftaia's home, the spot where tha 
t^rincoss Pocahontas is said to have interfered ai 
the projected execution and saved the life of 
Oaptain Johi^ Smith. Hero stands a precious 
telic in an old chimney believed to have been 
originally built for the Eling's cabin by his white 
colonist friends. It is of solid masonry, and baa 
outlasted several cabins which one after the other 
were built up against it in Southern stylo. A 
number of cedars grow alongside, and are said to 
■badow the very stone on wliich Smith's hoad waa 
UidL TheJamiMi cwriea ft heavy .coQuneroo coat 
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here to and from Bichmond, and in the ivay^ 
ward riFor the depth of channel is maintained hy 
an elaborate system of oross-current jetties, built 
out from the shores and over the shallows iu 
alternating clusters, as the winding channel 
changes from one bank to the other. The deeper 
water thus secured by compressing the tidal flow 
Is in some places hardly lOOtt. wide. Both banka 
show the earthworks that are relics of the Civil 
War, and as the steamboat carefully threads tho 
tortuous route the passengers listen to the 
interesting reminiscences of Stonewall Jackson's 
old soldiers, who proudly tell of the martial deeds 
at which they assisted, and also of their thank* 
fulness that the strife is ended. 

The shores of the James at first are low, with 
hills behind them, until, a few miles below Biclw 
mond, a long ridge comes out from the westward, 
and, projecting across the route of the stream^ 
diverts its course sharply round from south to 
east. This projecting ridge is the noted Drewry's 
Bluff, which was the citadel of the CSonfederate 
defensive lines upon the south. It stretches lor 
some distance along thp bank, a succession of 
blufTs iu which ravines are carved out by little 
streams, and its summits having admirable com* 
mand of the river reaches. Here are the remains 
of Fort Darling and its outlying batteries, crown* 
ing the tops of the bluffs and almost masked by 
the trees. The elevation of their positions gave 
the gunners the advantage of plunging shots upon 
the decks of approaching vessels, and the unsuc* 
oessful attacks made showed them to be impreg- 
nable defences. Passing Drewrjr, the crookcJl 
river then winds the other way in iront of Challin'a 
Blujff , on the eastern bank^ which was also 
strongly fortiliedi and some distance behind it in 
the interior was Fort Harrison, which General 
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Butler captured in 1864. After passing oetween 
these strong defensive works on the two bluffs,' 
the river flows into an almost level plain, and the 
channel widens somewhat as it approaches the 
famous region of Dutch Gap. Its course now is 
around a double reverse curve which carries it 
over considerable surface without much actual! 
progress. The fishermen are out with their net^j 
ana after threading its way amon^ them round 
the upper curve the steamboat avoids the second 
and longest one by sharply tuminc into the Dutch 
Gap Canal, cut through a bluff about 40ft. high 
at the narrowest portion of the long neck of land. 
This short canal saves the navigator a very long 
detour, and Butler's military fiasco has become 
a success for commerce. His object in projecting 
the canal was to avoid what were known as the 
Howlett-houso batteries, placed at the easteni 
•nd of Drewry's Bluff, at the extremity of the 
river's sharp curve, and in such positiox^ as to 
command both its long reaches. These batteries 
were a great aimoyanceto Butler, and he conceived 
the idea of making the prisoners he held dig the 
canal, shrewdlv reasoning that their own people 
would not kill them wnile working.^ There yet 
remain marks of the caves and holes m the face of 
the bluff into which the canal diggers crawled to 
escape the shells that often came that way. Just 
below is the large plantation of Yarina, where. 
Pocahontas lived after shemarried the Englishman.' 
Kolfe. Its fine brick mansion was the place of 
exchange of prisoners during the war. Jetties 
project in front of this plantation, and the Govern- 
ment is prosecuting extensive works in continua* 
tion of tne improvement of river navigation. The 
lowlands in this region are very riSi, Imt there 
have been extensive overflows where freshets haya 
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min^, their owners not having the means to re- 
claim thom. The river then curves round again 
and again as it flows past Deep Bottom and 
circles about one elongated neck of land after 
another, the steamboat heading at times all 
round the compass, and though it goes steadily 
along the winding channel, yet seeming to always 
be steaming about the same landmarks. Long 
lines of earthworks stretch northward towards 
Newmarket, which made an important part of 
Richmond's southern defence. 

Having for a protracted period sailed round I 
know not how many necks of low-lying land — 
excellent mosquito farms and ague generators — 
the steamboat finally starts to encircle still 
another, the Turkey Island bend, and heads 
directly for Malvern-mll. Tliis noted battlefield 
is on the slope of a long ridge rising just north of 
the bend, with almost bare fields miming up to its 
summit, which is crowned by a small house and 
to the left, at some distance, a little wood. It 
was here that FitzJohn Porter planted his 
batteries on the crest of the ridge and made the 
closing defensive line, resulting in the final battle 
of the " Seven Days." Along the Kewmarket 
road from the west and from Charles City road to 
the north' the Confederates made their fierce 
attacks, which were repulsed with terrible 
slaughter. In failing to take advantage of this 
by attacking the decimated and disheartened Con- 
federates immediately after the victory, M'Clellan 
made the mistake of his life. The long ridge of 
Malvern-hill stretches awav from the river towards 
the north-west, and in the great battle it was a 
vast amphitheatre terraced with tier upon tier 
of artillery, while gunboats in the rivet «AA.^^^i^na 
Unionist defence. Now the only ci^a cA X'^Sa 
are givGO bv a few fishermen with t\i^ix Taa^*^ ^ctds. 



the Bhore^ and we are told that since the battle 
this region has been famous mainly for good shad 
and Tigorous mosquitoes. Havingrounded Turkey 
Island bend, the meandering river has a brief 
interval of comparative straightness, and the 
steamboat heads southward towards City Pointy 
passing on the right hand the lowlands of Ber- 
muda Hundred, where Butler was " bottled up." 
Its broad, fiat, fertile surface was mainly a wheat* 
field, stretching back to its boundary b^ the upper 
reach of the river on the opposite side. Here^ 
on the eastern bank, is the plantation of Shirley, 
one of the famous Virginia settlements tiiat 
come down from the colonial times, and is now 
held — a rare thing in eastern Virginia — ^by the 
descendants of its original owners, the Carters, 
who occupy a prominent place in the front rank 
of the '' lirst families of Virginia.'' The wide and 
attractive old brick house, with its hipped and 
pointed roof, stands behind a fringe of trees 
along the shore, with numerous outbuildings 
constructed around a quadrangle behind it, 
arranged in the days when Indian attacks were 
dreaded, so that an enfilading fire could be made. 
It is two stories high, and built of bricks brought 
put from England. A capacious porch shades the 
front windows, while round tlie roof ore rows ol 
dormer windows, above which the roof runs from 
all sides up into a point between the tall and 
ample chimneys. It is a laige mansion, with 
many chambers, and as we pass the doors are wide 
open and give a brief view through the hall. 
Behind it are the lower red-roofed outbuildings of 
much similar construction, that were forto in 
colonial times. This noted nouse, built originally 
by the Hills, was held by their descendant. Colonel 
Mill Carter, during t\i^ Cvdl War^ and is now l^o 
home of bis Bon7A!§^\lSd^-^^^^^ .&^^s^astv ¥t^in 
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this pleasant spot the view across the river to the 
westward is over Bermuda : Hundred, and then ai 
the channel again bends from south round to 
er.st, with its surface g^^eatly broadened, the 
soutliem view Irom isnirley is across tlie Jamea toi 
the mouth of the Appomattox and Oit^ Point, 

The Appomattox river originates m the hillf,' 
near Ljncnburgy where Lee surrendered to Graalta 
and flows eastward 120 miles to the James, lit 
passes Petersburg 12 miles south-west of itii 
mouth. The place of union with i^o Jaiaes is •! 
high blujQf thrust out between the rivers, witb 
abrupt banks and a plateau on the top wnicb ifl 
well shaded. Here is another noted hotLse^ 
nestling among the trees high above the water, Uie 
home m. Dr. !Epps« Its ffreat fame came from it9 
use by General Urant as nis headquarters during 
the operations from the south side of the Jamet 
against Petersburg and Lee^s army in 1864^ 
Urant occupied two little log cabins on the top of 
the bluff, just east of the house, one being hia 
dwelling and the other his ofOlce. One was soma 
time a^oremovedtoFairmountPark, Philadelphi«| 
where it is kept as a relio ; the other rumainiii, 
somewhat dilapidated, but still surviving iti 
renowned occupant, 22.vears later^ !fo the eiut^ 
ward of the hlaS is the little town at Oliiy Poinb^ 
a place of some trade, with scattered houses, along 
the shore and upon the . bluff, and a raQwaj 
coming out from Petersburg to the landing, Xho 
wharves, where once an enormous bnsixuaias was 
done at landing army supplies, we.vow.vxostify 
ruined, having been burnt at the dose of too 
war^ and thoir present restricted traffic oppo»» 
turn ties not warranting much repair. In m>nt 
are anchored a fleet of monitor ironclads^ laiidL 
np by the American navy in iso^ ^«^ «s>dk 
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ence, for the advances in naval architectare nave 
amwraeded them. The listleos life led by the 
officen in charge must induce them to -pray foe 
better things. 

The Jamee river flows to the eastward from Cil^ 
Point, a steadily-broadening stream, and for miles 
the sloping shores of the northern bank were the 
location oi M'Clellan's camps at Harrison's Land- 
ing, where he rested his troops after the ^'Seven 
Days/' having retreated there upon the close of 
the final con&st at Malvem-hill. The Unionist 
camps occupied the plantations of Berkeley and 
iWestover. the former having been the birthplace 
of General Harrison, who was President of the 
United States in 1841 for a brief period, dying in 
Ice. In this pleasant spot, with amplo 
on shore for bivouacs, and plenty of water- 

and anchorage for transports, the U^on 

iarmy rested after the unfortunate summer 
campaign of 1862, remaining there until taken 
«way by vessels and removed to the front at 
Washington a few weeks later. The Berkeley^ 
house stands on what is now a bare tract with 
extensive fields behind' it. Broad verandahs 
tonclose it, and the yellow outbuildings give the 
teansion and its surroundings a comfortable look, 
though it lacks shade, having lost its trees by the 
fortunes of war, the projecting boat landing 
having also fallen into ruin. ThiB tract, like 
many others of the old Virginia plantations, has 
since the Civil War passed mto tne possession of 
new owners. A short distance further down is a 
quaint old mansion of red brick, architecturally of 
tne reign of Queen Anne, with one wing only 
standing, the corresponaing wing on the eastern 
5fde having been burnt during the war. This 
ftmctnre, with its pointed xocS. «<Qxtsvounted by ti^ 
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sloping bank, is Westover-houso, the most famous 
of the old mansions on the James river. It was 
the colonial homo of the Byrds — grandfathor, 
father, and son — ^noted in the early history of 
Virginia, whose arms are emblazoned on its iron 
gates and who sleep in the little graveyard along- 
side it. The second of these was of greatert 
renown, the ** Honourable William Byrd of West- 
over, Esquire," who was :the founder of boUi 
jPetersbturg and Kichmond. He was a man of high 
character and imposing personal appearance, and 
his full-length portrait m flowing periwig and lace 
ruffles, after Vandyck, is yet preserved at Lower 
Brandon, further down the James. He inherited 
an immense landed estate and ample fortime, and 
was sent to England for his education, living' in 
Europo for many years. He was called to the Bar 
&t the Middle Temple, and was made a Fellow of 
the Koyal Society. The inscription on his West- 
over tomb tells us he was also the friend of 
the learned Earl of Orrery. He held many hi|fh 
offices in Yir^nia, being Keceiver-Genoral of its 
revenues and President of the Colonial Council. 
He possessed the largest private library then 
owneid in America. In connexion with one Peter 
Jones, this distinguished Virginian in 17S3 laid 
out both Petersburg and Kichmond on lands 
owned by himself, establishingthem respectively at. 
the head of sMp navigation on the Appomattox and 
t^e James. He left profuse journals^ which have 
been published as the " Westover Manuscripts," 
and the^ announce that Petersburg was gratefully 
named in honour of his companion-founder, Peter 
Jones, and that Richmond got its name from 
Byrd's vivid recollections of Kichmond's outlook 
on the Thames, which he found repro<iuc«^m\&&s^ 
soft hills an4 f arHstretching mesAow^ qj^^vc^o^ 
the jra,j>i4a oi thi^ Jjame^^ iffit)pi tlod .C'Q£^VQ&fc«^>^'^ 



of the river as it flowed away and was finally lose 
to riew behind the glimmering woods. He died in 
1744, and his estates have passed away from his 
descendants. Westover-honso, whieh was 
H^Iellan's headquarters when his armies en* 
camped there, is now occupied by Major Drewry, 
who owned Drewry's Bluff bolow Richmond. He 
has restored all the buildings, effaced as far as 
possible the ruin wrought oy the war, and has 
made Westover one of the loveliest spots on the 
fiver» 

It was in these noble mansions, surrounded by 
fegiments of negro servants, tnat the courtly 
V&ginians of the olden times oispensed a princely 
hospitality whiph was limited only by their means. 
SOhe stranger was always welcome at the 
bountiful board and the slave cluldren grew up 
amid plentyi hardly knowing what work was* 
the difficulty usually being not so much to find 
somebody to perform tho task as to provide 
enough work for every one to do. Kow, how- 
everi the upheaval of the war has made a vast 
dbaxige. The Virginian continues to be as open-» 
hearted and hospitable, but his means are much, 
less. To all he nas the guest is welcome, but it^ 
Is always with a tinge of regret that he recalls the 
good old time when he mi&^t have done more. 
The negro is changed too. He now has to largely 
look out for himself, for the master is no longer 
the provider, come what may. He has his liberty 
IJid nis vote, and he labours for wages, but he 
hardly seems te get on as he did then. Most of 
the negroes who attempt to till their own small 
tracts of land seem unable te earn an existence 
excepting in the most stinted and often precarious ^ 
ffAy. They dislike workingalone ,f or they always want 
eompaixyf and when thsy ^e^i «a^ mcfCkS^ ^^^^igears 
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the travelling oirous gets some of it and the oroao^ 
roads country storekeeper more, the inTestmentsj 
being largely in sweets and whisky. Their chiefl 
desire is to enjoy a crowd and thus get company ^ 
and the prominent social delight is the ** ohuroo^ 
meeting/' It is here they mmgle politics with, 
religion, and the parson becomes the loader of hi^i 
flock in their social and x>olitioal as well as thoiif 
religious duties. The shrewd race of modem poli-« 
ticians in Virginia have found out that the wayf 
to capture the votes of the negroes is to get thjai 
good wiU of their preachers, and hence in an 
exciting election campaign these influential! 
leaders are much sought after. The political 
orator in addressing meetings of the voters in thia 
region opens with "Fellow citizens and brethren." 
^?niile " citizens *' may do for the white man, the 
word " brethren " is always the most captivating 
title for the coloured brother. These negroes, too, 
are an imitative race. They follow closely after 
the ways and methods of the whites, and on the 
steamboats and railways, to thoroughly imitate 
the white folks, they insist on taking first-clasa 
blaees and cheerfully pay the first-class fares* 
•feioir funerals are usually great displays, with 
large crowds, a long procession, and a feast which 
costs all the ready money possessed by the family* 
Manv of them are recklessly improvident, working 
until they accumulate a little wages, then drawing 
their money and idling their time until every 
penny is spent and sheer ^necessity forces them 
to work again. On the James river plantations 
the negro is generallv regarded as a costly labourer 
for the planter, as tney are given without charge 
their cabins, pigs, fowls, ail their rations, and 
ample fagots for fuel, and are paid about 2a« ^9s^ 
day wages besides. Thoy "burn irtas^ tcvssc^ \nx^ 
Huua the whites, 09 they ore >W7asi^ leocn^v^^^^ 
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the cold, and require lar^e fires to warm theniy 

nsiiall^ sleeping on the ^ocr without bedolothing 

and with their feet almost thrust into the flames. 

This, with the uncertainty about their steadiness 

at labour, jnakes them costlier than white labour 
at higher wages, though the latter can rarely be 

obtained for plantation work. Suchis the diagnosis 

given me by a prominent Virginian planter of the 

present condition of the new^-enfranohised race 

pn the James. 

Coggms Point projects opposite Westover, and 

rouna it the river bends sharply to the south. 

(Noted plantations and mansions line the banks, 

and like those above, all these, with the counties 

jand villages, bear well-known English names. This 

•was the region of earliest English settlement in 

(A^merica, and from each old house on the bank 

Dong landings project out over the shallow watez 

Po the steamboat channel. At the point is the 

ruined Fort Powhatan, a relic of the war with 

(England in 1812-15, its almost demolished walls 

being down by the shore, while above on the blufi 

are uio remains of modem earthworks, this having 

(been a. Unionist outpost. Ojrpress trees elevate 

their conical knees and roots in the water on the 

borders of the neighbouring lowland swamps. 

Sturgeon Point is passed, a region of prolifio 

sturgeon fishery, this favourite food of the locality 

being popularly known as " Charles City bacon." 

The ChicKahominy river having become a broad 

/watercourse flows in below nere between low 

chores, and the James is a veir wide estuary. In 

this part of the river, upon a low yellow bluff on 

the. northern shore, the first English colony was 

planted in 1007 at Jamestown. Captain John 

Smith, of Willoughby, in Lincolnshire, is the hero 

of this settlement, tkoM^h the expedition 

IfiMi , commanded \fs Ciii\sX»\Jasst ».«^vitt* 
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It is 32 miles £rom the mouth of James 
iiTer, and the bluff by the action of the water 
has been made an island, and the situation ^as 
Drobably selected because this furnished protoction 
from Indian attacks. The encroachments of 
the river have swept away part of the site of the 
early settlement, and a portion of the old church 
tower and some tombstones are now the only 
relies of the ancient town. On top of the bluff 
can be seen the rains of the tower, almost over- 
grown with moss and vines. It has a background 
of treesy and a couple of little cabins a short 
distance from it are the only present signs of| 
settlement. Here the colonists landed, and here 
they quarrelled, were stricken with pestilence,' 
and were massacred by the Indians. To the ola 
church Pocahontas came to be baptized and' 
married, and afterwards she made the voyage toj 
England, where she died. Her descendants are/ 
to^Say among the proudest of the Virginians.' 
Behind the ruined tower is the red wall of the 
graveyard where the first settlers were buried.' 
At some distance below on the river shore is the" 
present mansion of the Jamestown plantation, 
where our steamboat halted a moment to take its^ 
mistress aboard. To the southward the plants.-^ 
fcion is very low, with bordering lagoons and; 
marshes, and the river bends round the island,- 
behind which its water can be seen across the 
neck of land. ' 

The James river forests are being steadily cut 
off, and this furnishes a brisk timber trade,mainly| 
in railway ties, planks, and faggots for northern 
shipment. The wharves have to be built out long 
distances, for as the estuary broadens the water 
adjoining the low shores becomes very «»lva»\\a^ ; 
In the bavB there are large auiiaciea &evo\»^^ "^^V^ 
ftFi^^r cii/toie- where the seed oye\.«r!aw^^^«^^^^ 
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which are ^thered by fleets of small vessels for 
.transplanting into salt-water beds. As we cross 
the vast expanse of waters the long protruding 
point of Newport's Kows, near the mouth of the 
rivor, appears far away in front with a huge com 
elevator on its outer end. Here came Christopher 
l^ewport to get his news from England, and it hat 
-'been ** Newport's News " ever since, and is now 
tk flourishing town and terminal for tiie Chesa* 
peake and Ohio Railway. We steadily approach 
and touch at the great piers the railway has built 
to conduct its through trade between the Missis- 
sippi Valley and Europe, and also for the ship* 
XQcnt of coals. Last year nearly 900,000 tons of 
.'freight were shipped from these piers. It was to a 
point almost opposite here, in the spring of 1862, 
that the Confederate ram Merrimac came out 
from Norfolk and sunk or disabled the American 
wooden naval vessels in Hampton Boads, the 
next day, however, being encountered by the 
ironclad Monitor, which had opportunely arrived 
from New York, and being herself disabled. This 
timely appearance on the scene of ^* the little 
Yankee cneese-box on a raft '' made a sudden 
ftnd most unexpected revolution in the naval 
methods and architecture of the world. Bound 
the point of Newport's News the broad bay opens 
into one of the finest harbours of the Atlantia 
coast — ^Hampton Boads at the mouth of the 
James, named from the village of Hampton on the 
northern shore, which is now the site of a 
veteran soldiers' home and a negro and Indian 
school. Across the roads is the wide expanse of 
Chesapeake Bay, the groat inland sea leading up 
to Bftltimoro. whioh is the tlieatre of many ex- 
citing but iiappi]y Moodless " o^'sttjr wars " 
between tho rival MjM',\ai\d and Virginia fisher* 
men,and is a region ior t•\xoo\A\.\vx^<A^^iwi^ia"^^ 
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rapin And canvas-back ducks and for good shooting. 
Tlie preantory oysterman wlio stealthily vanturas 
upon forbidden preserves is driven off or captured 
by tihe armed cruisers of the '' oyster navy," and 
these recurring conflicts occupy much space in 
the newspapers and in local politics. Hundreds 
of vessels, chiefly the large American coasting 
flchooners, are anchored in the roadstead as w« 
cross it. The low shore to the northward is 
adorned by the huge public buildings of Hampton, 
and this land to the right tapers off to Fortress 
Monroe, and there terminates in one of the chief 
watering places of this coast — Old Point Comfort 
—where the landing closes our interesting loumay 
down the historic tTames river. 



XXI.~-THB CHESAPEAKE BAY REGION. 

The Chesapeake is the largest inland sea on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. It 
stretches for two hundred miles up into the land 
between the low shores of Maryland and Yirgiiaa^ 
giving both States valuable navigation advi^ntages^ 
Its bays and arms are the resting-place fpr ths 
oysters which its people send all over the worldl 
and the sportsman seeks its shores for unritalleq 
fishing and shooting, while it abounds, with pqpulaf 
summer resorts. The Susquehanna ri'tfer, <k>nung 
down through Kew York and Pennsylvania^ forms 
the head-waters of this great bay, ' and it also 
receives other large rivers from the Alleghany 
mountains — the Potomac, dividing Maryland and 
Virginia, the James in Virginia, and smaller 
streams, such as tho B.[^pp».ViWDLTvci^v^ ^o^^ 
Fataxent, Patapsco, Choptttnk* «o^ "©:\»»JwJQ^ 
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rivers. Noted cities are upon its shores, includipe 
Baltimore^ Annapolis^ and Norfolk. Jf^tensira 
lines of profitable commerce seek transport over 
tt. Canals connect it with other interior waters^ 
both north and south, and three or four railwaja 
lead to the far West, besides others along the sea* 
board. Hampton Koads, just inside the entrance, 
is its unrivalled harbour. The little peninsula oi 
Old Point Comfort, which juts oat beyond Hamp- 
ton and thus makes the northern boundary of the 
mouth of James river^ has upon it the largest and 
most elaborate fortification possessed by the 
Americans. After the British invasion of 1814, 
when they sailed up Chesapeake Bay and burnt 
the Government buildings at Washington, it was 
quickly determined that no foreign foe should be 
again permitted to do such a thiug,as the invasion 
was a menace not only to the national capital but 
also to the chief navy yard of the States at Nor* 
folk. Bernard, one of i^apoleon's noted engineers j 
had offered his services to the Americans after the 
downfall of the French Emperor, and he was given 
charge of the construction of a defensive work at 
the mouth of James river which would command 
the channel into that river and to Norfolk, and at 
the same time be a base for operations against any 
fleet attempting to enter Chesapeake Bay and 
menace the roadstead. Bernard built an elaborate 
fortress, with broad moat and outlving water 
battery, enclosing about 80 acres, the ramparts 
being some three miles in circumference. It 
was called Fortress Monroe, after the then 
President, James Monroe^ of Virginia, who now 
rests in Hollywood at Bichmond. Out upon an 
artificial island known as the Eip-raps, two miles 
off shore, in the harbour entrance, the smaller 
works of Fort Wool were subsequently construe* 
ted0 and the .two aio uo^ \^^ ^^^(^^.i^t Uia 
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entrance to Chesapeake Bay. Daring tlio 70 years 
the fortress has existed it has not ns^ occasion to 
fire a gun at an enemy, but its location and Btron^;tb 
proved invaluable to the North, who held it during 
the Civil War. The fortress is the seat of the 
artillery school of the United States Army, to 
which the young ofUcors are sent from their regit 
ments for instruction. 

Upon the water side of the fortress, to th« 
■outnward, Old Point Comfort is occupied by an 
extensive sea-side hotel. Here the ladies come 
to flirt with the young army officers, and the usuid 
fashionable frivolities reign supreme. The place ia 
very popular, and a thousand people are at times 
packed into the hotel, and endeavour to kill 
time as they best can. The invalid from the North 
in the severer seasons seeks a balmier air at Old 
Point, while in summer the Southron comes in 
search of cooler weather. It is a sort of small 
Riviera in the winter, while the ocean tempers its 
summer heats. The. glass-enclosed piaszas^ and 
the adjacent ramparts of the fortress, which in, 
these piping times of peace are a common pro* 
menade for the hotel guests and the artillerymen, 
give a fine outlook over the waters east and south. 
To the eastward is a boundless expanse of open 
sea limited only by the horizon. To the south 
the view is across a gentle surf, rolling in upon a 
sandy beach, with a couple of boat-landinsa 
pushed out oeyond it. A little way out in the 
barbour is the low-lying island of the Kip-ri^| 
with its fort covering almost the entire surface, 
behind which is seen tno distant line of land that 
makes the southern boundary of Chesapeake Bay, 
beyond thii^ being the Elizabeth river and Norfolk. 
To the westward, Hampton Beads spreads across 
the scene, with Newport News Mia \\a x«Ciwv«^v 
phrB and elevator in the d^toue^. *^^ ^wstf*. 
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riyor expands behind the elevator, looking like 
another opon sea at one gases np its wide and' 
apparently almost boundless estuary, for all those 
Chesapeake Bay rivers have enormously broad 
and usually shallow mouths. la the capacious 
roadstead, nundrods of vessels are at anchor, and 
many are moving in all directions, in or out from 
the James rivor, or from tlio Elisabeth river and 
Norfolk, or the upper bay and open sea. Porpoises 
gambol on the waters, and boats' crews from the 
naval vessels at anchor skim over the surface. 
It is a peaceful scene, yet with many warlike 
memories of a quarter of a century ago. It has a 
soothing effect upon the traveller who has been 
buffeted about in railway carriages or over the 
roughly-paved streets of most American cities.! 
There is no surprise, consequently, that this' 
charming marine panorama attracts so many^ 
visitors, who love to gaze at the changing light* 
and shadows and the vessels moving upon the. 
waters. When they tire of this, a fine shell road 
•^a material making an admirable roadway— leads 
to the adjacent settlement of Hampton, a quaint 
old Virginia village, having a soldiers' home 
oaring for about 8€0 veterans, housed in excellent 
buildings situated in a splonaid park fronting the 
roadstead. Here also is the Normal Institute, 
devoted to the higher education of the negro 
race, which, besides, provides for quite a number of 
Indian children brought from the far West. 
This school is designed especially to train the. 
coloured youth to be teachers for their own 
people, and has a large farm attached to it wherei 
the pupils cultivate the land and get agricultural 
instruction. This institute is an offshoot of thai 
famous '' Freedmen's Bureau," established aftei] 
ihe War to look after the Nqeliato of the ne^oes. 
JBaxUpton also )ia& anot^ieT xoMo o\ ^3ti^ na^x ycl ^ 
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cemetery, where 5,000 Unionist soldiers have 
found their last resting-place. 

To the spacious Government wharf at Old Point 
many steamers come, and hither all the neighbour- 
ing farmers and gardeners send their early fruita 
and vei^etables for Northern shipment. All kinds 
of specimens of ** darkeys " come with all sortji 
of vehicles and the queerest and most amusing 
rigs, bringing their peas and potatoes, lettuce, 
cabbajge, and berries to load upon the North- 
bouna steamboats. In fact, much of the available 
eountiy about Chesapeake Bay and for a long 
distance southward is a vast market-garden for 
raising early produce for the Northern cities, and 
the steamers and railways thrive upon its trans- 
portation. To this wharf also frequently comes 
the trim little United States steamer Dispatch, 
which is usually employed in taking- Qovemment 
officials on excursions, and is humorously 
pointed out by Americans as " what is left of the 
American navy.'* Better things, however, are 
hoped for that gallant navy when the fleet of new 
modem cruisers recently ordered by Congress are 
put into commission. From this wharf wo take • 
steamboat, and, crossing the roadstead, sail up 
Elizabeth river to Norfolk. The portion of the 
" Old Dominion " southward of James river is e 
region largely of worn-out lands, though the 
Northern demand for fruits and vegetables hai 
greatly stimulated its market-gardening in recent 
years. The back country eastward from Potersburtt 
to the sea is a flat and uninteresting surface of 
pine forests, with occasional clearings, where the 
pigs and negro *' piccaninnies " appear to 
nold the rude cabins where they live in a sort of 
Joint tenancy. A vicious farming system in tha 
past, combined with the preaeBt "^Nort^."^ ^i'l xs^jsi^ 
of the Iaudomi0r9» bas ruined Ta\:y^ ^V-S'k^ ^«fjft 
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cnUnral prospects of the region. Upon the 
rinding paths through the woods the ox-team 
plods along, or a solitary horseman may bo seen in 
bis butternut suit going home with supplies from 
the cross-roads grocery, not forgetting tne whisky 
)ug, usually hung from the saddle-bow. This ia 
the land where the *' gouber '* or " peanut " 
grows and is a staple food. It also produces rail* 
way ties and firewood fagots in abundance fof 
Northern export. As the ocean is approached, 
this section gradually changes into tne lowland 
region of market-gardens and good lands surround* 
ing Norfolk, to the southward of which is the greal 
Dismal Swamp. 

Our huge steamboat bringing over the Pexm^ 
svlvania Railway train carohiUy enters the 
X)lizabeth river, which in reality is an and 
of the sea, curving round from the south 
to the east, and has I^orfolk on its northern bank 
and Portsmouth opposite. It is a flat and low 
country, the entrance to the inner harbour 
liaving on the left hand a fort and on the right a 
xnagnilicent park of noble pine trees, within which 
is a large marine hospital. On the opposite side 
are the capacious wharves fronting iNorfolk and 
also its finest residential section.- Far up the river 
Are Gosport and its navy yard, the largest in the 
Btates. Many cotton bales, much timber, tobacco^ 
And naVal stores, and a vast amount of garden 
produce, not forgetting the " goubers," all await- 
Ui^ shipment, fill the Norfolk piers. This enter* 
prising city has awakened since the civil war from 
11 long period of semi-somnolency, and under the 
stimulus of Northern energy and capital has 
ibecome, next to Savannah, the Atlantic port of 
largest southern shipment. Although there are 
fbarely 60,000 people in the various settlements 
mdioiniiur. the Eilizabeth river, yet under its 
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renewed impetus there was last year a trade 
ralaed at nearly 11 millions sterling. The cotton 
compresses do a lively business preparing the 
bales for ocean transport when the season is brisk, 
and under the powerful hydraulic pressure they 
squeeze the bale to barely one-fourth its former 
size, and bind it firmly with iron bands, to give 
the vessels increased stowage. The various rail* 
ways from west and south centering at Norfolk, 
and the advantage of an excellent harbour almost 
at the ed^e of the Atlantic ocean, have greatly 
enhanced its trade. The Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, bringing the minerals from tho 
AUeghanies out to the coast and traversing the 
entire State of Virginia, is its chief line, and; 
through this medium Norfolk has become an 
extensive exporter of bituminous coal of thei 
liighest quality throughout the Atlantic seaboard 
and to the West Indies. The Seaboard and 
Boanoke Railroad and the Southern line bring in 
a large traf&c from the south, and there are also 
many connecting steamer lines on the James 
river, Chesapeake Bay, and alon^ the Atlantic 
^ast. The New York, Philadelpliia, and Norfolk 
Railroad is the chief railway connexion with the 
Northern States, the trains being transported 
across Chesapeake Bay to the '' Eastern Snore '^ 
peninsula, between the bay and the ocean, ana 

foing thence northward to the connexion with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, leading to the great 
Northern cities. The most prominent feature in 
the trade of Norfolk is probably the export ot 
food supplies. In the spring the shipment o^ 
early fruits and vegetables is enormous, and vasif 
surfaces in the neighbourhood are devoted to 
their growth. Strawberry beds cover many acres. 
and hundreds of pickers, gathered from all 
ooac^cs. will work iu a aisiele £eld..Xh€» c«rtMnt30 
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of this tradQ oanses oongtant additions of new 
lands to the market gardens, and the express trsdns 
eanying the prodnoe northward heoome something 
prodigious, oeeides the rast cargoes laden on 
steamers. The oyster is another Norfolk speciality 
the packing for shipment coming in opportnnely 
after the early fruit and Tegetable season is over. 
The '' gonber '' crop comes into Norfolk fof 
cleansing and export by millions of bushels. 
(The timber trade is immense, large saw mills 
oonrerting the logs into merchantable timber, and 
an extensive section south and west being 
•ocessible to the axemen. 

It is about three centuries ago that certain 
adventurous Englishmen, sent out br Sir Waltei 
Ealeigh, who had landed upon Koanokoi to 
the southward, in their wanderings found the 
Indian village of Chesapik, on what is now 
BSlifabeth river. This village gave its name to the 
great bay on which Elizabeth river — ^named after 
J^aleigh's Sovereign — debouches. There were 
unsuccessful attempts to plant a colony, and 
when, in the subsequent reign. Captain John 
Smith entered the '^ fair bay, '^ as he called tht 
Chesapeake, there were no signs of colonists on 
Bliaabeth river, the Indians having driven them 
away. Norfolk begun about 1C80, and was made 
a borough in 1736. Portsmouth, on the south side 
of the nver, was settled later, but the navy yard 
having been established over on that side it has 
had great impetus. This yard is an extensive 
•ndosure, witn a large and costly dry dock, many 
storehouses and shops, biit it docs little work a^ 
present. The Portsmouth streets are all well 
conotructcd shell roads, wide ntid Fhadcd. In a 
prominent position on the chief street is an 
elaborate monument to the Confederate dead, for 
IPoftsmouth in proportion to size is said to Bavo 
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sent more soldiers to the southern armids and to 
have h&d more dead than any other city. The-' 
naval hospital and its splendid ^ove of trees: 
front Portsmouth on the northern side towards the 
harbour, over which there is a pleasinfi^ view 
from under their grateful shelter. The !Norf oik 
streets are not so well paved as those 
of Portsmouth, but they ^ow brisk business*. 
The 6nest residential part of Norfolk ie 
the <' Point," where the Elizabeth river is 
joined by one of its branches at the lower end of 
the city. All the land thereabout is low-lyixiff^ 
and ;much of it is ground reclaimed from the 
water. As the creaks and bayous seem to flow all 
about the neishbourhood,there are pretty views in 
almost everv direction. The houses are surrounded 
by beautiful flower gardens, and these, with HtkS 
ends of the streets, run down to the edge of the 
harbour, having fleets of shipping at anchor in 
front. While jueasant to look at, these moist but* 
roundings make it a prolific mosquito-producing 
region, and the residents say they wU ^chibit au 
the aggressive and energetic spirit formerlr 
shown 1^ the Southern people. The old St. Paul's 
chinrch of Norfolk is its American revolutionary 
relic — an ancient building with a yard of old 
graves, and having in its steeple the indentation 
made by a*, cannon-shot when the British fleet in 
1776 bombarded and burnt the infant yet patriotio* 
town. An old-fashioned round-shot rests in the 
Indentation ; but it is not the original visitor pati 
there by George III.'s cannoneers. The seztonyi 
with an eye to the fitness of things,manages when^^ 
ever the cannon-ball is appropriated by a reUo« 
hunter to have another on hand to nop into the 
oavity,and thus is the reputation of tne old ohuxchj 
maintained. 

IKe.. irfiludis&tiy took lei^to - «I this. Yuakoim 
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re^oA of balmy fertility and whole-somecl hospi- 
tality, and turned onr faces northward. The 
renewal of the memories of the earliosfc English 
settlements in America, and the recalling of so 
many English names and of so much that had been 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, was intensely interesting. 
But our footsteps must not tarry, and in the morn- 
ing we boarded the great steamboat that carried 
the north-bound train across Chesapeake Bay to 
Charles City, to take the railway UOTthward over 
the ** Eastern Shore '' peninsula. A brief and 
rapid sail over the sparkling waters brings us to. 
the railway terminal, and the train speeds rapidly 
northward through Virginia, Maryland, and Velsr 
ware over the line of the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Norfolk Bailroad. It passes through much 
forest over a level surface in a flat country, which 
has enabled the railway builders to lay a mathe- 
matically straight line for nearly 90 miles — said 
to be the longest tangent in the States. The recent 
construction of this line has just opened this 
country to a ready access to the northern markets, 
and has attracted market gardeners and fruit 
growers, who have made many new clearings. For 
miles the region is a perfectly level plain, withnow 
settlements appeari)>fi; and buiMings going up 
wherever a station nas been located. Quite a 
tendency has thus been developed to settle in this 
fertile southern section, which the railways have 
brought close to the northern cities, where good 
sale of produce is assiured, rather than to ^o to 
the Far West. The country is fast becoming a 
garden spot between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Chesapeake Bay, its climate tempered by both, and 
its soils adapted to the wants of the gardener and 
fruit grower. As the train speeds northward, it 
rUDB into the peach coxmtrj, renowned through- 
4>u^ America as the laxid w^x^ V^^ ^^ly^^smvc^ 
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peacn crop ** is grown. This section extends 
through both Delaware and Maryland, and for 
mildB the line ia bordered by the extensive and 
thrifty peach orchards, and the stations are filled 
with the peach crates that carry the fruit * ta 
market. In the centre of this region Delmar is 
passed on the boundary line between the State of 
Delaware and Maryland, named by taking the 
first syllable from each — a flourishirg village of 
several hundred people, owin^ its prosperity and 
quick growth entirely to the railway. The sign oil 
a pretentious building near the station tells of the 
prevailing business — *' Fine farms for sale in the 
peach belt.'* The development of good agriculture 
IS shown all about. The construction of this line 
has been a great thing for the northe];n dining 
table. It rushes the product of the Norfolk marked 
gardens and of the peninsula truck fields and 
fruit orchards to the northern cities in a single 
night at express speed, and has almost cut out 
their own outlying market gardens, which are much 
later in production. It nas provided extensive 
terminals at Norfolk for its trade, and vastly 
stimulated the raising of produce throughout thel 
entire section which it serves, so that the aspect ol 
the whole country along its route is being 
changed. This spring there were cultivated tear 
Cape Charles a hundred acres of strawberries 
in a single field which an army of pickers gathered 
for shipment. 

Ibe way in which a country can be revolutioni 
ized in the States by opening a new transportation 
route has been shown by the changed methods of 
this "Eastern Shore. '^ A few years ago it was 
sparsely peopled by a listless community whose 
primitive ways had come down from the laist co^t^ 
tury. Now the farms and fotests ttc^ t^cisxi^kx^ ^ 
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stable trade piles up the stations with their pro- 
jiuco^ fdTth<Sf are Otga^ed in feeding populationa 
XnimDerin^ several xnilhonS) from 200 to hOO mUea 
northward. The rapid trains for the quiqk deli-* 
very of this produce go as far as Boston, and in 
jBome oases to Canada. In 12 hours tlio fresh and 
tempting fruits and vegetables are delivered in 
Now York, in 20 hours in Boston, and in 30 hours 
in Montreal. In the height of the spring season 
the " Peninsula Strawborry Express " is some- 
tliing wonderful to behold — train after train 
taking the fruits to market, with cars going to 
scores of northern cities and towns, for 150 cars 
laden with strawberries will be sent north in a 
single day, and 275 cars a day in the season for 
early vegetables. The " Peach Express " is another 
Croat trmn,whentha.t fruit is carried in midsummer 
End autumn, and all else stands aside to put the 
jpeach trains through on a lightning schedule. 
P?he growth of the business I am told is so rapid 
fchat nearly six times as much stuff is being for* 
jirarded this season as last. To show the charao- 
^r of the traffic I obtained from Vice-President 
CPatton of this railway a statement of the produce 
|;athered by his line and delivered to its northern 
tfK)nz)exions with the Penns3*lyania system at 
Delmar in 188C, and the aggregate is enormous. 
CThero were sent north 125,000 barrels of Irish 
potatoes, 275,000 barrels of sweet potatoes, 50,000 
toxcB of green peas, 100,000 barrels of kail and 
cabbnge, 100,CjOO barrels of oysters, 6,C00,C00 
quarts of strawjborries packed in €0-quart crates. 
66,000 sacks of pea-nuts, 10,000 boxes of fish, and 
12,000 baskets of peaches. I am told tliat thia 
railway trafiic represents about one-half the pro- 
cluce sent north from tlie Peninsula and the region 
about I^orfolk and the mouth of tho Chesapeake, 
thBzViXiwB ftteobiuboftt ^^ Qa^V\&2BL ^u& much 
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more, so that an idoa biay be ffot of the enormouB 
jbiBlc the '* Eastern Shore " ibas undertaken in 
iaiding to feed the great northern cities. From 
Pohnar the railway leads up through the 
•* Diamond State," in a region of older agriculture 
in the heart of the peach country. It passes many 
flourishing villages, including iUover, the capital 
of Delaware, and Ncwcnstle. an aged town on the 
Delaware river, where the wnippirig-posts and tlie 
etocks are still in active and popular operation a4 
e method of punishment, and are a terror to evil- 
doers. The snrface of the country is throughout a 
level plain, well watered by many small streama 
fiowiug into the Delaware river, and its thrifty 
farmers are accumulating wealth from their ship- 
mcnta of peaches and produce northward. We are 
ultimately brooght into the Pennsylvania Bailroadi 
near tlie City of AYilmington, tnrough which we 
passed ten days before on our southern journey, 
and, leaving the land of orchards and market 
i;ardens, retrace the line to the Quaker City for ft 
vief rest before starting on a western journey* 



Xn.— THE GARDEN REGION OF PENN- 

8YLVANIA. 

rho portion of the Keystone State stretching 

tward from the Allcghanios to the Delaware 

T is one of the richest agricultural sections in 

United States. It is mainly a series of limo« 

valleys, with running streams and highly 

vatod floilo, prolifio in crops and dairies, and 

uu tliruuglioiit the Union for its line farms 

aluable products. Westward thso>&!^ ^«telCA 

rtire refiion is laid tbue mein Vbua %X ^do^ 
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Pennsylvania Railroad from the Delaware to tne 
Sosquohanna.' This noted highway of travel and 
traffic crosses the Kejrstone State from Fhiladel^ 
phia to Pittsburg, and this, the main line ol 
the ccHnpany, is the nucleus around which has 
been gathered the greatest railway system in the 
world. The Pennsylvania lines traverse 12 of the 
American States, and carry the heaviest traffic in 
the Union, the vast railway octopus, with its arms 
spreading in every direction, being all designed to 
bring trade to this main line. The system joins 

the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic seaboard,' 
aiid the great lakes of the Korthem border with 
the Chesapeake and Potomac in the east and the 
Ohio river in the west. It unites the populond 
coast cities with Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati,' 
Louisville, Cleveland, Erie^ Buffalo, and many, 
other of the great municipalities of the West. Thel 
Pennsylvania undertaking includes no lees than 
7,600 miles of railway, and employs an army of 
70,000 men. Its share capital of about 21 millions 
sterling is largely owned in England, and its 
annual traffic receipts exceed 22 millions. Its 
lines from New York southward to Washington,! 
which have alreadv been followed in this joumeyjj 
were all acquired oy purchase or lease ; and nowj 
Its original -iine of railway will be taken for a 
westward tour through the Keystone State. In, 
earlv times, after Philadelphia was the capital cityi 
of the Federated Colonies and subsequently of the 
United States, the capital of Pennsylvania was 
located at Lancaster, C8 miles westward, then the 
largest inland city of the Union. To connect 
them a fine highway was constructed in the early. 
part of the present century, and this ** Old Lam 
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to tho West, who toiled along it i»itli their wi^n 
trains towards the frontier, then in Ohio. When 
railways came in vogue the Penn^lvania State 
Government builfc a line from the Delaware river 
to the Susquehanna, following substantially the 
roate of this highway. This original railroad had 
a long inclined plane at each end to get down to 
the lower level of the rivers, and horses dragged 
the rail cars over it. This State railway, opened 
in 1834, was worked for over 20 years at a 1ob8| 
and its leading engineers and builders became 
afterwards the projectors and managers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which was chartered in 184G 
to extend, as a private work, the State railwaj 
beyond the Susquehanna river and across the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio river at Pittsburg. When 
this extension was completed the chartered !com« 
pany finally bought the State railwav in ISoTy and 
then the continuous route from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg became the Pennsylvania main line, 
which in 30 years has grown into such an enormoiie 
snd complicated undertaking. 

The route in leaving Philadelphia at first skirts 
the Schuylkill river, and then, turning westward 
away from that pretty stream, steadily mounts a 
rather stifl' gradient through the suburbs, and out 
into a very attractive country — a land of villas 
with ornamental grounds, interspersed with bits 
of woodland, having pleasant brooks running 
through the green and yellow and brown fields. 
The hne rises fu>out 400 feet in* eight miles, and 
four sets of rails are necessary for along way .out 
to carry the enormous traffic. The suburban 
stations are highly ornamental buildings sur- 
rounded with lawns and flower gardens, for this 
^railway mingles oesl^etic tastes with its prosaic 
business. For miles the country adjacent to the 
'lu^e is. a reffion of Qostly villas i^d pleasant hai» 
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letf , ftlmosfi every eligible site being oocupied hj 
ftrtistic structures that are the comfortable mraJ 
homes of many well-to-do people, the professionii] 
and business men of the QuaKor city. Borne 
of the buildings that flit past the car windows 
are great seats of learning. Haverford Colloga 
is passed to the southward, in its esLtensive 
grounds, the buUdings almost concealed in a 
itately grove ; this is &e great Quaker college of 

Se country and is amply endowed. At firvii 
awr, ten miles out, is another Quaker founoa- 
(ion, the Women's College^ a fine Btructure soma 
distance north of the railway, its tall tower 
standing up a landmark for the neighbourhood. 
!rhe Koman Catholic Augustinian College of Villa 
Kova is a short distance further on, its cross-sur- 
mounted dome and twin church spirea rising 
above the trees. About one mile southward from 
the railway at Bryn Mawr is the most noted rnral 
residence along the line — ^Wootton — ^theseat ol 
Oeorge W. Childs. A pleasant valley opening to 
the westward has a broad sloping plateau stretch- 
ing down on its southern side, and here, well up 
on the hill, is a pretty English villa. Ample lawns 
iront it, and behind is a bit of forest, while 
froung ever^ipreens are just starting all about. It is 
a comparativelv new place, but when the trees 
have grown there will be none that are more 
attractive. Here is dispensed a splendid hosju* 
tality, and here was given one of the special 
features of the recent celebration of the centenary 
of the American Constitution — ^the garden party 
for the President's wife. Mrs. Cleveland drove 
herself to the door, skilfully holding the reins (A 
R spirited fouivin-hand, planted an oak tree in 
memory of the visit, and then held her reception. 
The garden scene, with the lady surrounded by 
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and the leading people of Philadelphia, will long 
be romembGred. 

Beyond Bryn Mawr the raUway pMses freqiMiit 

BettlomentSy and finally upon a slope to th« sonUiih 

ward is the Devon Inn, a moderate hostelry mnoh 

frequented as a summer refuge, its broad red bnok 

front and capacious piazzas and steep roofi 

forming a fitting backoround for a wide-spreading 

lawn bordered by outlying cottages. In its Bteadjj; 

westward course the Pennsylvania Railway oroeeeg 

and recrossos tho old Lancaster Boad, showing 

how well the original road-makers ionght the 

easier gradients, and processions of passenger and 

goods trains pa^s upon the east-bound lines, fat 

(his is a season of enormous tr&ffio. About 90 

miles out the villa rej^ion is gradually transformed 

into a country of rich farms and dairies. Th# 

line steadily ascends the slope of one of the long 

ridges that are the southern oateroppings of the 

Alleghany ranges, and as the old-fashioned famt 

houses appear we enter Ohester oounty. and caa 

get occasional glimpses, through brief depreat 

iions in the rioge to the northward, over the 

famous Chester Valley. Passing Paoli, a village 

lamed after the Oorsioan. patriot, and tiie births 

>lace of " Mad Anthoxir Wayne," one of th# 

eroes of the American Bevolution, the tailway 

•osaes the summit of the ridge at 66Qft. elev*^ 

7n^ and suddenly oomiug out of the J^U Mf^ 

»re breaks upon the delighted eye A gloHottt 

w over the great Telley^ the land of nlettl^ibii 

1 of the garaon spots of America. Aooot fhrdi 

ee northward is another parallel ridgei and 

charming region lies between, Fielde and 

IB are spread out for manymiiee oneithet 

\, slopinff down to the pleasant Btreaaa 

idering l^rough the bottomland, %iQ4^^tL\!Uk 

7 the otbardgfig where 1tti# fyttW ^ cteMAk\f% 
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the hay fringe of forest oa the distant hillt. 
To the eastward the streams flow out to the 
SobnyUdll at Valley Forge ; to the westward 
they make the headwaters of the Brandyirixw, 
that goes off to the soath-east to the Delaware 
river at 'Wilmington. This magnifioent regioa, 
with its capacious bams and hi^ cultivation, ii 
like a piece cut out of England. Within its 
picturesque borders is a varied expanse ol 
greenest grass and waving com, with nerds o! 
countless cattle feeding, and little patches cf 
woodland clustering a^ut the farmnouses. It 
is a perfect C^den of Eden under the bri^t sun- 
light, as the train runs swiftly along, near the 
aummit of the ridse fully 300ft. above tiie floor 
of this glorious valley. Here it is that the thrifty 
Quakers make the delicious butter they take to 
Philadelphia, and often sell for three and four 
idlings a pound, and man^ an old stocking is 
hidden away in the trim rarm houses we look 
down upon which is filled with the hoarded gold 
that butter attracts. 

A brief halt at a junction, where branch lines 
start out both ways through this rich dairy region, 
gives a charming view, and then for miles the 
train runs along the edge of the ridge, gradually 
•descending into the valley. When a sufficient 
idescent is made, the railway turns north-west to 
'<0rosB the bottom lands, running amone the farms 
and pastures, and crossing the east fork of tiie 
IBran^wine creek at Downingtown^ 32 miles west 
of Philadelphia. Then for a long distance the l^e 
is laid up the valley, which gradually narrows 
between the ridges and begins to vary limekilns 
and iron furnaces with its farms and cattle. The 
old highway is kept in close neighbourhood by the 
railway f and at tk)atesville the west fork of the 
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high bridge, which passes almost over the ohimneys 
of a hu^ iron mill. The towering ridge of Mine-hul, 
. which IS the north-western boundary of the Chester 
Valley, is steadily approaohod by the line, whioh 
now D^ns to ascend its slopes to cross over to 
the Pequea Valley on the northern side. JSlourish- 
ing yilla^ are quickly passed, each with its 
cliureh spure and graveyard, and the eridenoes of 
•uoeossral agrionlture and thrifl^ir rural home- 
steads are on all sides, for the city suburbs aad 
villas have given place to big bams and marked 
hamlets and grist mills. After having run somo 
80 miles along and through this noted Chester 
Valley, the long ridge of Mine-hill is iinallv 
mounted, and seeking a convenient gap the rait- 
way crosses the top at the highest elevation oi 
the Pennsylvania line between the Delaware and 
the Susquehanna rivers, 560ft. Then opens another 
srand view over the Pequea Valley beyond, one ol 
the richest parts of Lancaster county, its 
broad acres stretching for nules away in waving 
fields of com and tobacco, and its huge bams 
showing that here is another land of plenty. The 
limestone quarries and frequent limekilns displa]^ 
the basis of its agricultural wealth. Lancaster 
oonnty is a region where the best com is grown, 
and these farms were the earliest to soncl 
American wheat across the Atlantic to feed 
Borope. In former days the Lancaster wheat 
mlea all the prices, but now the vast Western 
prairies have come hi to undersell PennsylvaniSy; 
and Chicago controls the quotations. t 

Tb/b train runs swiftly over the wide expanse ot 
iraving corn-fields, which in the early da3rs of the 
A.merican colonies was the land of the Ck>neetog«s.i 
These Indians were in their da^ a great and power* 
ful people, and three centunea aigo \}Bksrj xtsos^A^ 
iIqw t^ iiilusQuehanxia . audi oooooaaQki^A^ ^^^ 
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fealtv and alliance of tho Indian tribes through- 
out the Middle States. They were deadly foes of 
Ihe whites, and their tribe being reduced by 
fopeatod wars they began to decline in the early 
lays of Pennsylv^a, The last remnant of them, 
^Ting been hunte^ almost to death, took refuge 
ia X76p in the ancient gaol at Lanoaster. and here 
tbev wiHre oruelly massacred by a gaerilla organi- 
latton oflJlfid the ^' Pazton boys." The CSonesto^ 
nreeky a broad stream skirting Lancaster with its 
IteaotiTa shores, preserves their name, and flows 
town to the Susquehanna, dressing the creek, 
iwq^ond it are stretched out the factories and other 
taihiings of Lancaster, prominent among being 
the castellated brown sandstone tower of the 
lounly gaol, which almost reproduces one of the 
romantic castles of the Hhine. In early days this' 
bland city was known as ^' Hiokorjr Town," but 
Q» the last century it loyally christened itself 
bancastdr, and named the two chief streets that 
Intersect at the Central Market-square King and 
Queen streets, with Duke-street parallel to the 
latter. These loyal names continue, and there 
k^aa grown up a nne specimen of the older style 
ti agricultural market town of America, with 
(0,0&) people, who have developed extensive 
Bulling and tobacco packing and large mann« 
lactnring industries and amassed considerable 
vealth. In the OehtrolHsquare is a splendid 
Bumument to the soldiers of the county who fell 
in the civil war, its shaft rising to a great height 
ind finely sciuptured guards representing each 
branoh of the service standing on duty around the 
base. Franklin and Marshall College has attractive 
buildings on the outskirts of the city. Its Koms 
bowever, is Woodward-hill Cemetery. A Dola 
hlnff slopes steeply down towards tho OonestogSy 
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tortuous course to wash the base of the bluff. 
Upon the surface and sides the graves are 
terraced, while in front of them, and far below, 
bho Conestoga flows placidly round a conical 
hill. Here rest the ancestors of the people who 
U>-day control this attractive region. A primi-* 
fcive rope ferry carries the passenger &om the 
oemetery over to the opposite shore^ where alxnost 
svery foot of land is carefully cultivated, 
Luicaster has contributed much to American 
history. It was in this then frontier town of the 
colonies that in 1753 Braddock's unfortunate ez«* 
pedition to Pittsburg was organized and eouippod 
by Benjamin Franklin. Here lived and aied the 
only American President from Pennsylvania^ 
James Buchanan, whose remains lie on Woodward- 
hill. Here Robert Fulton grew up and was 
educated, though his remains rest in Kew York, 
rhaddeus Stevens, who was one of the greatest 
Northern Parliamentary leaders in the civil war, 
belonged to Lancaster. To-day, a walk through its 
quiet streets and among its comfortable dwellings 
shows that the wealth and thrift of the region may 
be great, but still have their drawbacks. Litiga-« 
kion must thrive, for the number of lawyers' signs 
displayed upon doors and windows is legion ; and 
&e politicians thrive too. The Court-nouse and 
other places were liberally placarded with the 
announcements of candidates for office — for a long 
list of offices are to be filled at the approaching 
election, and there are plenty of canoldates for 
each. Their cards annoxmce their claims, among 
thorn being " a crippled soldier," *' a life-long 
Republican/' •* a one-legged soldier," " '^^^^^ 
a ilepublican," and similar statements. Too 
Democrats do not seem to got much cho»TiQ^^ ^^^ 
offices in Lancaster county . 
"We leave tbe Imiko, of w^ CoBfiatos^Oi^ uiA ^\Aa^ 
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from Lancaster for Herrisburg, the Pennsylvania 
Btate capital. Another rid^o is crossed and. passing 
a fertile farming region, tue grade descends to the 
pictnresque Concwa^o creek, which divides 
Lancaster from Danpnin county. The oountj^. 
becomes rough with huge boulders scattered about^ 
and wild woods ^pwing over them. Here ia » 
region haunted by artists, the striking scenery of 
the Conewago gor^e being a veritable Swias repro* 
dnction. ^e train moves slowly over the nigh 
bridge, and gives a grand view down the gorge^ 
where the stream flows a torrent over its rocky, 
bed and far away westward towards the 
Susquehanna. Tlirough the defiles of the South' 
Mountain the railway winds along, and finally 
comes out on its western slope upon the ride of 
the wide valley of the Sus(^uehanna, a river which 
we have seen before in this joumey both above aajad 
below this region. The broad channel, fully % 
mile wide, is filled with little islands and protrizd-^ 
tng rocks, over which the water foams, for thia 
vast stream is nothing but an immense drain,! 
being sown too thickly with rocks and shallows to 
permit navigation. The train descends the slope 
to the river side and crosses the Swatara river, 
which not far above has pierced the great 
Kittatinny range. Then we run among a 
succession of enormous iron mills and steel works, 
with their outlying villages and almost endless 
stocks of iron and steel and heaps of refuso. lliore 
are more farms with rich fields and big bams, and 
amonff them is the historic estate of '' Lochiol." 
Here lives in his old age the chief of the Cameron 
dan, which f oryearshas ruledPcnnsylvania.GeneraJ 
Simon Cameron, who came a poor printer's boy to 
Harrisburg, rose to vast wealth and power, and inhia 
declining years has left his son. Senator James 
Donald Cameron, as his iiucce^or. Their /'.clig^'^. 
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who rule the State, has in its combination politi- 
jeians, bankers, railway princes, and meronantSi! 
•nd itis said to be probably the most completa 
and snccessful specimen of the political marine 
the States can eshibit. ^ ( 

j Harrisbnrg has grand surronndinff BceneiT. JvuH 
ftbove it the Susquehanna river oreaks tnrough 
the Kittatixmy at Dauphin Gap, siviuK a magnm* 
cent display of the rending asimder of the rnouD- 
tain chain. Opposite are the forest-clad hills that 
border the counties of York and Cumberland* 
Within the town are sundry eminences, upon <m6 
of which, known especially as '* The Hili,'^ standi 
the State Capitol building. The town is rather 
dull when the Legislature is in recess, and the law- 
makers bring it most of its business. Hieir 
daily walk when the session is on is from 
the '^ The Hill '* down to the white painted bride 
hotel, with a mansard roof, in Marketnstreet, which 
bears the inscription " Lochiel." the watchword 
of the powerful clan. Here is the centre of PeniH 
Bvlvania statesmanship, and in its apartments the 
destiny of the commonwealth is sliaped. The 
Capitol is but a short distance off, standing in the 
eentro of a park on top of " The IliU," a 
brick building, 180 feet long, with a circular 
columned portico and surmounting dome. The 
Capitol has a fountain and flower gardens around 

it, and State-street is opened from its front down! 
to the Susquehanna. In the centre of this street 
stands the Dauphin county soldiers' monument^ 
an enlarged representation of Cleopatra's Needle* 
Hie Front-street along the river bank is an attrac- 
tive promenade, bordered by fine residences. 
Here five the Governor and Senator Cameron,with 
a beautiful outlook at the landscape beyond. Be« 
low is a laige island, where two bridges cross the 
nrsTft QOi ,9«cmsyBr jknUhroad. and. the jothsr a 
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wA^on-road. This latter old " camel's bacK 
bridge/' a xoile long, with it^i sholving stone ice* 
breakers jutting out towards you, stands noiif 
exactly the same as when Charles Dickens saw it 
nearly half-a-ccntury a^o. Dickens then come 
into Harrisbuig fromYork county hy a stage coach 
through this bridge, and his description of it at 
that time is good U>*day. "We crossed the river," 
he wrote, ''by a wooden bridge, roofed and 
covered on all sides, and nearly a mile in lengthj. 
It was profoundly dark, perplexed with great 
beams, crossing and recrosoing it at every possi^ 
ble angle, and through the broad chinks and 
crevices in the floor the rapid river gleamed far 
down below like a legion of eyes.We hadnolamps^ 
and as the horses stumbled and floundered through 
this place towards the distant speck of dying li^t 
it deemed interminable. I really could not per* 
Buade myself at flrst, as we rumbled heavily on^ 
filling the bridge with hollow noises — and I held 
down mv head to save it from the rafters — ^but 
that I was in a painful dream, and that this could 
not be reality. Harrisburg, like most of the 
interior Pennsylvanian ' towns, has its central 
market square, and the converging of a large num- 
ber of the branches of tlie Pennsylvania Kailroad 
system makes the city a great railway jimction. 
Otherwise, however, it has not much beyond its 
fioagniflcent scenery to attract. The townlolk 
are loyal to old John Harris, aft^ whom it in 
named. Thev preserve with scrttpulotts care tho 
stump of tne tree at the foot of which he id 
buried down on the river bank< It was to thia 
tree in 1718 that a drunken band of the Oonestoga 
Indians tied him to bo tortured and burnt, when 
the timely intetposition of a friendly tribe from 
^0 oppoaite tihore &DkiN<^^\kVsiw« ^S& ^Id stump ol 
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litfcle <* Harris Park." His son established Harris 
Ferry across the Susquehanna, and thus was 
founded before the Bevolution the capital of 
fennsylyania,. 
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A quiok railway ride for about 50 miles south* 

west of Harrisburg leads to the greatest battl»> 

field of the American Civil War — ^the scene of the 

three days' contest at' Gettysburg, which many 

regard as having decided the struggle, Gettys* 

burg is seven miles north of the Pennsylvania 

southern boundary — ^the noted *' Mason and 

Dixon's line," which marked the northern limit 

of slaverv. The route is across the Susquehanna 
river and through the Cumberland Valley, a broad 
and fertile limestone region of thrifty farms and well- 
filled bams,spreading over an almost level surface 
between the two mountain walls of the Kittatinnv 
on the north and the South Mountain. This ui 
another garden region of Pennsylvania, gradually 
curving around between the ranges from the west 
to the south-weBt,and it contains many flourishing 
towns. It was the vast agricultural wealth of this 
fertile region, which stretches down to and across 
the Potomac, where it becomes the equally noted 
•* Valley of Virginia," that tempted the Con- 
federates to make their northern invasion over 
its rich farms in the summer of 18G3 that closed 
with the great battle. The railway, after crossing 
the Susquehanna in full view of the splendid gap 
Where the river breaks through the Kittatinny^ 
end just below the " CamePs-Tback-brid^ay' toqa 
for 11 miles across the rich. iaTm\«xA\»ci vi^i^^^\ 
the o2deiix>wn of the CumberlwcAN^wi* "^^w. 
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is located the Government Indian Training Scboolj; 
where for eight years past the boys and sirls hava. 
been brought from the far western tribes to b« 
taught the arts and methods of ciyilization, and 
over a thousand have already been instructed; 
On the railway train several of these Indian 
chihlren appeared with their straight hairy round 
•warthy faces, and hlsh cheek bones, dressed 
trimly, and showing the surprising enects of m 
oivilized education in humanizing their features 
and modifying their nomad peculiarities. The rail^ 
way then branches off southward over the Getty»* 
burg line, which goes through Mount Holly Gap^ 
% wooded defile of groat natural beauties 
obligingly made in the South Mountain by a 
winding stream^ and, after rising to a thousand 
feet elevation, it passes this range of broken an4 
rounded timber-covered hills that run irregularly^ 
across the country and divide the Cumberland 
trom the York or Susquehanna Valley to tha 
southward. The railwav has sharp curves, and 
crosses tall trestle bridges in the hilly regrioa 
beyond the ridge, which makes picturesque scenery, 
and when the country is partly smoothed down 
into somewhat gentler slopes Gettysburg .is ap« 
proached upon a rolling plain,bordered by parallel 
ridges of hills. The railway runs into town over 
the first day's battlefield of the ^eat contest, and 
the earliest warning of the historic ground it 
given by the fine monument of the "'Massachusetti 
colour bearer," who stands upon a slope alongside 
the line holding aloft the fla^ of the Thirt^nth 
Massachusetts Regiment, marking the spot whert 
he fell at the opening of the terrible fignt. > 

The town is not of much pretensions, having 
3,000 population living in roomy and comfortable, 
tnougL generally ploAn, d'^elUn^s, on streets that 
croaa at right anglea m\^ % (^Ti\s^ ^n^s^^s^. Tb» 
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town IB the seat of two of the most prominent edu« 
OBtional institutions of the Latheran Ohuroh in 
America — ^the Pennsylvania College and tha 
liutiieran Theological Seminary ; but it has grown 
little since the great battle, which gave it nnend* 
fhg fame. The battlefield is situated mainly to 
the southward of the town, and. topographifeallj^ 
it is the best representative field of the American 
war, being the plainest marked by the configura* 
tion of the ground, and the most completely re« 
itored to its original condition. The greatest 
pains are taken to preserve this famous battle- 
field, and the work is in charge of an organization 
known as the '^ Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial 
Association,'' which has completely marked tha 
lines of the contending armies, extending over a 
surface of about 25 square miles, has acquired the 
Ownership of the most important parts of the 
field, places and cares for monuments and camion 
showing the position of each organization in both 
ilirmies and the various batteries, and has opened 
avenues making all points accessible. Already 
over £100,000 has been expended by the ^nenu 
Government and the various States in worik: con« 
nectedwith the preservation of this historical 
landmark, and -as much more money is voted 
which is not yet expended. Fully a hundred 
monuments, many of them of great artistic merit, 
lure now in position, and 80 more are being pre- 
|Mired in different parts of the country. These aire 
ehiefly northern gifts, but there are some southern 
monuments, and the Confederates are showing a 
|[food deal of interest in the work of preserving 
Gettysburg, which is now visited by a constant 
stream of tourists from all parts of the world. 
The three days of combat at Grettysburg were 
among the most hotly contest^ ol\\i<^^vt>%^^ 
in theacttjAl numbers ensEaae^mia^ ^^^Kfi«^R^ 
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battle — about 80,000 men being engaged on eaot> 
lide, while the casualties reached 60|000. 

to get an idea of the military campaign which 
puhninated in this great battle^ the reader must 
feoall the configuration of the ground in Central 
E^ennsylvania, caused by the long parallel curring 
ridges and the deep interrenin^ valleys o£ the 
AJIeghany Mountain range. The Cumberlana 
Valley in its prolongation beyond Carlisle to the 
Potomac river has two prominent towns— Ohamf 
bersburg, in Pennsylvania, and fiagerstown, ia 
(Maryland. To the southward of the ^outh 
Mountain and eastward from Gettysburg is iTork^ 
the l^otomao river flows just south of " Mason 
ftnd Dixon's line " and not far from Itagerstown 
and Gettysburg. I have mentioned the j^allel 
ridges of hills bordering the plain on which Gettys- 
burg is situated. About a mile west of Gett^s*. 
burg is the long '^ Seminary Kidge,'^ stretching 
from north to south, with its western slopes 
•trashed by a stream known as Willoughby Bun* 
rhe red-topped cupola of the Lutheran Seminary 
rising among the trees on the elevation of thia 
long ridge, just west of the town,gives the ridge iti 
name. Stretching irregularly south from tha 
town is another long ridge, parallel to and abouli 
a mile east of the Seminary. The southern suburbs 
of Gettysburg are on the slopes that begin this 
ridge,and its northernmost eminence is a rounded 
bill with a flat top, on which is the graveyard foi 
the town, and this named it the Cemetery Bidge. 
To the eastward is an outlying eminence known 
as Culp's-hill, and Rock Creek flows at the bottom 
of the steep eastern declivities of the ridga 
»nd this hill. These two formations make tha 
northern end of the ridge bend sharply around 
to the oastward, m ahape not unlike a fl^ 
took. At the bend oi y2^<& V^^V Ssw \2qa oemo- 
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tery, at the barb is Culp's-hill. ftnd doWn 
ftt the southern end of the long iitfaight; 
Bhank, with an intervening rocky gorge called th^ 
Devirs Den, nearly three miles n-om the bemer 
tery, are two rounded, elevated, tree^-c^rer^d 
peaks formed of crags atld boulders, called Little 
Bound Top and Big Bound Top. These two 
ridges, witn the country adjoining ttie two fitf^aniA 
that wash their outer sides, made the battle 
ground, the fighting being across the Intervening 
valley of rolling farmland and around to the ndrtn 
and east of the cemetery and Gulp Vhill, 2Sfd- 
where does the configuration of the ground aibplAf 
a battlefield to better advanta^. 

In the elation tlirou^hout the South wlii^fc 
followed the Confederate victory at ChanccUdrBtilte 
in May, 1863, was found the origin of the itivA* 
sion of Pennsylvania. Notwithstanding the severe 
loss caused \jy the death of Stonewall JacksOii^ 
the Southern army were in high spirits and beiit 
upon an aggressive campaign. It is related that 
General Lee, in the latter part of May, made 
a requisition for rations upon the chief of the 
Bureau of Subsistence at Kiohmond, and the 
reply was, " If the General wants provisions, let 
him go and look for them in Pennsylvania." This 
answer typified the Southern feeling, and L^d 
resolved upon a northern movement so as to take 
the Union army out of Virginia, and carry the waJp 
into the enemy's country. He gathered all hie 
available forces — about 100,000 men — ^near Otd* 
pepper, in Virginia, some distance from th^ 
Potomac, and early in June had there tbe lamest 
and best organized and equipped army the Gon* 
federates placed in the field during the great coll* 
test. It included 10,000 cavalry, under J. ffi» S» 
Stuart, and the infantry and artiUW^^^t^ ^sycro.^ 
into three conm under LoBSBtce^/Ew^* ««^^ ^^ 
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P, Hill. From Culpepper a slow and carefully- 
oonceaiea movement oegan nortnwara towards tue 
Potomac. General Hooker, who commanded the 
VImon army then encamped along the Kappas 
bannock river, opposite FredericksDurg, heard of 
this after some days, and also began moving 
northward, on a line parallel with, but eastward 
of, Lee. and having the Blue Ridee between them. 
.An outlying Union force of about 15.000 was 

Eding the Valley of Virginia south of the 
imac, and these were attocked and defeated 
Lee's advance on Jime 15, while several 
subsequent cavalry raids developed a most 
defenceless condition across that river. Lee then 
urossed the Potomac and made a rapid movement 
^p the Cumberland Valley, his cavalry ovemm- 
mng all the adjacent country east of the South 
i^ountain, and doing much aamage. The Potcmiao 
was crossed Jime 22 to 25, and the Confederates, 
concentrated at Hagerstown. Hooker did not 
wholly cross until the 28th, and then a nortliward 
race began, with Loe considerably in advance, 
although moving in the outer circle of the 
gradually bending Cumberland Valley, while the 
Union troops moved on the shorter line of the 
fnner circle. Hooker was mis trusted at Washings 
(on, where the Government was in some trepida- 
jbion, and he had previouslv asked that Harper's 
Feny, on the Potomac, might be abandoned, and 
its garrison of 10,000 men added to his arm^. This 
was positively refused, and Hooker beir^ dis- 
pleased resigned command of the forces, acd was 
succeeded by General George G. Meade, who thus 
on Uie eve of the battle became Union commander 
at Gettysburg. When Meade assumed command 
on June 28 he was in the neighbourhood of the 
Totomao croBSiBg, and Ewell, with Lee's advance, 
Jiad marched ut) t^^ft CjxjK^^tVwA Valley ^o 
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Carlisle, and was preparing to push on to 
Hanisburg, while Longstreet ' and HiJl, with th» 
main body, were at Cmaxnbersburg. There was 
practically nobody to oppose them. 

Thiese moyements had carried Lee far from his 
base into the enemy's coimtry, when he learnt 
that the Union army was nortn of iJie Potomao 
and in pursuit. He became fearful that his rear 
might be attacked, and perceiving that thar 
Korthem invasion could not be carried furthe^ 
tontil he had crippled his pursuers, he determined 
to concentrate his whole force in the direction of 
the enemy. Fixing upon Gettysburg as the point 
of union, Ewell was ordered to turn southward 
from Carlisle, and Lorgstreet and Hill eastward! 
from Ohambersburg ana marching through the! 
various passes in uie South Mountain to get inta, 
position for attack. The advance guards, whiehf 
had overrun the country bevond York to the 
Susquehanna, were all callea back. The variooi 
towns had been levied for assessments, but^ 
responded very meagrely, and Ohambersburg watf 
burnt. When Meade, who had jost assumed hie 
new command, heard of Lee's changed tactics^ 
his cavalry advance, under Buford, on June SO haa 
reached Gettysburg, and encamj>ed west of the 
town, two brigades of cavalry, with their pickets, 
being thrown o^t across Willou|fhby Run along the 
roads leading to the mountain passes through 
which the Confederates were coming. Meade's 
marching columns stretched southward 40 miles. 
Fearful of the risk of this extended formation| he 
determined to meet the new movement by with* 
drawing the advance and hurrying forwiurd the 
rear, concentrating along a strong defensive posi- 
tion upon the Pipe Creek hills in Maryland, about 
15 miles south-e^ of Getty Bbioig. Vfc^ ^\^ ^^^ 
knoir of Meade's poeition \sr\xeii \kft x^aoV^^ V^ 
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concentrate at Gett3rsburgy for Stuart with the 
Qovahy had lost oommuni^^on and went entirely 
•round the Vlnion army to the eastward. With 
the hostile armies each executing a movement fox 
Qonoentration the battle of Gettysburg began, 
there being three days of fighting, 
t The opening daj$r was July 1. Buford had 
iKtandea a thin line skilfully around west and 
Dorth of Gettysburg to make an apparently 
Imposing array. EweUwas coming on theroad from 
Carlisle, and Hill on other roads from the north* 
west and west. Keynolds, with the Union 
Infantry advanoe, had reached Gettysburg. The 
oavaky began the action about two miles north- 
vest of the town, and Buford watched the move« 
toents from the elevated cupola of the Seminary, 
Beynolds, who commanded Meade's right wing, 
burned forward to support the cavalry, and almost 
at the opening of ^e battle was shot bv a Con- 
federate sharpshooter, and died instantly in the 
•dge of a grove near Willoughby Kun. Meade 
thus lost one of his best commanders. Howard 
tncceeded Heynolds, and each side hurried 
forward troops. ^ At first the Union forces were 
iuperior, and for a long time the^jr checked the 
enemy's advance, capturing many prisoners. But 
the Cionfederates were the most speedy of move- 
Snent, and soon Hill and Ewell got 30,000 men 
into action, overpowering Howard, who had less 
than half that number, and he was driven back 
in confusion through Gettysburg, losing a large 
part of his force. With losses numbering 10,000 
Gbe remnants of the Union advance abandoned the 
lown, and retreated soutliward to the cemetery, 
JSero had already been hastily fortified a strong 

JMition on the Cemetery and Culp's-hill, manned 
'^ fresh troops who Yuid beou brought up. The 
vamwa Qoui^^x^^^ (^iwiA*>ai^^ "vS^^ V:p«\ixan4 
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their left wing under Ewell extondod for around 
to the eastward) andfrom that direction confronted 
the new Union position on CulpVhill. Moade. 
who was 15 mileo away at Pipe Crcek,whcrche had 
intended to concentrate, hearing of the lightins 
ftod of Keynolds's death, sent General Hancock 
forward to Gettysburg to take command there. 
Hancock, op arriving, saw at once that the 
Cemetciy Kidge was the place to give battle, and 
ttie BQ^;estion being adopted by the commanderi 
Mrders were given to move forward all the troops. 
Loe, after the Union retreat and the capture of 
Uie town, had suspended most of the active opera** 
fcions until he could get his army up, and the 
afternoon and night of the Ist were mainly spent 
in hurrying forward the forces on both sides. 
Meade had got his troo]ps into position by early 
next morning, excepting his rear under Scdgwioky 
which, after a forced march of S5 miles, was got 
op, by afternoon. 

Tho second dav was July 2, and early in the 
morning tho bulk of the two armies confronted 
each other in line of battle. The Union army was 
posted along the whole line of Cemetery Kidge, 
their bivouac stretching around tho curve of the 
^hhook, and boiog three miles long from Big 
Bound Top, on tho southern end, up to the ceme- 
tery at the bend, and ai-ound to Oulp's-hill at the 
barb. Lee^s army was stretched for over two 
miles along Seminary Ridge to the westward, with 
most of it concealod behind a fringe of woods 
crowning the brow of tho long ridge. The Con* 
federates also occupied Gettysburg, north of the 
cemetery, and EwelPs corps was ai'ound to the 
etftstward and stretched along the foot of Culp'a* 
hill two miles away. Tho armies were nearly 
equally matched. In the long iutoiN^mT^N^isXss^ 
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of Cemetery Ridge and 0ulp's4iill,the Bubsi»qtietHi 
actions were fought. Lee evidently under-eeti- 
tnated Meade's force, not believing that his army 
had been all bronght up, and he determined vj^n 
ah attack. Longstreet was to assail the Unioil 
left at the Round Tope and northward, and when 
the noise of the battle gave notice that the confliot 
had begun Ewell was to attack Gulp Vhill, the 
extreme Union right. The Confederates were qtddc 
in movement, and endeavoured to catytore thioi 
two Roimd Tops, particularly the Little Roimd- 
Top, whence ihey could have enfiladed the Union 
line. The struggle for this was bloody, but the 
Unionists held it. General Sickles, wno com- 
manded the line northward of Little Round Top. 
where the ridge fell off into the valley, thought 
he could improve his position by advancing to th« 
Emmetsbur^ road, about half a nule towardt 
Seminary Ridge. This made a broken Union lintf 
with a portion thrust out in a dangerous mannerj 
which the enemy quickly discovered. They fell 
upon Sickles in front and flank, and almost over- 
wnelmed his line in the ^* peach orchard,'' driving 
it back to the adjacent '^ wheat field." The 
conflict was hot, reinforcements were poured in, 
and the orchard and wheat field became slaughter- 
pens, in which thousands were killed. The Oon- 
xederates drove bickles out of the ** peach 
orchard,'' he being dangerously wounded, and hit 
oorps was almost cut to pieces, losing fully hall 
its numbers. Eweli was dilatory in movement, 
the adverse winds carrying the noise of the battk 
away from him, but he finely attacked Culp's-hjl) 
and effected a lodc^ment, the number of its de^ 
fenders being weakened by those drawn off tc' 
reinforce Sickles. The Union guns on Littli 
Bound Top ultimateVy t\^«t^^^<&^heat field, an4' 
wbffn ziiizbt cwio ti^'^fio^Q^^^^i'^^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
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fighting, which had deoided nothing, but hftd 
inflicted over 10,000 loBses upon Meade's tamj, 
Lee was inspirited by his partial successes, anc 
determined to renew the assault next day, stil 
under-estimating the stSrength of his foe, an< 
placing great renance upon Uie fact that only hall 
Die own troops had been engaged. 
* Upon the third day, Jtuy 3, Meade began an 
offensive movement early in the morning which 
Snyve Ewedl oif Cuip's-hill, and this advantage, 
irhioh Lee did not hear of, proved of great im- 
portance. Lee had an idea that the Union centre 
wt^ weakened, and he formed a plan for an attack 
in front, aided by a cavalry movement around the 
Union right flank to attack the rear, and follow 
up the supposed advantage Ewell held on Gulp'a- 
hiil. To give time for J. E. B. Stuart with the 
oavalry to get around the flank, the attack in front 
was not to be made until afternoon. Meade got 
all his troops well in hand, ready to concentrate on 
any threatened point, and both sides spent the 
inoming in preparation, which consisted mainly of 
getting cannon into position. Lee placed 120 
guns Mong ^e crest of Seminary Kidge,but Meade 
could not get as many into position, as much o£ 
CSemetery Jbtidge was f oo rugged to permit of the 
movement of cannon. He confronted Lee with 
80 guns, in the cemetery and southward along a 
low and irregular stone pile which formed a sort 
of riide wall alongside the Taneytown road,leading 
southward from Gettysburg. Meade had three 
limes as many cannon, but could not get more 
into efl'ective position. The battle began about 
1 o'clock, when the Confederates opened fire, and 
the most terrific artillery duel of the war followed. 
The Confederate fire was murderous, dicmounting 
Biany of the Union guns, and "waa eo t^^^^(^ca^> ^>ak 
gujur were discharged everv bqcod^u . *t\AH3&»sD^^3:% 
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lay low, howeyer, behind the orest of tue ri<ige> 
and thus sufforod only slightly. Thia lite wad 
intended as a preparation for the assault^ and 
after two hours of deafening cannonade. General 
Hunt, the Union Chief * of Artillery, sradu^Uy 
BUsponded fire,desiring to let his guns cool ^and also 
to see what Lee was going to do. About ^bis timcf 
the sharp observers on the left of the Union line 
detected the formation of a charging colmnn 
opposite the centre, and word was q^uickly tran** 
mitted, so that Meade made preparations to resist 
it. Lee, supposing the Union batteries had ceased 
reply because they were silenced^ and that their 
ipfantry mvust bo demoralizedj then ordered the 
grand attack of the day. This was Pickett's o^ld* 
orated charge, a force of 14,000 men, with brigjade 
front, advancing across the intervening valley 
from Seminary Kidge to assault the Union position 
on the Cemetery Ridge. They had a mue to go 
and moved swiftly^ but before they got half way 
across all the Union cannon, from little Round 
Top up to the cemetery* along the entire line, had 
opened upon them. Thoy directed their attack 
for an umbrellanshaped clump of trees at a low 
point in the ridge, where the stone walls made an 
angle with its point towards them, and in 
marching exposed their flank, which subjected 
them to an enfilading fire. The result was terrible. 
The grape and canister ploughed great furrowl 
through their ranks, which were quicKly closed -up. 
Hancock commanded the portion of the Union 
line where the attack was delivered, and whed 
the column came within 300 yards musketry fir^ 
was opened. Pcttigrew's brigade streamed back 
in disorder, but Pickett's advance pressed steadily 
forward, although thou&ands had fallen. 

Thifl advance was led by General Armistead on 
ioot, who with abouVilOO l^Xio^^xt^V^wvif^^^ tba 
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Stone piles at the angle to capture the Union guns, 
liientenant Gushing, mortaUy wounded in botk 
thighs, ran his last serviceable gun towards the 
wall, and shouted to his commander, ** Webb, ] 
will give them' one more shot." He iirod his pieoQ 
and died. Armistead put his hand on the cannon^ 
and waving his sword, called out '^ Give them th6 
cold steel, Dovs," and, pierced by balla, he fell 
dead alongside Gushing. Both lay near the olum]^ 
ol trees about 30 yards inside the wall, and theit 
corpses marked the furthest point to which 
Pickett's advance penetrated the line. A hand-to^ 
hand conflict ensued, the Confederates were ovei^ 
powered, and their decimated tanks retreated in 
disorder. The slaughter had been dreadful, and 
hundreds held np their hands in token of sur^ 
render. Kot one>fourth of that gallant chargihg 
column^ composed of the flower of the Virginia 
troops, escaped. All the others wore killed, 
wounded, or captured. Stuart's cavalry failea 
to co-operate, because they unexpectedly met the 
Union cavalry under Greg^ about four miles east 
of Gettysburg, and a battle ensued which pre> 
vented Stuart^s turning the flank. Meade, wneH 
the attacking column of Pickett had been routed^ 
ordered a general advance, which drove back th6 
enemy, and thus the contest closed. The Con* 
federates lost 16,000 and the Unionists 3,000 in 
this third day's battle. Lee fully expected that 
Meade would follow up his advantage with all 
attack, and awaited it during the nignt. Meade 
rested on the field, and upon the morning of July 
4 held a council of war, which decided to remain 
quiet for a day and await the development of the 
enemy's plan. But Ijoo had already decided upoi| 
retreat, and was sending his trains and wounded 
6outh<»west through the mountain paa^^^ \»cy««t?S.% 
HagerBtoim. Before night, aa is ^isvx^i ^^^ ^sMt^ 
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ftfter great battles, a heavy rainstorm began, undet 
cover of which Leo made a swift retreat, leaving a 
0troDg rear guard to defend the mountain pf^aaet. 
Meade did not discover this until later, and then 
followed. Although the rains had swollen the 
Potomac, and Lee was compelled to intrenoh his 
position while awaiting the subsidence of the flood 
oefore he could cross, Meade felt that hia force 
was too weak for an attack, and Lee finally escaped 
over the river. This retreat from Grettysburg by 
Lee beean on the same day that Vicksborg was 
■urrenaered to Grant, and they are the two joint 
events marking the beginning of the downfall 
of the Confederacy, which was afterwards able to 
do little more than conduct a defensive campaign. 
This great battlefield of Gettysbnrg is now a 
vast expanse of hill and vale, with alternating 
forest, com and grass fields, dotted over wi^ 
monuments and marking posts designating, the 
positions of the two armies. Nearly a quarter <d 
a century after the contest I made a survey of the 
field as it exists now with time and care softening 
the asperities of war. Going southward from 
Gettysburg to Cemetery-hill, " Jenny Wade's 
house '' is on the roadside. She was the only 
woman killed in the battle, and was accidentally 
shot by the Confederates while baking bread, it 
was said for the Union troops. Mounting the 
Cemetery-hill beyond, its strength as a defensive 
position is at once recoffnizea, the declivities 
filing off abruptly on almost every side. Here 

{[uns were placea protected by hastily-constructed 
unettes, and guns and lunettes are now ^ere in 
the identical positions, with monuments recalling 
the locations and achievements of the regiments 
holding the place. This rounded hill stands as a 
prominent landmark overlooking the town and 
jmrroundiDS counlrv. .^\:a c«i£i^\at!i /^raa ihea • 
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little village graveyard, its chief tomb being that 
of James iSetayB, after whom the town was named. 
The greater part of the hill oatside the graveyard 
then Was rough and rocky, but the Government 
took a tract of 17 acres and made a national 
cemetery for the interment of the dead soldiers 
who fell on the field. Here lie S5,512 bodies, of 
jwhom nearly 1,000 .are the unknown dead. A 
magnificent monument stands beside this mass of 
graves, which are arranged in a semi-circle. The 
figures of War,HiBtoi7.Peace, and Plenty sit at th€ 
^tSkse of the shaft, whicn is surmounted by a statuQ 
of Liberty. The greensward has the finest shade 
trees, chiefiy evergreens, scattered over it, and the 
rovgh hill which was tne centre of the Union line 
of battle has been converted into a most charming 
plmc«. This cemetery was consecrated during the 
year following the battle, and in the servicer 
President Lincoln made his famous " twenty-line 
addressy'' of which the Wetttninster Eeview said— - 
** This oration has but one equal, in that 
prcmounoed upon those who fell during the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War ; and in one 
respect it is superior to that ^eat speech. It is 
not only natural, fuller of feelms^, more touching 
and ]^&etic, but we know with absolute certainty 
that it wlui really delivered^ Nature here really 
takes precedence of art, even though it be the aH 
of Thucydides.'' The formal oration in conse* 
crating the cemetery was delivered by Edward 
Everitt. The President was requested to say a 
few words by way of dedication. It is related tnal 
he drew from his pocket a crumpled piece of papef 
on which he had written some notes, and then he 
■poke with almost inspiration : — 

Fotincore and seven yeara ago cur fathers broaghl 
toxOi upon this continent a newnation^conoeW^^Vii^iX^iNi^^ 
and dedicated to the proposition that aWmfiaiVBtt^swbXA^ 
eqoMl, lipf[_wo are engaged iu^ s!ceaicv}M^«c«H«s!^vKA 
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wkctner that nation, or any nation, so conceived and lo 
dedicated con long endure. Wc are mot on a great battle* 
field of that war. Wo are met to dedicate a portion of it at 
the final resting place of thote who hire gave their lives thai 
that nation mi;>nt live. It is altogether fitting and propv 
that we should do this. But, in 4 larger sense, "wo cannot 
dedicate, wo cannot conitecrato, wo cannot hallow thii 
prouod. The brave men, livin^r and dead, who struj^glod 
here have consecrated ib far above our power toadaci 
detract. The world will little "note nor long remembei 
irhat we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
bere. it u tor m, tiie living, rattier to be dedicated buM 
to the unfinished work that they havo .'^hus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be hero dedicated to the 
creat task remaining before us — that from these honoured 
dead wo take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion — that w« 
here hiehly resolve that the dead shall not have died in 
vain — ^tnat the nation shall, under 6od, have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the people, by tht 
people, for the people, shall not perish from' the earth. 

From the comotory is soen the red-topped cupolft 
of the Lutheran Seminary, over a mile away 
across the intervening valley, the most conspicuous 
landmark of the Confederate line. To the north- 
east is Barlow's knoll, now a grain field, .where 
the wounded Barlow fell into the enemy's hands, 
and the Confederate General Gordon, in thy miJst 
of the battle, succoured him and sent a flag of 
truce through the linos to bring his wife to nurse 
him, thus Eaving his life. 'I'wenty years later. 
Gordon: and Barlow accidentally met, and recalled 
this groat service which cemented their friendship. 
The " Grand Army of the Republic " has ite 
annual encampment every July on the Cemotoi^- 
hill. Off to the south-east, covered with tiraboTy 
is Oulp's-hill, protruding eastward beyond the 
ridge. It is strewn with boulders, and its trees 
to this day show marks of the fierce dghting. It 
was from this hill that the terrific cannonade was 
pourejl into tho.^^ lioxaa.wxjoi Ti^L^ra '* vhich broke 
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lip thoir ftttack upon tho cemetery, The 2d 
MarylaBcl (Confederate) Kcgiment have their 
monument and marking etono on Oulp's-hill) 
showing the point to which they advanced, when 
on tlie second day they got poBseBsion of part of 
this natural stronghold. Out of tho south-eastern 
elope of the hill flow Spanglor's Springs, whero it 
is said that on tho morning of that socond day, 
when both lines of battle wore formed and this 
was neutral ground between thom,tho soldiers from 
both mingled peacefully to get water. Southward, 
the Emmottsburg road leads right ovor the 
valley that was the hotly-contested second and 
thira days' battle ground between tho ridges. It 
gradually diverges from tho Union lines, and 
eroBses the level fields over which came Pickett'd 
famous charge. Monuments, some being of great 
merit^ lino this road. At the right hand oi General 
Sickles^s line, which was so venemently attacked, 
is the monument of the First Massachusetts Begi- 
ment, the finest on the field. It represents the 
landscape view of tho enemy's line as seea 
from the advanced position on which these troops 
stood. This is most exquisitely carved in the 
granite, and a soldier stands, riile in hand, keenly- 
poking for the foe. This splendid picture is out 
upon a block weighing many tons. That wartlike 
landscape is a quiet pastoral scene to^day^ with 
cattle feeding and birds singing. The front of 
Sickles^s advanced line was composed largely of 
tiassachusetts troops, and that State has lioeralhr 
scattered its beautiful monuments along this roaa, 
which was the Union line most of the distance 
to the '' peach orchard." 

In the fierce fighting of this peach orchard 
Sickles lost a log. The line bends sharply back 
around the orchard^ and here the attcbC^VL'^i^&'tSL^^ 
f^hoiheideg, Xbe greatest c«kr% \iflA\M«Vk\;bisMi^ 
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to replant peach trees as the old ones fall, and 
here are monmnents of exquisite finish, represent- 
ing riflemen read^ to fire and other appropriate 
emblems of active warfare. Massachuaetts wA 
almost the first State to begin the work of mark- 
ing the positions held by the troops, and nearly 
every regiment and battery has a fine monmneht. 
!nie other States, however, are emulating the 
example. Alongside the peach orchard is the 
** wheat-field," now a grassy meadow, hardly to be 
realiced as a scene of such fierce lighting and 
terrible slaughter. - We then go down among the 
oraf^ and boulders into the " Devil's Den," a 
ravine through which flows a stream coming from 
the orchard and wheat-field, and separating them 
from the vast rock^ eminences of the Eouild Tops 
that tower beyond it. The faces of the rocks bear 
many bullet marks, for they flew about numer- 
ously on the eventrul secona day in the oontest. 
to carry Little Round Top, which is a pile of 
beetling sandstone crags reared high above the 
ravine. The Devil's Den is now devoted to the 
peaceful pursuit of photography, and the bullet- 
marked crags form an excellent background. The 
sloping fields stretching up the stream above 
the Den are known as the ** Valley of Death," and 
were literally bathed in blood. Among these 
rooks some of the monuments are appropriately 
made of the boulders that are so numerous. 
Mounting Big Bound Top by a toilsome path 
among the rocks, an elegant view is given from an 
observatory over the surrounding country for many 
miles. The hill has tall timber growing, which is 
preserved as it was in the battle. Gettysburg is 
seen more than three miles northward, behina the 
cemetery and its monument and waving flag. 
AU the way between th^ lines held bv '&b con- 
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from above into the fatal peach orchard, wheat- 
field, and Devil's Den, where Sickles's men were 
slaughtered . The southern view stretches far over 
Mainland and Vii-ginia, the entire country being 
bow a broad expanse of cultivated fields, with 
patches of forest interspersed. Coming down 
again and crossing an intervening ravine, we 
climb the less elevated heights of Little Bound 
Top, which were the scene of stubborn charge and 
counter-charge and much bitter fighting. Among 
the (irags on the siunmit stand cannon to repre* 
sent the battery that was dragged up there ta 
hold the place, and the monument of the I^inety- 
first Pennsylvania Raiment which supported the 
guns. The steep declivity in front goes sharply 
down to the Valley of Death, which spreads off 
to the Devil's Den on the left. The peacn orchard 
and wheat-field — now the |;reenest grass — are 
beyond. To the westward is the long fringe ol 
timber marking the Confederate position on 
Seminary Kidge, and far off to the north waves 
the flag over the cemetery which was the centre 
of the Union line. From this spot, which waa 
the left of the Union line, is given a charming 
view of almost the entire field of Gettysburg 
stretching at our feet. The steep side of Little 
Bound Top has carefully preserved upon it the 
long piles of boulders which the soldiers hastily 
built for breastworks, and all about are moniH 
ments marking the different positions. < 

A park has been formed by the railway along* 
lide of Little Hound Top, and it is a populac 
resort for excursion parties, who have only to 
mount the hill to get a place to see the great 
battlefield. Many thousands come hero during 
the spring and summer, and the town frequently 
bas to take care of crowds numbering thx^Q q\ Vk^KSL 
bUo^ ita popqiation. liloarly ev^^V^ «^)3s^Ka^ 
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the Round Tops, and then they return north aiong 
tho avenue'openod upon tho Union lino of battle. 
which is bordered with monuments. Tho lines of 
breastworks are preserved, and they finally bring 
us to tlie point upon lower ground where tho stone 
walls angle so that a gore in the line, as it were, 
b thrust out towards the enemy just beyond a 
little grove of trees whose foliage expands much 
in the form of an open umbrella. Here the 
Twentieth Massachusetts llegiment (whose oolonel, 
Paul Kevere, was killed) have brought a huge 
boulder of conglomerate, weighing 19 tons, from 
their New England homo, and set it up as their 
monument. This rounded, pudding-shaped stone, 
upon which many of them had played in early 
youth ,marks the most important spot on the battle* 
field. The umbrella-sliaped grove of trees along- 
side was the object towards which the march of 
Pickett's men was directed in the famous though 
terribly destructive chai'ge. The an^^le of tho wall 
not far away is where Armistead and his handful 
of supporters got over the linos and had their 
short and desperate contest closing tho battle. 
This was the lowest ground on the line, the ridge 
being higher and more readily defended both north 
and south ; and hence it was selected as the point 
of attack, upon which for two hours the greater 
part of the terrific cannonade was directed from 
Seminary Ridge. Tho fields in front are level and 
open, and across them came the marching column 
of Confederates, receiving a galling fire in 
front and flanks. There was nothing to shield 
them, and the gallantry of the movement has 
never been exceeded, although its expediency, in 
the face of such risks, has always been critioized. 
The charge might, however, have succeeded had 
tbo flanking cavalry movement been success- 
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Unionist rear. The cavalry battle nearly torn 
miles east of Gettysburg, which stopped this move- 
mont, is also marked by a monument erected at 
the centre of the tight, now a potato tield. But 
the tablet that is regarded with most interest at 
Gettysburg is upon the scene of the first day's 
battle, a short distance north-west of the town. 
Just inside the eds^o of a grove of trees, which is 
carefully preserved, stands a plain granite block 
on the spot where General Iteynolds fell. He 
was the chief Unionist commander next to Meade, 
and is regarded from his untimely death as the 
Imro oi Uio battlo on the I^orthern side, as 
Armistead is dn the Southern. Each died in 
action, Reynolds hurrying forward troops, and 
Armistead leading a gallant but hopeless charge. 
The former was a Pennsylvanian and the latter 
a Virginian. Yet the animosities of that exciting 
time have been no far healed thnt Pickett's sur* 
viving Virginians visited Gettysburg this summer 
as the guests of the Ponnsylvaiiia soldiers who 
repuLiea their famous attack.; 



XXrV.— THE BLUE JUNIATA. 

Beyond Harrisburg the originally-constructed 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad secures its 
westward route from the Susquehanna river to the 
main range of the Alleghany Mountains by going 
up the beautiful valley of the Juniata river. 
Originally the journey was made in a combination 
of rail-cars, stages, and canal barges. Fifty'One 
years ago David Stephenson came over here, and 
in 1836 he wrote that he travelled the entire 
distanoe from Philadelphia across the Alleghany 
Mountains to Pittsburg, then S^5 TcoVi^ Xyj ^^ 
route of tb^ State works, in 91 \io\xr^» ^^» «» ^^^^ ^ 
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£3, or about 2d. per mile ; and that 1 
the journey, which he calls *' extn 
were performed on railroads, and 27 
canals. This line over the mountaii 
rated nearly 20 vears, and was a ma 
travel between tne seaboard and the ' 
raihroad from the Delaware river to 
hanna was the first staae ; then a can 
along the Juniata to HoIlidayBburg, at 
base of the mountain ; a portaf?e rail 
up of inclined planes, carried tne roi 
^ieghany Mountain rromHollidaysbur 
town ; and another canal led from 
down the Oonomau^h and Alleghany 
Pittsburg. The method of goods tra 
by making canal barges in sections, } 
run upon railway trucks on the land, 
together to make boats for the canals. 
age railroad was an ingenious dev 
crossed the mountain at Blair's Gs 
above the sea level, and was 36 miles lo 
ten inclined planes, five on each side oi 
tain, each making a rise, varying by tl: 
the surface, from 130ft. in the smallest 
the largest. The steepest face of the i 
towards the east, and tne railway from 
burg to the summit, though only ten 
rose 1,398ft., while on the western sic 
•cent in 20 miles was but l,17i2ft. Th 
varied from one in ten to one in 14, and 
was worked by a SO-horse power eng: 
tcending and an ascending train being 
the caole at the same time, and th 
wagons, each carnring three tons,l)eing 
enough for a single draft. Twenty-fo* 
carrying 72 tons, could go over a plane 
Aod this was ample, as the traffic was c 
^na p€ir day, Mx. ^^p\x,^i^g[a ^v:^t 
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itarted from Hollidaysburg at 9 in the morning to 
go oyer the portage, reached the summit at noon, 
:itom>ed there an hour, and arrived at Johnstown 
■A 5 p*in>t seven hours being occupied in gointf 36 
mtlee. The portage was abandoned in 18£l, wnen; 
the Penneyiva&ia Baikoad was completed over the' 
-moontain. Remains of the old canals and of the 
•portage, which in its day was regarded as a most 
marrellous work, are seen all along the route from 
the Juniata westward. They cost the State of 
Ptonsylvania nearly £4,000,000. 
• The Pennsylvania Kailway upon leaving Harri*-* 
bnrg runs northward along the bank of the Susque- 
hanna river for a few miles, and passes extensive 
railway yards north of the town, with their aggre- 
sations of cars laden with goods of all kinds, where, 
the Pennsylvania system assorts its traffic for the; 
main routes east and west or the branch linesj 
north and south along the Sasquehanna, or leadingj 
in different directions into the interior. Soon the' 
line api)roaches the great wall of the Kittatinnr. 
mountiun range, stimding up. in front, through' 
which the river breaks at Dauphin Gap, whore the 
range is notched down magnihcontly for the stream 
to make its passage, with the distant blue ranges 
of the Alleghanies seen through the opening beyond. 
They are long ridges of rounded-ioppea and 
treo-clad peaks stretoning far across country. Tho' 
railway curves grandly around to the westward atl 
Bodmlle, just below the gap, and crosses the! 
Susquehanna upon a bridge two-thirds of a milei 
lonff. >The water is full of rocks and shallows,! 
and has little grass-covored islands scattered about, 
and the pebbly bottom can be plainly seen as the 
eurrent swiftly bubbles over it. Splendid views 
are given from this bridge both up and down the 
river ; and. reaching the western bank, thft t^xVuv^x 
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pftst rids^o aftor ridge auxiliary to the Kittati 
which have been broken down by the river to i 
its passage. The Northern Central Railway c< 
up from Baltimore, keeps company for a t 
distance, and then crosses the river upon a bi 
above the gap for its long northern jonrneT 
New York State. A broad cove makes the r 
sylvania lino sweep around to the westward, 
it thus begins the mountain passage takin 
through 200 miles distance amon^ and aorosi 
various Alleghany ranges, diBpla3ang some oi 
most magnificent scenery on the Amez 
Continent. This ride opens a region of histo 
uiteresfc, where in the colonial aays there ' 
frequent Indian frontier wars and sturdy bati 
with the savages by the early settlers, who ' 
usually of the hard, Scotch-Irish race, who z 
such good pioneers in a new country. The ral 
tuns through Perry Ooanty, lying between 
Kittatinny range and the next western ridge 
Tuscarora Mountain. We pass Duncannon an 
iron mills.and then, leaving the Susquehanna,! 
np the '' beautiful blue Juniata,'' which has 
the theme of more song and romance than al 
any other American river. 

For 100 miles this river of munificent 6oe 
flows from the eastern face of tne main ran| 
the Alleghanies,breaking through ridge after n 
and presenting a superb series of landscapM 
mountain views. Its route is a succession of be 
now running for miles north-east along tha 
of a towering ridge, and then turning ea 
sontH'-east to go through it by a rpmantio ] 
The Pennsylvania line follows the. winding] 
closely, and its glens and mountains and i 
changing views are an almost endless panonn 
JfoatflvenesB, softness of outline, and variety 
thi^ eeouliaritipA ot t^ 3\mvi^ V3«tun7» * 
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river is a small one, not oanying a great volmna 
of water in ordinary soasonBy and it seoms to havii 
made its various mountain passages and overcome 
the obstacles in its path as much by strategy aa 
by power. At times it dashes boldly againsFthe 
wall, and rends it asunder, and then it winds 
around the obstruction or creeps warily through 
secluded glens. At various places the mountain 
ranges appear to have retired from the strean^j 
leaving only isolated hills near it. But the rended 
mountains, towering treo-oovered slopes, and 
gentinel-liKO hills have all been moulded into 
rounded forms bv the action of the elomentS| 
leaving few nakea rocks or abrupt precipices to 
itartle or to mar the regularities oi the natural 
beauties of the scenery, everywhere clad in th6 

Seen foliage of nature. The valleys and much o) 
e slopes are cultivated, the parti-coloured £eldf 
running up to the fringe of lorest trees crowning 
the summits of the ridges. Every change of sun^ 
shine or shadow and the steaay progress of iJii 
seasons give now tints to these crlens and moui^ 
tains. In the deeper valley of tlie river almost 
every tree has its creeping vine, and these ar^ 
often festooned in garlands over several. Evexj 
tint of green is given by the varying foliage. Th< 
railway at some places crosses broad and welli 
cultivated valleys, while at others the ravine, is so 
narrow that the route has to be carved out of th^ 
overhanging rocks.ora tunnel pierces the mountain 
•pur that blocks the way. The river is s^ 
tortuous in some cases that the roadway has U 
erosB and recross upon bridge after bridge, so thai 
every moment presents a new scene to tne swifb 
moving train. This renowned river, in its ooursi 
among those mountain ranges, passes through ami 
displays nearly the whole of the geolo^^ixuvl lotiv 
]nfttlQnol.jPenQAylv^9i<^. .^he la^Q^TSjL^gi^ss&k 
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to the eastward of the Sosquehaniift, ftnd tiie 
bitmnhiOTiB coalfields begin on the westsn 
AUe^iuuny slope^ so that the river cute thrmi^ 
a rooK stratification something like six miles it' 
thickness. As ure glide along npon a swelteEinf 
day, a smnmer thunderstorm oomes np with littk 
warning and deluges the train. The locomotive 
howevw, rushes through the torrent, with -thi- 
■harp thtmder-claps reverberating amorig the hills 
a;nd qaickly the snower passes, and bright su»' 
shine follows, with the vegetation green an( 
pleasing and the atmosphere freshened by thi^ 
itorm. Ahead of ns appears the Tuscarora Gi^ 
nrhere the mountain seems to open just enough ti 
let the river pass through,and, entering the gotge 
the liuge tree-clad hilb stand up on either liand 
giving,' vas the fleecy clouds left by the ston 
Enwrap their summits^ the bluish-porpie tingi 
that is the distinguishing feature of the rivsi. 
isoenery, and is often seen among the hills of Scot 
latid. We rush by more iron furnaces, with theib 
outlviuff stacks of piir iron and slasr heaps, ani 
pass the little town of Newport, the plaoe of 
fearliest settlement in this region, standing cm the 
picturesque Buffalo Creek. wnere,at the beginnins 
ci ihe present century, the entire plaoe consisted 
of lour small log cabins. 

' Hiis was the land of the Tuscarora Indians, one 
of the tribes of the '< Six Nations," and the tail- 
way and canal, both hugging the river bank, enter 
Juniata County, whichis enclosed between tiie 
Tuscarora range, and the next western ridge, the 
Turkey Mountain, which rises on the northern bank 
of the river. This noted and beautiful Tuscarora 
▼alley was a reoion of terrible Indian conflicts 
and m as sacr es in the early days. The first fort 
built these by the whites was burnt by the savages, 
Muj #f«iy e«ttl« , e v\ibn ^dQM^ ^ Qinied off uit0 
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eftptiinfy. Here also occurred the '' QrnMhom^t 
w " between the Xufoaroras and DelawaHe. 
Tbeee rival tribes had yillagea on pppoeite b^u»|p| 
of the river, and one day we children got fotp % 
dispute about some graaehopperB. .The. wom^ 
ei^uaed their cause, and this drew in the men, % 
bloody battle following. Passing the towii oC 
Mifflin, another mountain range stretohes aerosg 
our path — the great rid^ formed bjy the Shad^ 
and the Blue Mountains. The nver flows fof| 
miles through a long and narrow ^orge betweeii; 
them, and its course as we ascend is bent arooiMl 
towards the south-west. These are the famoaa 
'f. Lewistown Narrows." the railway running 
npon one river bank ana the oanal upon the othar; 
as they pass through this deep and romcntiQi 
canyon. At interval a glance is m(»nmitari||y goli 
at a beautiful vista view as we ouickly pass aQmsi 
pretty glen, while the cloud shaaows slowlj.raav#. 
over the dark green mountain sides.. Broken, alatj^ 
stones cover much of the slopes of the hills, and air 
we esneree irom the gorge into the broader vaUeji 
above, the thriving borough of Lewistown nasties' 
at the base of another great mountain, with it0 
steeples rising above the red brick houses. !Cbi4i 
is a lieautifxd place, where the Juniata crosses thi| 
outlet of the charming Kidiicoquillaa vaUerJ 
coming down from among the hills to the nortliS 
ward. Here lived the famous Loffan in the Imri^ 
century, the chief of the Mingos ana Oayugaa^ thsb 
naost renowned Indian of JPennsylvania, whosai 
fame is on a par with Powhatan and King Philip, 
and whose speeches, preserved bfy Thcmaft 
Jofferson, are oeolaimed bv the American scIiooKr 
boy in probably much better English than Logan; 
ever knew. He was stalwart, of giant mould and; 
nearly 7ft. high. He lived at L(M;an'fl 8^i]&%^^aL. 

Ate TaUsuABd^vM tim jd<mdLsyteiteii»^B^«^ 
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When this frontier, however, became too well 
settled for him to longer find the deer upon whi^ 
he subsisted, selling their skins to the traders, 
liogan moved westward to the Ohio river, near 
Wheeling. Here his family was, without provoca- 
lion, most cruelly massaored, and this turned 
Logan's love for the white man to an intense 
hatred. He became an implacable foe, and wreaked 
terrible and almost indiscriminate vengeance 
dntil he was killed in the Shawnee wars iSayond 
the Ohio, having joined that hostile tribe. The 
*' Lewis1x>wn Narrows " is the finest mountain 
pass of the Juniata, the peaks rising precipitously 
over IjOOOft. above the river, and the ranges 
stretching more than eight miles, their densely^ 
wooded slopes giving the gorge an appearance of 
deepest gloom. The site oi Lewistown, at the 
western entrance to the canyon, is one of the most 
picturesque among the Alloghanies. 

The receding hills above Lewistown make a 
broad valley, onclcsed by distant mountain 
ranges, in which the crooked river meanders 
with wayward course, the railway crossing and re- 
oroBsing it.AswcglideoTerthe stretch of farmland, 
the passengers in the bnffct-coach avail themselves 
of the opportunity of having tlieir little tables set 
alongside the car windows, and upon them a lunch 
is spread. The children run about the coach, look 
briefly outof the windowB,and have a good time, the 
air havin;^ been freshened by the summer etorm 
that just pa BFcd over us. Then comes along that 
modem fiend of American railway invontich the 
** train boy,'* who makes st-eady perambulations 
through the coaches at ten-minute intervals to 
sell fruits, candy, poi)-com, travelling hats, fans, 
the latest novels, newspapers, photographs, ana 
wbiit not ; thus making, as it were, a peripatetic 
^(iK>p. ^ndlj pkwiOl^\9 ^^tkAsrkj tobesaU^' 
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tho tedium of the journey. The persistence oi 
this youth is one of the traits of the country^ and 
whatever happens he is sure to maroh through tha 
coach eyery lew minutes offering something new 
for sale, crying his wares in stentorian tones, Tlui 
boroad valley we are crossing has tine fanns, and 
displays much good agriculture, and as we trareraa. 
it the dark outline of Jack's Mountain gradual]^ 
rises in front of us, this heing the next western' 
ran^ the Juniata pierces in its outflow. Crossing 
the winding stream twice to avoid its gyrationa 
into double loops, we go through the village of 
Mount Union and, tinning westward, pass inta 
another go'rgo. Hero, in the early colonial dayv. 
John Anderson, an Indian trader, penetrated, ao4 
with his companions was murdered hy the sar^ea.. 
Hence tho name of " Jack Anderson's Mountain *"! 
was given tho range^ and similarly to the ravitie ; 
but time is too limited among these enterprisinflr 
people to permit of such elaborate titles, and 
therefore they have been shortened into '' Jad^'a 
Mountain " and " Jack's Narrows.'* The paaa 
is even narrower than that at Lewistown, and fha 
profusion of broken stones and shingle covaring 
tho hillsides is almost appalling. The river con^ 
tracts ns it is ascended, and the limestone strata 
seem to stand almost upright, and givo an exoel<« 
lent opportunity for geological study. This gorga 
transfers us from Mifliin to Huntingdon County, 
and cfT to the southward is the Broad Top Moun« 
tain, a region with vast deposits of semirbitii" 
Diinous cools, to reach which branch lines go out 
from the main stem, both at Mount Union and at 
Huntingdon, which wo are approaching. Upon tha 
latter lino are located tho noted Bedford oprings,' 
ijie chief Pcnnsylvaniau resort for invalids. 

Huntingdon, 97 miles west ot Hvcna^xsE^^ \a 
Uie ol^t and iai]ge6t tovn oo^ ^bft ;&\is^a^a»« iXi 
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WM the ftncient " Standing Stone " where thi 
Xddi#Bi eaxne for centaries to hold their fi;rand. 
odtocilii nod the pioneer white men arrived here 
bi'Vm, The town is built of brick, and has a. 
thrihsr iand bmrinees air, and it is the present tem 
Bftimaacm of the nsefolness of the canai which has 
00 'long kept ns company, but which has been 
■ibittidotted and has fallen into ruin above. The 
'' Standing Stone " of Huntingdon was a gnuDite 
column, erected by the Indians, about 14n. higt^ 
and 6in. square, covered with their hieroglyphics. 
When the whites came^ the Indians, who treasured 
the stone almost as an idol, carried it away to the 
wwtirard. This '' Standing Stone '' is enmvud 
on the city corporation seat, being surrounaed bv 
moiiiitaina and making an apj^ropriate sjrmbqi. 
Its Indian equivalent of '' Oneida " is preserved 
in tte name of a township across the river. Selina, 
who was the Countess of Huntingdon in 1-767 ot 
thereabouts, has the honour of being immortalissed 
hi the'xtame of this beautifully-located chief city 
of the blue Juniata, she having been a benefactor 
of the University of Pennsylvania, whose provost 
at that time. Dr. William Smithy afterwardi 
became the proprietor of this town site, and thai 
remembered her generosity. The whole of thif 
runon, and in f£ct almoiBt the entire Juniati 
v^ley, is a producer of iron ores, and furnaces are 
OQHsequently frequent along the line. Groesing 
and recrossing Vie stream, now called the Littls 
Juniata, the railway hews its way among the olifff 
and rioges above Huntingdon, through a lougfa 
country that gives very little chance for agricm* 
tore. Quarries abound, each with its outlying 
vilUtfe of comfortable operatives' dweUings, 
ge^ng out the limestone for the iron fuxnaoos. 
iriigB ftfttfT bridged carries the route across tbi 

tnjwmA ftaewBWtfoAi «^E>^«D^^ iro fegtibftafaca of 
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nrest covered hills are preaenied by the Bweepmic 
mdfl of the constantly-cunrinf^ riTuIef. ThUu 
le region of the '' Sinking Spring/' a remarkable 
aterconrse, which originally appears in a oate^ 
here it comes out of an arcned opening with' 
lon^h water to turn a large mill. Below thia 
ill it disappears underground, and its concealed 
irrent can be heard through fissures, bubbling 
indreds of feet below. Futher on the stream . 
>me8 again to the surface, flows some distaDOdi 
id then enters another cave. It nasses andei 
ave Mountain, reappears, and finally flows into 
le Juniata, probably as remarkable a stream ia 
B mutations as this country can produce. 
We have ffone steadily yp the romantic rivet 
Qtil it has Qwindled to a small creek. Its routi 
IS brought us through range after range, and 
lally to the eastern base of tne main nmge of thi 
llegnany Mountains. Here the line tonv 
arply to the south-west to run along the base ol \ 
9 mountain ridge, and thus it leaves tiie Littl< ' 
niata, the source of which is not far away. Af 
8 turning point, where three valleys come to> 
her and in a most nicturesaue situation, ii, 
one^ the outlet to the greatest bituminous coal- 
luomg region in America, the Clearfield coal 
lures. These lie on the slopes of the AUfr- 
lies, to the northward, and branch railways 
r down to T3rrone the rich and exhaustless 
let of these prolific coal pits^ and give enor- 
traffic to the Peunsylvania Imes. l^rxpne ia 
way creation, not yet 40 years old^^ standing 
romantic situation at the entrance to the^ 
H2agle valley, 112 miles west of Harrisbuig. ' 
owth is a tjrpe of the rapidly-expanding 
mn railway junction, where swelling iBcmfflba 
s a constantly-increasing pop>ai«Xvcnx« "^^ 
Tibutarv vaJieys stretch iu .QTOOiSX^ .^iaswr. 
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tiong— the Bald Eagle Valley goinff off northn 
the Juniata valley sbnth-east, ana the Tuck 
valley along the Imse of the Alleghany Mour 
towards the Aouth-wo3t. tSevoral branch '. 
oome in at Tyrone, including the Bald £ 
Valley, the Tyrone and Clearlield, and tlio Le 
burg .Centre railways, each brining its tribui 
coals and timber. The PcnnsyXvania main 
continues south-west along the base of the m 
tain in the Tuckahoe valley to tlie point sele 
for its ascent to cross the top of the ridg^e. 
have now come into Blair County, and tno 
passes more ore mines and blast furnaces, ai 
laid along the bottom of the valley, between 
Alleghany Mountain^ and the Brush Moun 
off to thte south-east. ' The valley broadens 
good farmland, and appears to be comparati 
well ^tivated, although it is so closely shadr 
by hijf|rh ^oimtains. Boon we run into Alto 
Whioh IS the model Pennsylvania railway t< 
with its vast collections of railw'ay shops and < 
131 miles west of Harrisbur^^. Halting at 
station, we epd the romantic rido along 
Juniata, with a pause before crossing: the i 
Ijile^hany mountain range. 



XXV.— CROSSING THE ALLEGHAIS 

MOUNTAINS. 

The town of Altoona, standing at the eai 
base of the Alleghany Mountain range, is prol 
the most completely representativo railway i 
of America, where so many tluiving municipal 
owe their origin and growth to the railway sys 
The men of Altoona are almost all rai 
neiTAnts I its work axid its sensations are a 

the railwaT stvlo t wx.^ ^^ ciV?'\\»<^\^^"^ 
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a recent creation of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
That great company ori(;inaliy selected the iitey 

then in the wilderness, for construction and repait 
shops, and, in one way or another, th^ entire 
population of 25,000 are dependent upon the rail. 
v^ay for a living. Ml day and night the trainBroU 
steadily through in almost unbroken proeessioiii 
sarrying the enormous traffic between the Atl&nfio 
seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. The hiss b{ 
Bteam and snort of the locomotive, the clanging 
bell and rumble of the cars, are alike the ontei^ 
fcainment and solace of the population, the mono^ 
tony of this being at intervals diversified by thifli 
A:alt of the through passenger trains to permit the 
travellers to rush into the railway hotel for a haetf 
meal while on the wing. The east-bound goocb 
cars, after coming down the mountain. Are one 
ftfter another rolled over the long weigh-soale in 
front of the hotel porch, the down grade enabling 
them to move by their own sravity. Two ana 
often more ponderous locomotives are hameiied 
together to haul the trains up the grade that has to 
bo climbed to the summit of the Alleghany tange. 
Prom three to four thousand cars will pasf 
through Altoona in a day, and on busy aayt 
recently the number has sometimes gone up to 
i,500. Over 6,000 men live in Altoona who work 
Cor the railway, and there are very few in the place 
who do not. The shops of tke Pennsylvania 
Company, which embrace in separate groupe the 
largest locomotive building establishment and the 
most extensive car-construction works in America, 
cover llt!3 acres,and besides conducting the repain 
for the equipment of the entire railway, they last 
year built 124 new locomotives and4^7Q0 r^wii ^c!fex%« 
These renein amooxit to voik xixiMi^ JilX^ 
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iQonth. 11)0 eztenaive plant noeoBsary may be 
imagined whan it ii known tiiat the Jfenn/^ivania 
Company haa 'jfiOO locomotiyea and 95|000 
paaaenjeer and goods cara^ in conatant uae ; and 
that u its wheeled equipment of all kinds, 
nmnbering 101,000, were stretched out upon a 
ainffle line of railway, they would cover a space 
olS05 miles^ or a distance from New York on the 
^ennsylrania line across New Jersey and 
Pennsylrania, and half-way over the ^teof 
Ohio. 

Less than 40 years ago this r^ion was almost 
.without inhabitants, when the nJlwav projectors 
eame along and bought an old man's fann for 
£a<,000 at the foot of the mountain as a site for 
their establishment. The town is now spread over 
d long and comparatively narrow strip of ground 
vpoh the bottom and sloping sides of the vidley, 
inih the railway and its yards and shops along the 
.oehtre. To the southward, the dark green ridge 
of Brush Mountain encloses the view, excepting 
where a notch in it, called the " Kettle,'' opens a 
distant prospect of gray mountain ridges behind. 
'To the nortnward the much higher range of the 
! Alleghany Mountain stretches across the noriaon, 
and extends far away to the south-west, witii its 
aeries of flat-topped ridges apparently blocking the 
cminurd progress of the railway. The sound of bell 
And whistle and the long line of smokes, seen far 
down the valley to the eastward, disclose the 
yidlwav route tliat brought this settlement into 
4he wilderness. The town itself has a hilly set 
of streets, with mostly wooden sidewalks, and 
not very well paved. Where the hills get too 
fteep for ordinary methods of horizontal locomotion, 
•ome of :these streets do not hesitate to climb 
gtairwrn^ and many of the wooden houses are 
ipacohM, Jar.' aborr^ tioA \24fiE^!i«s% \K«AsniiL.< ptsft 
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them. BeyoiMi- its great railway ettablislunnit, 
however, Altoona has little to show tbe yiiitor. 1 
American railroading, in the close competitioii 
of the rival trunk lines, has become largely n 
problem relating to the swift and cheap trwuipor* 
tation of heavy weights. The American locomotiira 
ttnd car grow larger, and heavier every yean tod 
more and more work is got out of them. Lcco* 
motives are built in the rennsylvania Coznpatiy's 
shops at Altoona weighinjpf w) tons, andTgoocbi 
cars that will carry a loful of 30 tons, and, in ft«i^ 
these are becoming the standard in the goods 
traffic. Some of the locomotives perform a vairt 
amount of work. I was shown the milea^ 
record of passenger engine '^ No. 998,'' whldi in 
1886 ran 103,981 miles, and the records of several 
others exceeded 70,000 miles.Of the goods enginei^ 
the best record for the year was 61,480 milaii 
several exceeding 50,000 miles. The 42 acres 6i 
locomotive shops and the 76 acres of car shops sd 
Altoona are marvels of industry, neatoess, aiid| 
thoroughness of work. The Americans are wooden 
ful in the ingenuity of their wood-worl&tf 
machinery, and in the car shops hundreds^ of 
Diachines are almost automaticaUy preparing. Hili 
different pieces of timber used in the construotdcNi 
alid repairs of the cars, and are using up vast p&M 
of planks and boards in the processes, outfcmg OTi^ 
three millions of feet in a month. All the sswdAst 
and shavings made by these mabhines mgm 
immediately carried off throu^ galvaniitod iron 
flues by powerful air currents^ and are thus ie^ 
out into bms alongside the boiler-houses, iHmc^ 
this refuse furnishes all the fuelusdd instonn 
generation. Ever^r piece enterizig into tbeooM 
struction of a car is made according to ttaoAuA^ 
patterns, thus facilitatinff boiht«b» <n^i(tea^^inK»V 
Btmction and ret>$irB, &o locKanio^'V^ wliGIt "^ 
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contain many elaborate and ingenious maoliines 
for working in iron and steel, «nd the skilled 
engineers who direct the establishment are 
ocnstantly improving upon the classes of work 
turned out. There ore extensive wheel shops, 
smith shops, and forces ; laboratories and test 
machines for testing sll kinds of supplies, and the 
•great aggregation of buildings is flanked at either 
end by enormous round-houses for stabling ths 
looomotives when not out at work on tho line. The 
ttrmy of employ^ are well-cared for and well paid, 
and I am told th»t most of them own their 
dwellings, which are comfortable houses, it being 
the ambition of each head of a family in Altoona 
to be his own landlord. They, and in fact all of 
the servants of the Pennsylvania Kailway, have a 
f' Reliefi Association, '' to which each man, and 
fklso the company, contributes, providing for tho 
jiajrment of stipulated benelits in cases of sickness, 
mcoidents, or deaths. This system has been in 
Operation over a year, and has already provided 
for more than 10,000 casesjtho payments amounting 
to from £4,000 to £6,000 monthly. It is noteworthy 
that the deaths are few, and the sickness cases are 
usually two or three times tho number of 
Accidents. For a complete and Concentrated 
eachibition of American railway activity Altoona 
certainly takes the lead. 

; This railway town imder tho shadow of the 
A-lleghany Mountains is about 1,160ft. olovatioD 
above the sea, and from it tho railway starte upon 
h gradient of OOft. to the milo, to climb to tho 
enmmit. The line is laid south-wost along tlia 
edge of the ridge, and gradually ascends its slope, 
binding over high banks and through deep cuttii)^ 
tenong the pealra, with tho dark Brush Mountain 
seen afar oil* aotoaa t\v^ Yd^r^^mn^ ^^^^% which 
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B6me attempts at fanning in the bottom of the 
▼alley, and its head seems to mn for up into thft 
side of the ridge. To Becure the necessary distance 
to overcome the elevation, the engineers hare 
carried the line up one side of this indented valley 
to its head, where it divides into two smaller glens^ 
with an immense crag standing between them; 
Little streams flow through each, and below the 
crag they are dammed to form a pretty lake used 
as a water reservoir. Having ascended one side 
of the valley, the railway at this place, by a bend 
crossing each of the smaller glens by curved 
embanlunents, is mode to double upon itself, and 
to mount still higher by running out upon the 
opposite slope of the valley. This sweeping oforve 
is the famous Pennsylvania '' Horsoshoo," and 
the huge jutting crag between the smaller glen8,iii 
the face of which the railway curve is partly hewn. 
is Kittanning Point. Just here is the heaviest 
gradient of the ascent, 97ft. to the mile, and the 
exciting scene can be imagined as the train movee 
along one side of the valley, and the passenger eon 
eeo the line, with its moving trains over on the 
other side, and a yawning chasm between. At 
Kittanning Point is a signal station— a little 
bwiss chalet, with lawn and flowers, a miniature 
easis in this desert of rocks and stunjiCi} firs ojgL.ttie 
fougjH mountain side. ~ Tins pomt was the line cl 
the ancient Indian trail across the AUeghax^' 
Mountain, in their laborious portage between the 
Ohio and Juniata Valleys, and thus closely haa- 
tho modem railway engineer followed the route oi 
the original road-maker among the red men. The 
railway, after climbing the southern slope of thet 
indented volley, comes out upon the edge of the 
mountain again to round it and enter another and 
higher gorge pierced into the xidg^Ci. ^ \a>KA» 
ftlonff i£e edeoa of the cxulfi. &u4 fixi^X^ cc)L\&i{dak\A.^ 
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place of foperb outlook — AUe^ppns — ^where thd 
Ittilwsjr is oanied b^ stnpendotu work along the 
imOB A the precimoe, while lodkisg backward 
towards Altoona there is a -noble Tiew over the 
4tak green and gray moontain ranges for miles 
Mragr, Bidge after ridge stretehes across the 
MMne far to the eastward, with the hafey horison 
■JMfag the picture behind Altoona, whose distant 
imokea seem far beneath us. lue line winds 
•long the side of this second gorre, the mountains 
ttpparentfy sinking as we approa^ their tops, and 
feaiches of timMr obstructing the view. The 
potton of the gorge is almost hidden among the 
Irass beloW| and oyer on its opposite side can be 
traced the route of the original portage railway^ 
it. few rude cabins and an occasional clearing vary 
ttie monotony of forest and rocks, while an iroii 
fomaee is located almost at the top of the moun^ 
tain, where coals are mined and coke OFens 
banusg. Thus we come to the summit, and 
■oddemy rush into a Ion? tunnelii,161ft. elevation 
above the f9ea, pierced through the ridge, whidi is 
hsce about 2,400ft. hi^, and has colliers' cabins 
en its Tsgry top. 

- "We run through the tunnel from Blair hda 
Dambria county, and halt briefly at Gallitsin. tiie 
Sdost elevated station on the f^enxusTlvania line* 
Vhis is a mining village of consiaerable stey 
VADied in memory of the prelate-prince Demetrius 
Ckkllitsiu, of Russia, who came to this ftontier in 
ifW, and laboured for 40 years as a missionary 
]priest among the hardy pioneers, many of whom 
se induced to come out here from his own land. 
Cambria county is an elevated table-land between 
Ihe top of the Alleghany Mountain and Uie next 
tidge to the westward, known as Laurel-hill, also 
tnmndmg the latter. *£Vie ^^s^em ascent of the 
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slope 1b comparatively gentle. Almost upon 
emerging from the summit tmmel, a diminativs' 
riynlet appears, whose waters go down through the 
Conemaogn Biver to the Ohio, and thence thiondi 
the Mississippi Valley to the Golf of Headoo, iKa 
Pennsylvania Bailroad eeeks its rente down Aft 
western side of the mountain and oat of tha 
AUeghanies hy closely following this ConenuHirii 
Valley. It was at Loretto, five miles from ua 
present railway route, that one Michael M'Chair* 
came to live in 1790, the first settler of Camhm 
eoonty, his nearest neighbour- being Thomaa 
Blair, who lived on the top of the AlleriMmn 
Mountain, at Blair's Gap, 12 miles away. Tbestf 
two pioneers about equally divided their tioMJ 
between fighting Indians and wild beasts, tmg 
they had gaUiereaa few companions wJien Qallitw'n 
came as a missionary amonc them and built amdc 
lfl« chapeL He spent his fortune in his life^wccfc 
of building up the town of Loretto, where ht^ 
attracted a population of 8, 000, chie^ Getmaa^ 
and Irish, He died in 1840, and his remains li» 
in front of the Koman Cawolio Church. Thift 
settlement was the first nucleus of population ii% 
this elevated region, but subsequentlv the coal 
and iron deposits attracted the Welsh, and ths4 
thriftv and industrious race, coming in numbers^ 
gave uieir familiar name of Cambria to the countT^ 
and founded its flourishing town of Ebensbuxg, to 
which a branch railway runs nortb froin Gresson 
Bpringiy about three miles from the sununit o( 
the mountain* . i i' j. ; .^ 

Oresson Springs, at an elevation of S^OOOfLf ar# 
a popular summer resort, the attractions beinff 
the cool, pure atmosphere and the medicanJ 
waters. Tne railway has built a fine hotel tto 
Mountain House — alongside ^bie '^^a^ 
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its conical-topped towers rism^ above the treos at 
ithe back of a. pleasant, upward-sloping lawn. 
Beyond this hostelry the train glides steadily 
down hiUi but upon a gradient not so steep, and 
in Bcenenr that is much tamer than on the eastern 
aide of the mountain. Coals: underlie the whole 
eountry, and the stations are chiefly the yillagea 
adjacent to coalpits and coke ovens, where long 
lines of laden cars await transport to market. The 
line sldrts the upper waters of the Concmaufi^, 
which steadily grows ioto a broader stream. 
Through wild gorges, around sweeping bends, over 
high embankment6,and into deep rock excavations, 
the gradually descending railway winds along, and 
the whole neighbouring region seems to be an 
almost perpetual coal measure, with outlets from 
the pits in many hillfiideB. The line crosses and 
cecrosses the crooked stream bubbling over its 
Koolnr bed. At intervals long inclined planes 
mate laid down the moimtains to get the coab out, 
and the colliers' cabins cluster about them, while 
frequent long coaHaden trains pass upon the east* 
bound line^ As we get further down the broaden- 
Ing and deepening Conemaugh Valley, the 
icenery becomes more attractive. The hills grow 
higher, Ibvely vistas open, and the gorges are 
deeper. Tlionwe come to the town of Conemaugh, 
irith its iron furnaces and villages on both sides 
of the river: which finally develop into the larger 
Jxxrough of Johnstown. 

A little space of flat land at the junction of 
Btoney Creek with the Conemaugh was in early 
times an Indian aettloment, known as Kicbena- 
£awling. A hardy German pioneer, named Joseph 
Jahns, ouilt a cabin here in 1701, and from him 
the cluster of littlo houses on the river bank at the 
bead oi the canal leadimdown to the Ohio became 
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ironworlcora came along, and thoy aoon chani^d 
tbo numo to Johnstown. JMutnre carved out thin 
place t-o cnridi these motivl workers, and it is not 
surprising theroforo that t-heir mines and 
fumacos shonld have grown into tbo frcethi works 
of the Cambria Iron Company, tlie most extensive 
Iron and steol corporation in AmeritiH. The 
Coneman^li Valley hero is narrow and enclosed 
byhi^i bills, Another deep valley with "the 
ngorons otroam of Stoney Creok comes up from th« 
southward, %nd there are other glcnis and gorges, 
so that the region is practically a series of deeply 
canned, elongated, narrow, radiating depressions 
cut down in the t^blc-laxHi. Within a^d abpnt 
them are chirred a population of *60,QOO, all' of 
them dependent in one way or another upon ihe 
fi[reat iron establishment, which employs somo 
8,000 men in its various operatione.No better- seat 
for this vast industry could have been eelectod, 
lor in tibe hill to the westward are the coalpita 
whose output makes eaEcellont eoke, while acroiB 
^e river, in the bill to the southward, ta^ cosdSy 
iron ores, and limestone. Climbing to^ the }iilltop 
•north of the river we overlook the enormous woricB 
which stretch for a mile along the narrow valley 
and on both sides of the river, with its a^^gregatlon 
of furnaces, shops, and foundries olustering closely 
itogoilier, with many hundreds of op«rativM' 
dwellings spreading far along the vallev, and tboa 
making the town, which extends through the 
narrow winding gorgo shut in 8;t the west 'by 
Laurel Mountam. Bmokes rise and steam fets 
puff in abundance, with the swift-flowing rivez 
sparkling between and beyond ; and just whom 
the opposite hilleido rifiea abrui)tlv the Pepn* 
aylvania Bailroad forms a border witn its posdng 
trains. This great establifibmoTx^i c/oocoxasMk X2w 

mjBnr 4^sm htm sA iasm. .gcdiu'VlVff^ ^»i^ ^ 



•(»lB< aad eoka, wd 160,000 totu of limEcton*. 
jSlwM. 1,100,000 -tona of matenkto an ecnmrted 
Tlttti TTiMiMnT nil* uid maraluuil rteel of TMioni 
jbads. Islta.T«iiotw yo w M C B, tbw* ttn mads 
tM^tem «(«<ilc*' BBd saSfiW toaa of i>i»4ton, 
itMbttw bidac vonvwtod into StO^ tons^ 
■^■lil^eti, wUdi itt.tam «M n*d» Into U6,00fl 
^eam-tiTSumtrnw nil'i Sfi,O0O tana of win*, §a4 
iMfOOD.taw of BUrdwiit itoel of Twinw ih^kM, 
life ,<.«triipai Ik bajoad BBjr otlm works in tbt 
■ wtey . lUii ~(m« tin» mhrv" » gooda tnffit 
toiumS JtAnatnni tke most imporUiit itation tm 
jt^lfafc b« t ww n HMrialwgg tad Pittabnrg. • 

''TOli'TMt Oiabm tmderttHng to the ont e tow U t 
.. '•<■*. law aiD*!! ohucokl ' fniTiMM, bnilt lialf a 
. mu bbwj ago in the ntd^bonzhood of Johnatoini, 
IWbantiw Oainbria Iron Oompanf waa ohartand 
IB 'jwpn •» tlifl Fennarhwu* Una had jnat fcmi 
M^t- uid tiba town had 31,000 jMopla. Tba ahi«w4 

e'41ah mcAal worlcetB feraaaw, bowerv, that thli 
Mild beoome a chief aeat of tha iron indnatar 
)ainjig to the prosimitf of the («ea and fual vat 
iflM railway leading to market. At fint b«nb 
liipt<T and deetrnotivo Urea huming tlw mUla gm 
ttiD eut«^rus a aet-badc, bat tb«prot«ctiT»aj^eii 
'ftdofited bj the Americana during tlie Civil Wac 
' and tha adaptation <4 Uie Beaaemer and otba 
'^IfciproTcd'proceaBeH, KiTe the Oamboia ComnanT ■ 
p^at unpetus. xv dow naa U Diatt tumacea, most 
of them of the latest patterns aad laigeat capacity, 
Kith, ita own railway and full aquipment. 
BeasBmer mills, open hearth and merchant steel 
works, rolling millB.and ironfaotoriea. Hie ateam 
glNnerating and. puddling are entirely done by tha 
use. o(. natural gas, ivhich costs leaa than coals, and 
ia economical of labour. This eaa, which comes 
o&l:9itb» earth in various parte of Western 
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one of tbe modem ft]:ipliancei' • thai b*t«r ^^^ifely 

cheapened rnnniodustoniig proemnm^yW^ 
Alleehanieii. It ii led iopipaato ths-oOTiilimdw. . 
andia fed tinder the Ixnl^s' at J^bhIl•to^tt(at%; 
jnreesure of a few ounces ix> the aqtHM inblb ; Tl^ 
extensiTe lise of this «ui as a ateiUDii |>in«i«it(iii;^liii 
almost revolutionized mant(faMtimn|L ' tiwdia : 
ridding the atmosphere of modi of tMk-ickmdft^ 
eealnnnoke it uined to cany. "^ This natitnil-'frilc 
c<5mes to Johnstown, thtouffh- lO^iadi ptftiei^^laiii 
tinde):gtound, from the trelli alMut 40 liiilis iWwfci 
trard, the pressure as it progfeMei^ g]i|d»di^ : 
diminishinjir until it is abcmt 901bw teethe iiuih «ft^ 
the Camhria >VoricB. /:*>..■ }■, 

: The daily output of Besseitaer steel iogoif vlf 
Johnstown has reached as high as 7^ tofis^'itl^' 
all ffrades of steel are also mMt^.^ThM^vy^mf-^ 
builda all its own boilers and maefai titty ifi;Hil-, 
slKm, and carefulhr tests aUits own'.pvodiibtSi' 
and grades them ior yanring usea aeooijttdgto 
quAlity. It owns over bifiSd acMs of 'minersi' 
lands, and has also leased IJOOOaorsa oltlift.lMill. 
coking lands in the OonnellvnUe rtigioii of l*^qw^ 
aylyania, to the southward, where it has MO oolei^ 
ovens in operation. Their coiKlHBininff siiSrfae» mM^ 
Johnstown covers 86 square miles. Their ore; nii^ 
in the neighbouriiood vield 75,000 tons,avidthfir, 
Jfichigan mines 350,000 tons of Bessemer p««Mi' 
annually. Some of the plant is upon an ienovBiddi 
scale. To one row of four li^gd fnitiabea^aK^ 
attached 12 Whitwell stoves, and another; rowi' of 
eight i^igantic steamrpumps: to.mikke the vbUH|t» 
while m front is a battery of 40 boilers. Wd«r 
these g^jets bum to make the heitti and oba.Ammv 
supervises the whole arrangement, tiras dispensinf 
with all other labour. The unslniled' wofkaeA 
about the place are chiefly Hux^E«nii&a «Bk\ 'l^^dMk^ 
who bMve almost entirely suvp\^sS^^^ !:»& ^ 
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heavy labouring work in tho States. Tliey get 6€l« 
to 6d. per hour^ and work 12 hours daily. These 
works, spreadix^ a mile along tlie narrow valley« 
cover over 100 acres with tlieir building, and all 
kiiids of labour-saving machinery aid in tho various 
processes. For the benefit of tho army of employei 
there is a fine library and reading room in Johns- 
town, which is liberally endowed, a drawing 
school, and also a relief association, supportea 
Jointly, by^ tho operatives and the company. Thia 
association distributes about £6,000 annually 
for benefits in cases of deaths, sickness, or 
accidents^ upon a similar .plan to the Pennsylvania 
Kailroad system. This great company is a typo of 
thSB predotninant industries of Western Penusyl- 
vania-r-coal mining, coke burning, and the manu- 
facture of iron and steel . It stands at tho western 
base of the Alleghany Mountain, and as the ascent 
of this mountain began at the best representative 
railway town in America, so when tho summit is 
passed the descent is closed by the gieatost plant 
in America for making iron and steel. 



XXVI.— THE BLACK COUNTRY OF PliiiCN- 

SYLVANIA. 

Western Ponnsylvaiiia beyond the Alleghany 

taountains is a veritaLlo '' Black Country." Tho 

nrhole region is underlaid by coals. Coke ovens, 

boal pits, and fumacos aro scattered through the 

valleys, and tho attention of almost the entire 

community is devoted to mining or smelting. 

From this region are got the vast stores of coals that 

aro sent by railway or water throughout the 

MisaiBoippi valley and tb.^ ^aa coals shipped 

0vei^whct^ for ii\)Mnm'Di\.\ii:i& \wx\i«isia. \XS&\2sa. 
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*' Pittsburg coal district," famed as a producer of 
ooalo and coko and of iron and steel; and the reoent 
introduction of the natural gas has been of 
wonderful advantage to its manufacturing indus- 
tries in the way of cheapening fuel. From the 
Alleghany mountain top down tho slope to Johns- 
town we have seen continued evidences of the 
ooals and coke and of the development of the iron 
and steel manufacture ; and these are the constant 
exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Kallroad west* 
ward to Pittsburg. Beyond Johnstown the Oone* 
maugh river becomes a broad stream, winding 
with a deep valley among high, wooded, rounded 
hills, making most picturesque scenery, as th^ 
gorge breaks through range after range. The rail- 

way runs for miles along the southern bank^ 
^ving fine views along the river reaches as t^9 
train swings around tho curves. The dense vege« 
tation blooms into luxuriance on the slopes, which 
are crowned with forests ; while occasionally the 
valley broadens sufficiently to permit a little farm- 
ing. Thus we run through the gorge which has 
broken a river passage in tho Laurel mountaiui 
and enter Westmoreland county, tho lino turning 
Bouth-west with the river. Passing smoking coke 
ovens and black coal pi ts,and crossing abroadening 
valley, the Concmaugh turns westward and takeg 
tho i*ailway through tho finest pass west of the 
Alleghany, the famous Packsaddlo narrows — a 
ravine displaying magniiicent scenery, by which 
tho river breaks through the Chestnut ridge, the 
western border of tho mountain ranges. ¥qv 200 
miles the line has gone through or over rangg after 
range, and this pass is the exit, tbii^ C^^h^e^x^s^ 
ildiiQ , xiiihag l,2()0ft. abovo tU© u'bsx^'^ ^^9^^ 
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whdre railway and river are closely crowded in 
thei bottom of the ravine, the railway gradually 
^blimbxng the slope above the river. 

This point of exit from the mountains is knojrn 
1m Blairsrille intersection, where the main railway 
leaves the Conemaugh and a branch goes off to 
Blairsville, named in memory of the solitary 
t>i6neer of Blair's-gap. South-westward our line 
runs along the slope of Chestnut ridge, through a 
rejorion that seems a vast coal mine in uie bordering 
hinSy while some farms appear to the westward 
The Conemaugh flows awav to the Alleghany 
HVer, and we are makin|^ a snorter overland route 
to Pntsbuii^. All the little stations are colliers' 
liomes, and coals and coke abound, with manv 
branch lines coming out from among the hills with 
the product of the mines. Thus we come to Deny, 
.4 station for making up coal trains, originally 
named in honour of the Irishmen wno formerly 
did the work of the mines, but who are now 
iuperseded generally by the cheaper labour of the 
Hungarians. Miles of coal cars border the line, 
ready for movement to market either east or west. 
The approach to the natural gas region is denoted 
hy the flaring torch-like street lamps, where it is 
burnt, although a j^oot illuminator, that rather 
|>ale8 before tne lurid glare of the nmuerous rows 
)of coke ovens. Thus we pass Latrobe, on the 
Loyalhanna creek, in the Ligonier valley, and 
beyond it cross a thrifty farming region among the 
tpQirs of the hills, to Greensburg, the capital of 
Westmoreland county. This prosperous borough 
vas in its early history known as Hannastoun, 
where were passed the patriotic resolutions of 177ff| 

est after the initial battle of the American revo« 
tioB at Lexington which sounded the keynote 
toT the DeclaTatioii ol luds^^ndence in the 
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revolution General Arthur St. Clair, an immigrant 
from Scotland, who lived in a humble house oa 
Chestnut ridge. He had been the Britiah cosh 
mander at Fort Ligonier, then on the frontier* 
Horrible Indian massacres were the chief featuroa 
of the revolution in Westmoreland countj, and in 
one of their raids in 1782 Hannastoun waa biirnt. 
St. Clair died in poverty, and his remains lie in n 
Greensbuig churcnyard, where they were interred 
under a monument that sharply rebulraa tba 
narsimony of his country. He died at the ager d 
B4kf in 1818* And the inscription sajrs, '' The eifthlty 
remains ot Major-General Arthur St. GUdr ara 
deposited beneath this humble monumenty whieli 
is erected to supplv the place of a nobler one dnii 
from his countiy. 

The natural jg;as torches are numerous at Greenik 
tiurg and at allthe stations westward, for the rail^ 
way skirts along the southern border of the chieil 
natural eas-producing re^on, the ** MunysyilU 
District, the leading wells being at Munysviila, 
about eight miles north of the line. The lulls Ara 
high and the valleys deep, and these are tha 
characteristics all the way to Pittsburg^. ICha 
whole country is a development of coal pits and 
coke ovens, and we move sn^iftly over the rfsiaa 
of the gas coals^ their rich deposits extending 
westward to Pittsburg and southward to tha 
Monongahela river. Mining shafts are seenoii 
all sides as we pass the pits of the great gaa ooal 
companies, the Penn, Westmoreland, Shafton, axu^ 
others, which send millions of car loads to marked 
for the manufacture of illuminating gas. Thxuk 
the line approaches Pittsburg, wnich is built 
directly over vast deposits of c(^ and reservoira 
of £a8, and reaching Turtle Creek,among the coaU 
ana coke, enters Alleghany county. Tha vQ<gc»MSbk^ 
j0jii^e ^xroQcb deep.. vaUeys, «:m)^^ \aj^ 
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hills that cover in tha oTrerhanging oloiids and 
smoke. Ten miles from Fittoburg the railway 
croesos the field of Eraddock's memorable defeat 
and massacre, then a thick forest, but now a scone 
of busy industiy. Braddock came into this region 
from Virginia, marching across the Monongahela 
river, and bis object was the capture of Fort Du 
Qnesne, at the conlluenco of tho Mononp^nhela and 
Alleghany rivers, where they form tho Ohio. Ko 
event in American colonial liistoiy has boon the 
subject of greater comment than this defeat, 
Braddock lost his life, being shot, ib was said, by 
one of his own men, and in rallying tho defeated 
forces Washington won his lirst military laurels. 
In this battle 8dO French and Indians, by means 
of an ambuscade and surx)ri8e, defeated 2,500 
British and American forces. Three years later 
the fort was abandoned by the French, and being 
occupied by the English became Fort Pitt, whence 
l^e name of Pittsbufp;. The great Edgar Thomson 
IBtool Works, one ot the largest Bessemer -steel 
plants in the country, is now the busy industry 
alongside tho Monongahela at Braddock's, where 
ft handsome monument recalls the battle. Pretty 
villas are perched on tho hills, and the railway 
broadens into four sets of rails to accommodate 
the trailio of the terminals, and we pass a region 
of market gardens undcrlaia with coals, where the 
black shafts come up almost among the vegetable 
beds. The lino leaves the neighbourhood of the 
Monongahela, which it had approached at Brad<* 
dock's, and goes through the aoeply-cut valleys 
that are fissured into the high hills which environ 
Pittsburg. The little suburtmn stations ju-o pretty 
structures, ornamented with flower beds, and at 
liiberty, just outside the city, are tho extensive 
0tock yards and tieif;\\\» etott^^ yards of tlie line, 
SChuB WQtun into toini.. oiaa^c^ ^VJ^^^i^Uoiu 
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under the shadow of an enormous hill, S54 niilea 
^cst of Philadelphia, where the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ends at Pittsburg. Here 
the railway divides into two linos, the " Pan 
Handle ronto/' for Cincinnati and St. Louis, on 
the left hand, and the " Fort Wayne route,^* for 
Cloveland land Chicago, on the right hand, these 
being the Pennsylvania lines westward to the 
Mississippi valley and the lakes. 

The Monongahcla river coming up from the 
southward, ana the All^hany river, flowing down 
from the northward , each drain the western ranges 
of the Alleghany chain. They unite at Pittsburg 
to form the Ohio river. Each stream flows through 
a deeply-cut canon, with a triangular piece of flat 
land at their confluence, upon wnich the town ia 
built. The names of all three rivers are of Indian 
origin. Monongahela means the ^' iriver without 
islands.^' Ohio is a Seneca Indian word^ pro^ 
nounced originally 0-hee-o, and meaning the '^ fMit 
water,'' while Alleghany,' in the languajje of the 
Delawares, has much the same signification, and 
by all the Indians theee two were looked upon as 
one river, with the Mononsrahela as a tributazy. 
ine JjironcJti aro • said to Lave been the first white! 
men who explored this region, but in 1764 a small 
pai-ty of English began building a fort at the 
coniluence of the rivers. The French drove them 
away, thus beginning the bitter war that raged for 
seven years, and immediately erecting the zamoua 
Fort Cu Quesne. After the period of wars and 
massacres, business began to develop, at first 
vessel building and then smelting and coal mining 
and the manuSicture of glass. The earliest rolling 
mill was started in 1812, and two years later a 
cannon foundry, out of which has grown the Fort 
Pitt Iron Works, one of the lacgea\ ^iefaB\?C>s}«B\vtt\\}^ 
i^ the citF. . Xhen Pittebuxft Qi^3)tta<^<^^N%&^to ^w^iSPk 
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the introduction of steam, and became an extensive 
builder of steamboats for the western waters. It 
liad det-backs from iires, but the opening of the 
railway gaye it a wonderful impetus, and it is non 
uArtvalled as the '^ Birmingham of America/' 
with a half-million people at or near thoconfluenoc 
of the rivers, who are supported by its thousandf 
of factories, and conduct its enormous trade acrosi 
the mountains and with the Mississippi valley 
and the Far West. The introduction oz naturaJ 

• gas as fuel, as may be supposed, has been a great 
addition to the prosperity of this busy hive of 
industry. There are few American views more 
atriking than that given from the high hills over- 
lotUdng I^ttsburg. On the southern bank of the 
Monongahela river, rising steeply almost from 
thci water's edge, is Mount Washin^on, S60ft« 
higtu Up the face of the declivity, which rises at 
an angle of 45deg.. there are inclined plane rail- 
wHTs; upon which tne double system of ascending 
add descending carriages is moved by cablet 
ly^orked by a steam engine at the top. These not 
only carry foot passengers but also horses and 
wagons, and furnish a auick and easy method oi 
gomg Up or down the hill. The scene from this 
eleVated perch is superb. The Alleghany rivoz 
oomes from *the north-east and the Monon^^ela 
froih the south-east, through deep and winding 
eaftona cut into the rollin|^ table-lands, and they 
unite to form the Ohio, which passes away to the 
northrwest, also through a deep gorge, though the 
ridgea of hills bordering it are more widely 
separated. Pittsbui-g stands upon the flat surface 
ol tha peninsula, above the junction of the rivers, 
which naa some high and elongated ridgy hills 
stretching eastward through its centre. Its situa- 
Hod and appearance haa oeen not inaptly com- 

P^^Wl to a flat iron* the t^c>Vii\ \)Rf9^^>c^N£s&baad 
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of the Ohio, and these ridgy hills x]:iaking thii 
handle. Its population has orerflowed inlaws* 
tensive suburbs across both the bordering rivei9« 
From the elevated hill-top all this scene is spread 
out at our feet, the houses of Pittsburs stcetobiiiS 
from the rivers back eastward up the uopes of the. 
hills that blend finally into the ^en fields of th^ 
distant suburbs. Directljr opposite, to the nortb* 
ward, the Alleghanv river- oomes down horn 
among the distant hills, andsweeps grandly arouiMl 
to the westward, beneath its seven bridges, aU iq 
full view, as it passes away to the left hand into 
the Ohio river. Almost beneath us is ,tibe 
Monongahela, flowing under its series of hridgpB^ 
the narrow shores between the steej) hills beajripg 
a mixed maze of railways and factories. CpunU 



steam jets and chimney smokes come up in aU 
directions, and, in fact, the borders of all ibi$ 
rivers, as well as patches scattered through ih# 
city itself, are made up larc^ely of this mass: el 
curlinff steam and beavy palfi of smoke from th« 
m^ads of factories. The steam jets pufif and ara 
quickly dissipated into little feathery clouds. th«t 
speedily evaporate, but the smokes are much mon 
persistent, going off before the westerly .wind into 
a dark cloud to the eastward that obscures tb# 
region whence the Monongahela river ooqi«#. 
Though this obscuration is still great, yet I an 
told it is nothing like the pall that hung among 
these Pittsburg hills imtil a year or two ago, whtta 
the introduction of the natural gas as fuel began 
materially reducing coal consumption. Not long 
since, with its mass of steam and smolcQ, Uua 
elevated view down into Pittsburg was of » 
veritable Pandemonium, the terrific character of 
which can hardly be realized, though ithasbjMii 
not inaptly described by one who for the first tisM^ 
looked into the AmeiioaA^V' vo^ciiqi .cafia?^ 
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loMrering day, down in its deep basin among tho 
highliills, as appearing like ^^ Holl with the lid 
off." 

Plttity of railways assist in making up this 
weird scene, and most of them aro laid along the 
narrow rirer borders, and stretch off to the east, 
op the Monongahela, or else to the westward, 
disappearing alon^ tne Ohio, which flows away 
between the hills in two channels around a broad 
island. Scores of odd-looking, ark-liko, stumpy- 
prowed little steamboats, built high above tfia 
water, with a huge wheel at the back, fringe tha 
river Danks, and have their noses thru^ up to tho 
sloping lefi^e, on which is piled the cargoes, chiefly 
of iron products, they are to carry away. The s\7ift 
ourrent turns their stems down stream, so that 
thev all lie diagonally to the shore. Fleets of flat 
ana shallow coal barges aro moored in bunches, 
awaiting a sufficient treshet to give enough water 
to float them down the Ohio. They do not need 
much depth, for, in fact, all these western river 
oraft are of such shallow draught that it is caid they 
can got over the ground if it is only a little damp. 
The outlook over this strange and animated scene, 
with all sorts of busy noises rising from it — ^the 
steam hissing, forges and trip-hammers pounding, 
flame jots rising from innumci-ablo chimneys, rail- 
cars running, engines snorting and pnfHiig, bells 
ringing, whistles screeching, and smokos of all 
colours blowing about — gives a perfect idea ol 
tho great American " Iron City,'' which is one of 
the busiest hives of industry in the States, fvnd has 
gathered such an army of enterprising workers at 
the junction of the rivers to carry on its divcreified 
manufactures. It has all boon collected within a 
century, for then tho only thing that ivao hero in tlio 
unhroken forest "waa the old brick fort down near 
the point of the pemuBviiV^k -wVL^t^ >ijDSix\^^^ YJin 
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This famous fort is still prosenred. It is a small, 
one-story brick building, about l5ft. square, with 
pyramid roof. Originally a stockade surrounded 
ity enclosing aomo space, but this has disappeared, 
and the no^d little structure is now erowdod in 
fonong some squalid houses, among the mills and 
flftores about 300 yards from the head of the Ohio, 
It is a dwelling-house occupied by a labourer, and 
there seems to Bo reason for profound regret that 
the city does not take bettor care of sudii a relic. 
Pittsburg . is getting fine new buildings. The 
United States Govern mentis leisurely constructing 
a lar^e post-office, and Alleghany county has undoz 
way upon a hill adjoining Fifth-avenue, which 
gives a prominent site, a fme now Oourt-hooBo. 
which will bo a fitting adjimct to the granite gaol 
of similar architecture which is alreadyeompleted^ 
^oth aro imposing structure8,and connecting them 
is an arched stone-covered bridge, whichisuirown 
across an intorveninsr street for a passage-wayi 
being modelled mudi like the Bridge of Siglu; 
The city has several attractive business streets, 
but its greater attraction is the multitude oi 
factories, iron, steel, and glass being predominant; 
These are at once tne pride and the prosperity of 
Pittsburg. Its ironniasters, too, aro supreme, and 
among its leading people who have carved oat 
their fortunes in the varied industries of this 
remarkable place the names of two men are* 
always prominently mentioned. Andrew Oarw 
negic, who is the owner of several of the largest 
furnaces, rolling mills, and Bci?Remor steel works, 
is the leading ironmaster of the United States ana 
the M'oalthicst citizen of the town, his Scotch 
origin indicating the source of the great business 
energ]yr and shrewdness he has develo^ped. (}eoige 
Wostinghouse has combined with business imix 
the genius, of the iny^ntor, QA4il)EltfVf^Bk.^BLlSS^>ls^ 



breeses blowing up the Ohio -and eiijoy the gniiid 
Tiew. ••^ • '■ '■• ■■-•:'■.» 

To the Boothwest of Pittsbmg, out on a bMd^ 
of what is known aa the '' Pan Haud]e^^^a£N^*>^^^ 
is the town of Washing;tdn. It is a «ttalHoif0 
rambling over a hilljr region in the; sontit^ w ert i pi^ '^ 
oorner <S Pennsylvania, and its nejighbdurhoi»i|% 
just now noted ae tiie theatre of . a;hWim#'i 
demonstration of the bountiful ffiitii ulrNaim^ 
the happy Americana. Two mim irom'thie^M 
'Mre the greatest petroleum #eUeth»wotM;']iii, 
ever known. New wells have been .drilled iu^tjbsii 
comparatively recent -petroleum, ragion .iand^ ene 
after another has aetonished ' the Sade witJi: 
big " strike." Here is the greit " ' ^ ^ 




known as the '' Jumbo/' vThioli is '^Hi^i^ :^ 
« gusher " that in 60 days after the ioilf' 
it had poured out 140,000' barrelf. ^li: 
steady outpour of almost white oil sfta , 
stream about five inches in diameter tiikt'iowajMi 

gallons an hdur. -^ vKdi ^^a«i!i^ 




the rate of 4,200 gall 

ia a Uter well tiiat was <' striidk *'^ abdvtV^Ai 
middle of ISeiitember, and it, in its lreihbfe*sid| 
infancy,is pouring out at the rate Of 6,300 flKtkNl^' 
an hour. Other wells are drilling, and stifi-^M^iM 
wells have had their great day, and h«ve:ettb(ira!fld 
to about 1,600 gallons an hour outfl€ifir|%hife yVl^ 
others have to be pumped and vieM; birelj|r 'll 
hundred barrels in a day. . This^itf tii» uniirersat' 
lesson of the oil fields, the ^* gushes ,** s^ ^^tkg 
out, for there is onhr so mudi p#tA>Mii]a^ stetw 
in the sands beneath, and the more ^^|itli^thli% 
are the sooner is the souree ourlaiMd. >^ T^A 
district of Washington, however: is Uk» UAnm^m 
the new oil-fields, and it has had tiie hWMr;^: 
j^oduoing the two most prolific Wi^ erct^l^tfiMdi/ 
Thus oil and coal and gas, and ^ iron^ ateai^llltlL 
glass^aU oombine . to isieUirid\^l9bi^!«9l^>n^d^^ 
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tffi^ wiYeu^ trafi^cd, the prosperity ot 
" Iron City." 

XXVJI.— THE PITTSBURG NATURi\ 

GAS. 
From tho ircstem buse of the Allegha 
tain at Johnotowu out to Pittsburg the 
presaive lesfipn taught by this joarnoy hi 
the extort andcffeotiveness of the use o: 
gas for fuel. During the post throe 
has been made to almost entirely supers 
and doke in generating steam and in the 
tttre of iron, steel, and glass^ and tho gr< 
ip. fuel cost thus secured has made Piti 
eiboapest manufacturing centre in the &ts 
aatnral • gas, as it is called, is by no 
decent difecoVeiy, although the extent an< 
inoe of 'its present uses are of world-wide 
Et has been used in China, and for year 
parts of , the world burning gas oprings '. 
known. Sixty years ago at Fredonia, ]^ 
it was used for illuminating purposes, I 
oured from a well. Its origin is in tho d 
fcion of forms of animal or vegetable life < 
in the rqcks, and ' it is stored under p 
porous or oa7ernous rocks overlaid by ij 

?trata. When these ai*e pierced the gas i 
^he position at which the gas is found ic 
depending upon tho force of gxavity 
jj^ition of the porous sandstones in v 
9onfined. The region of the gas is the ; 
pennsvlyania west of the Alleghany 
QXt^ding into New York, Ohio, i 
yilgipiat and it is also found to a limil 
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for the tcost important locality of its discovery, 
however, is in the neighbourhood of Pittsbutg.l 
There are six companies formed for supplying thati 
city with the gas, and they njanage ICrT wells, and' 
transport the gas through over 500 miles of 
pipesy of which 232 miles are within Pittsburg.! 
They can deliver more than 250 millions of cubic 
feet in one day, and in practice frequently deliver^ 
200 millions. One great company does three-^ 
fourths of the whole business, the Philadelphia 
Company, which supplies more than 400 manufao- 
turing establishments and 7«000 dwellings with all 
their fuel in the form of gas, and has some 
£1,C00,000 invested in the plant necessary for tha 
business. 

An interview with Mr. Charles Paine, thei 

fonoral manager of the Philadelphia Company at 
'ittsbiirg, gfave mo an insight into this wonderful 
subject, which has alike revolutionized the manu-i 
facturing and domestic economy of Western Penn-« 
sjrlvania. The natural gas is a mixture of hydrogen,' 
nitrogeui and marsh gas, with occasionally higher 
carbon compounds. It has about one-naif the 
specific gravity of atmospheric air, varying,' 
according to locality, from '45 to '55, and also 
according to its composition, which is found to 
differ considerably in adjacent woUs and even in 
the same well at different times. The avera^ 
composition of the Pittsburg natural gas is 67 
parts in 100 of marsh gas, 22 of hydrogen, three of 
nitrogen, five of ethylic hydrate, one oi oleficnt 
gas, and the remaining two of oxygen, carbonio^ 
acid, and carbonic oxide. The gas found at 
tHnalay, Ohio, another prolific gas-field in the 
north-western portion of tnat State, analyzes thus 
—marsh gas, 93 : nitrogen, four ; hydrogen, two ; 
and the remainder small portions ol -^^^ ^^^issi 
mses above ihentioned. In 100 \\\ixe^ ^iiYl^^»^^s^^ 
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ga«), tho heat units are calculated at 789,694 ; i^ 
' Find] ay ^as, 878,082 ; and, for the sake of conh* 
parison,in the same quantity of Siemens 'ffprodncisr 
gas, at 113,000. In generating steam experimeftto 
under various boilers show 1,000ft. of gas to b^ 
equal in heating power to from 801b. to 13^Ib. of 
different kinds of coals. One pound of coals eqoalf 
in value 7ift. of natural pis. The latter ezp^e^ 
violently when mixed with 9 to 14 parts of air. When 
burnt with pure oxygen, the flame temperature of 
the natural e^as is estimated at 7,100deg. centi^ 
grade and of the Siemenn's producer gas at 2,850deg. 
centigrade. When burnt with just enough air to 
secure perfect combination, the temperatures are 
estimated at 2,333deg. centigrade for natural gas 
and l,700deg. centigrade for Siemens's.The natund 
eas usually has but little odour, but it is oft^i 
found strongly scented with the fumes of petroleum 
or of sulphuretted hydrogen. While the absence of 
' odour is a defect lessening the chances of discover- 
ing leaks, yet the seneo of suffocation caused by 
inhaling air charged with only a very small por- 
tion of the gas is regarded as a warning of its 
presence quite as palpable as the odour. The gas 
18 described as colourless, yet it may be seen to 
have a pale blue tint when blown into the air by 
high pressure from a well, looking not unlike % 
column of high-pressure dry steam from a boiler. 
The theories of its origin vary, the probabilities 
being that as petroleum and the ^as are alwavs 
found in conjunction, they are derived from tne 
same sources. They have remained imprisoned in 
certain open or porous rocks until discovered by 
tho drill, or by issuing through crevices leading 
to the surface. 

The natural gas, it is thought, may be found in 

any of the strata which have been deposited since 

tlie aroIifiBftn rockB, la jS^orthrWestern Ohio it i/i 
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loond in the TKeaton limestone in the seeond 
lories of strata above those rocks, and more or less 
gas has been found in each of the subsequent, 
ftrata up to the coal measures, and it even ezus^ta, 
ki the glacial drift. Starting at the oil region in; 

SFpper Canada, and passing through New York 
tate ^ and to the soutb-west comer of Penn-^ 
iQ^lyaniay the sedimentary rocks dip gently and| 
Ipmewhat uniformly to tne south-west, the lowerj 
irocks outcropping at the north-eastern end of the* 
iection. while the full series, extending to the 
^pper EMuren coal measures, are found at thej 
|£uth-westem end. Upon this line it is remark-' 
A^e that the oil or gas, in profitable quantity^ ifl| 
ildund only in those strata of sandstone which! 
^ppen to be at 500 to 2,000ft. below the surface.! 
J)j^eper drilling in any place alongthis line has not 
•ticceeded in miding a stratum which was at that 
place productive of either oil or gas in valuable 
quantity, although yielding both in abundance a1( 
idme other locality, where it is nearer the surface. 
!tlie reservoirs of gas and of oil seem to vary in 
diinensions, from the smallest pocket up to 30 or 
40 square miles in extent and 1 100ft. or more in 
thickness. It is important to the finding of gas 
that the rocks above shall not have been violently, 
disturbed or broken, because the gas would 
Mnrtainly have escaped through the crevices thus 
limde. It is, therefore, regarded as useless to 
■efurch for it in immediate proximity to mountain 
bhains. It may be looked for in almost any; 
quarter, however, where the strata have not been 
violently disturbed, between the upper carbon!- 
ferons and the arcmean. Several contiguous strati^ 
may contain water, oil, and ^as in intimate mix- 
ture, or they may oe separated by short intervals.' 
The natural expectation that tOA ^Ba^Qra\.^\M 
found at the top, then tbo_9i\. ttnAASiWD^^^^'^*^^ 
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is frequently reversed, and in some places tbe 
<3riller6 first pass through a stratum of salt Wi 
then a stratum yielding oil, and finally read 
gas in a lower stratum. There is manifestly 
communication between the strata when this 
dition of affairs esists. When first reached 
tension of the gas is very high, 1,0001b. per sq 
inch being not unusual at the first penetratic 
the drill into the reservoir. It is not uncom 
for the drill, the rope, and even the well-c« 
pipes, to be blown out of the hole from 1,5 
depth over the top of the derrick, like an a 
from a powerful bow gun. Tlie highest accuri 
measured w^ell-pressure of which there is b 
ledge is 7501b. to the square inch. Few who 
not seen a blowing ^as well can imagine what 
enormous pressure is. A plank thrown int« 
gas current is instantly shivered into pieces 
fne terrific force, there not being time given 
get fairly into the jet before the enormous p 
nils blown it to atoms. , 

The method of drilling gas wells is prec 
similar to that. employed m drilling for petroL 
The derrick will bo set up at a cost of about 
The driller furnishes engine, rope, and tools^ 
drills the hole required, if not over 2,000ft. c 
at a price varying with the territory, the hare 
of the rock, and distance from the base of supj 
from 48. to 8s. per foot depth. The hole is usi 
eight inches in diameter, and is cased where t 
is encountered by pipe of G^in. interior diamc 
the hole below the casing being 5^in. diametei 
temarkable feature of the well-sinking is 
indifference of the drillers to the loss of 
tools, which they carelessly allow to fall in 
bole 1,000ft. deep because of the rope or dei 
head or something else wearing out or breal 
They the^ have tk ''^ feftVi\i^^ V^Vi '\ on hand, as 
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term it, and have most ingenious contrivauees io 
recover from wbat less sanguine people^ might 
tegard as a hopeless calamity. In tne majority of 
.cases they manage to pick up the tools ami. con* 
tmuo the well. The apparatus for well-sinking ift 
of rude and simple construction, yet so admiraoly 
adapted to the work that it would be difficult ot 
improvement. The boring of these gas wells goei^ 
on vigorously, for the search for natural gas is 
extensively conducted. There are 52 natural gat 
companies already in operation in Western J*en)a- 
Bylvania, bes ides others in the different States 
where gas reeorvoirs have been found. The study 
of the subject has developed that the amount of 
Kas in any reservoir is a limited quantity. While 
the processes of nature may even now be makins 
it, nothing is known with certainty, excepting that 
many of tne smaller reservoirs heretofore tapped 
have been nearly or quite exhausted^ althougH 
many continued for a long while to supply thd 
limited demand made upon them. No oivb knoWS| 
therefore, but that as the oil pools have beeii 
exhausted of tlio larger portion of their contents* 
so it may be expected to finally exhaiist the 
largest gas reservoir yet reached. But fortu- 
na&ly the thickness of the x^orous strata and its 
great extent seem to promise a long continuance 
of the supply. At Gambia, in llnox county, in 
the central part of Ohio, is a gas well that has 
been blowing for 20 years, and it has been 
Bystcmatically examined during the last 14 veaTS|^ 
with no apparent diminution of the supply during 
all that time. This development, as mstances c3 
the kind are not infrequent, loads many to sup* 
port the theory that the gaa is steadily being 
distilled, so that the reservoirs are re-supplied, is 
is also stated that an approach is already beiti^^ 
laado to the ooonnmy of naiuTa \ti ^t^ \^^J^<du^ss^ 
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of fuel gM in the United States, and, were the 
iopplies ezhaostedy a gaseous fluid oouid still be 
made for a price quite within the purchasing 
power of manufacturers. 

The illuminatinff power of the natural gas is low. 
being reckoned at eight candles upon the usual 
IKftle. Its products besides heat and light are a 
snperior lamp black, called diamond black. It also 
makes, when improperly burnt, a carbon that 

. fnmiahes superior pencils for the electric arc light. 
While the gas can be enriched to improve its 
illuminating power, yet it evolves such great heat 
that it can only be used in largo or open spaces. 
The {ntf torches make a good light for yards, streets, 
or rolling mills. It has not yet been successfully 
used in smelting iron ores, but with this exception 
iBay be used for all purposes for which heat is re- 
quired, and is better than any other fuel. It is so 
perfectly subject to control as to (quantity con« 
inmed aiid distribution in furnace, kiln, or oveny 
Is so free from sulphur and other objectionable ad« 
mixtures, that all classes of manufacturers are en- 
thusiastic about it, as the best, most convenient, 
and the cheapest fuel. It is admirable in dwell- 
ings, and nobody who has it wants to go back to 
ixwls. In supplying, the charge is made to the fac- 
tory at a price regulated by the ton of output, and 
tMs is about one-naif the cost of coals, besides the 
enormous saving made in labour formerly required 
in handling the coals, stoking flres, and removing 
mshes. One man in a boiler room, who goes about 
.watching gauges and adjusting the stopcocks 
r^g;ulating tne gas supply, now replaces a score or 
more who formerly handled coals or toiled at the 
furnaces and ash-neaps. Where the gtis has in a 
few cases been supplied by measure, the charge 
Jms generally been 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet. But 

Jgj^ i^ j^thod of chaxgvn^is g<&ii%x^\l ^vi^erseded by 
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the other, which permits unlimited use of gas^ 
5nd gives the manufacturer a fixed figure,reff[i]atea 
Vy his output. In a dwelling the gas is diarged 
for by the size of the house and we number of 
fires. An ordinary dwelling will cost about £12 
yearly, and the largest not over £26. In eaok 
case the cost is about one-half cheaper than coals,' 
The use is unstinted, and it fipws asfreely as watec 
ixc air. 

The great problem in the transportation of thi^ 
gas under pressure from the wells to consumers 
was the prevention of explosions by making tighA 
joints. George Westinghouse, whose name ii 
most prominently known in coi$nexion with thsi 
gas supply, has invented ingenious methods which 
have successfully accomplished results that pre« 
vent explosions. The most violent gas well ever 
struck was bored upon his land, and this in* 
terested him in the investigation of the subject 
for the purpose of providing safeguards against 
the dangers of leakage. He devised : the system ol 
escape pipes used by the Philadelphia dompany: 
of which he is tbe president, for entrapping ana 
carrying off the gas which would leak from the 
best joints it is possible to make. By a system of 
enclosed joints, he Icadsthe escaped gas into a linei 
of escape pipes, constructed parallel to and over 
the mam gas pipes, and] at every 200ft. to SOOft* 
this escape pipe discharges into a lamp-post on ibm 
sidewalk, wnich lets the gas out into the open air. 
In some cases these posts are lighted and illuminate 
the streets. Tlie arrangement entirely prevente 
the leakage escaping into vaults or cellars, where 
it might be dangerous^ and the street explosions^ 
which were common m Pittsburg in tne earlj 
history of the fuel ^as, are now almost unknown; 
He has also provided ingenious valv«a «xA. 
regulators fqv reduping pxeaapx^i^ WEAvoiiGaics^^ 
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dwellingfio^here the pressure is not over four 
ennoes. They work automaticallj, atkd serve also 
00 antomatio detectors of bad fittings in the hous6| 
6r of neglect to close cocks in case of intermptiou 
io the (Supply. The Philadelphia Company, which 
^applies about three-fourths of the natural gas used 
in JPittsbnrg and its neighbourhood, gets its supn^ 
from three fields, averagii^ about 20 miles ais* 
tancQ east of that city, in Westmoreland county, 
known as Murrysville and Lyons Run, which are 
iouth of the A lloghany River, in Westmoreland 
eounty, and Tarentum, on the bank of that river, 
liorth of Murry8'\^lle. The Tarentum field has 11 
wells in operation, and the other and lareor fields 
54. These wells have all been " shut in,^ as it ia 
called, by suspending to the casing of each a 
|»latform loaded with rocks and earth of sufficient 
freight to overcomo the pressure in the wells, 
which averages about 5001b. per square inch. The 
|A8 is thus no longer allowed to waste by blowing 
Oflf into the air wnen not required by constoners, 
but is retained in the natural reservoir. In pro- 
riding for this loading, it was found necessary to 
tuse the most tenacious steel fittings at the tops of 
the wells, the ordinary cast-iron fittings not being 
Strong enough to resist the strain i 

Thirteen separate lines ofpipesare laid from the 
ffas wells to the city of Fittsbui^, belonging to 
|he Philadelphia Company, their lengths varying 
from 17 to 24 miles. These lines are connected bv 
cioss lines at various places throughout their 
length, and they begin to ramify at the city limits, 
sending out lai^ arteries to each portion of the 
<nty, and from these main arteries smaller pipes 
distribute the gas through all the streote of Pitt-s- 
burg and Alleghany and their suburbs. The pipe 
^ODnexioDB are so arranged in the producing 
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xised to inbrcaso the pressure in any one of 
the several pipe linos, so that different wells ma^f- 
t)e shut off trom any part of the system and theif ' 
places supplied by others, thus securing an,r 
required pressure upon any line at all times. A 
telescopic arrangement is also tAoj^tod for th« 
main pipes, their diameter being increased a| 
intervals on the route to Pittsburg, so as to bo 
able to deliver a fixed volume of gas at m 
designated pressure. The gas is also oarrieA 
around in many circuits and over different routesi 
ao that any particular main will have several 
sources of supply. This is done to avoid interru] 
tion in the now to any consumer ; for if , throua 
accident or repairs or changes^ the g^a cannot I 
got to him from one direction, it wiM reach hini 
&om the other. The main supply lines are prov 
vided at their intersections with convemeni 
stations, supplied with gaugc£, governing valves, 
and automatic safety valves, so that pressures may 
be regulated, and may not accumulate above i^ 
certain tension. There are 21 of these statioxui, at. 
which agents are in attendance night and day, anft 
control the pressures in each section of the pipes 
according to directions given by telephone from 
the central office. The variations in consumptioa 
on the different lines make changes nocessaty 
from hour to hour and even mure frequently^ 
Automatic regulators for this purpose are uaiW 
being exnerimonted upon and mav ultimately bo 
perfected. The pressure at which the gas starfct 
from the wells in the piping system varies according 
to the temperature, being higher in winter than ill 
summer, the former being from 9801b. to 812ib.poi 
square inch, and the latter from 2201b, to 2401bb 
Tliese pressures are gradually reduced byenlar^Y&% 
the flow through dividing ot ouW^\\iV^^^\A:^M^ 
or 1^ rc^ulatiDg valves as tho ci\a "» tj»\rta^^^*»«^ 
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tinidl it gets down within 301b., and finally in the 
■fereet-disiribatin^ pipes from 71b. to 101b. It is 
Wt into the dwellings by re^l&tors under pressure 
from two to four ounces, and into manufacturing 
establishments according to capacity from 10 to 

00 ^^r^^i^L All these pressures are under complete 
eontroi at tne ilttsburg central office, where the 
■uperintendent watches and regulates them the 
eame as if he were moving the traffic of a railway. 
Xhe business is a profitable one, for the Phila- 
Qelphia Company makes regular dividends of 1 
per cent, monthly, and does not divide much more 
than one-half its net earnings. The market i»rioe 
of Its shares is in theneighboiuhood of par r50),tho 
fmblio regarding the gas business as still being 
experimental. There are said to be some 
£4,000,000 of different gas companies' sharev 
issued in Pittsburg and its neighbourhood. 
, The univevsality of the use of this natural (uel 
gas in factories and dwellings is the most surpris- 
ing development of a visit to Pittsburg. It causes 
estonishment not only from its novelty, but also 
its cheapness, for it has given Pittsburg the 
edvantage as a manufacturing centre over everj 
other town in the States. The scientitic investiga 
tions of the fuel value of the natural gas shoT 
that in weight lib. of coals equals 25 cubic feet c 
gas. but in fuel value, as above stated, lib. < 
eoais equals 7i feet of gas. The absolute puri' 
of the gas, too, makes a better quality of iro 
eteel, or glass than coals. It makes steam mc 
regularly, because there is no opening or shutti 
(Df furnace doors, and when properly arranged ' 
iQow of gas regulates the steam pressure, leav 
ih» engine-man nothing to do but watch the Bt< 
gtkiufe. The boilers last lousier, and fc 
4uq)IoBionB result irom wti^c^^t expansion 
fiODtraction whon cold a\t sU\k^^\v,o\i \i\>i»\.^"^. 
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▼anous companies supplying Pittsburg in tbeir 
reports show the expansion of pipe are* ill 
transmission^ which is plainly demonstrated b^ 
the statement that the total area of all the P9M 
leading from the wells at the wells is IfiiJofiM 
■quare inches, . while at the city line this area is 
expanded to 2,337,083 square inches. The plpei 
vary in interior diameter from three to 30 inoMS^ 
the greatest amount heins 6in. and Sin. pipe. Tho 
Philadelphia Company has absorbed the greater 
portion of the business and also of the gas terr{« 
tory, owning the gas rights on about 54.000 aereil 
of lands advantageously placed around Pittsbuzi^*' 
It draws supplies from only half its welk, thestt 
being ample for the present consumption. Iti 
inanagers have thorough confidence in the per» 
manency of the gas supply, and they re^^d t&is 
as one of the most valuable developments for thu 
business advantage of the countiy that has ever 
been made. It certainly has the deepest interetfk 
for the visitor. It has not been long sinoe at 
IFindlay, in Norfch-Westem Ohio, elabcnratft 
iestivities were conducted for three aays to miull 
the anniversary of the discovery of natiual gas is 
the town. Thirty-one gas wells had been bored 
in the neighbourhood, and they were pouring out 
90 millions of cubic feet of gas every dav. All 
these wells were piped into town to assist at thU 
anniversary, and 30,000 enormous gas torohei 
were blowii:^ their flickering flames as an aeoouH 
paniment to the oratory of John Sherman axid thtt 
Governor of Ohio, which were also put on tap fot 
the festal occasion. There were parades an^ 
tournaments by tho military and firemen, and & 
multitude of brass bands endeavoured to drowi 
the roar of tho escaping gas, which in Ita ^rv) "v^lk 
as wonderful as Niagara. The coxmtec^ -^i^ft^ii^^^^ 
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'^Kargwell/' the greatest in the world, bl&zed 
hut with 9 tear that could bo heard a mile awajr. 
The laying of comor-stonos for ohurchea and 
laotoTKB waft a marked feature of the celebration, 
and a great future was predicted for the town. Ij 
this wonderful fluid continues in permanent floW 
It will coin untold wealth for its fortunate pos- 
sessors, and add another to the many advanta^req 
America enioys over less favoured nations. ^Hiii 
natural fuel gas is certainly producing a manr* 
lAoturers' millennium. 



iCXVin.— THE OHIOAGO LIMITED 

EXPRESS. 
In H oountry as extensive as the United Btatas, 
irhere the distances are bo great and the chief 
bities to widely separated, the railway systems arQ 
Aaturally expanded to a degree hardly realized in 
other parts of the world. The traveller oftei 
Ipends a week in a railway train, and it hai 
become a common method of making an agreeabk 
lour for a party to charter a special railway coacl 
or train, and live in it for days and weeks togethoi 
while journeying about the country. The ohiei 
American railways leading out of New York make 
elaborate arrangements for long^^iistanoo travel' 
Hng, and George M. Pullman is noted throughoul 
file States, as well as in Europe, for his inventioDS] 
#hich secure comfort and luxury on these lon|j 
American railw%v journeys. As the Englishmar 
0f wealth and leisure may have his yacht, so the 
Axneriostn who is BimiVwA^^^ft^^^^^^Vvia '^special 
gtirait^ oar," in Wliic\i \ift ^x^on^ ^^ ^^»w«i 
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pastime of. '^ yaohting on wheels," for he has 
1^0,000 miles of American and Canadian railwayd 
%t oonuaand, with an endless variety of Bceneiy 
and attractions. These, however, are private 
arrangements. For the use of the general 

Elblio in long-distance travelling the *' Chicago 
imited Express " of the Pennsylvania Bail* 
road is regarded as the most completely-ap» 
pointed passenger train that is run upon any 
American railway. It passes daily each way ben 
tween New York and Chicago, a distance of nearly 
1,000 miles, the journey being accomplished in 25 
hours. The tram leaves New York at 9 o'clock 
xn the morning, and arrives at Chicago at 9 the 
next morning, the local time there being one hour 
later than Kew York. The service is " limited '* 
in the sense that the train is confined to four 
I'ullman skvj^ing coaches, a dining coach, where 
an elegant restaurant furnishes excellent meals 

tla carif^ for 4s., and a *' composite oar," the 
tter having a compartment for luggage and the 
mail bags which are carried between tne terminal 
pities, iJso sleeping apartments for the train-men^ 
end a smoking and reading room for the pae* 
eengers, furnished with easy chairs, a library, 
trritin^ and card tables, bath room and barber 
fthop, the latter being an indispensable adjunct to 
American life. The passenger may thus relieve 
the monotonv of the journey by getting his hair 
tut or indulging in that vigorous hair-cleansing 
ptocesB known as the shampoo for 28. or a 
fihave for Is., or a bath at the rate of 40 miles an 
bour for 3s « He also has at hand an excellent 
selection of eurrent literature and all the daily 
newspapers of the chief American cities in tlie 
library. 
Hie ^ ,coache§ in thie Ucaik, _^s% ^^ \^««^ 
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productions of Pullman's Palace Oar Com* 
pany, and show the best skill of th^ 
American railway-car builder. To fit up t^ 
three trains conducting the daily service eacn way, 
between the two leading American cities cost J 
without the motive power, about £60,000. Thi 
delicate and artistic decoration of the outside oi( 
these coaches shows the elaborate skill of railway^^ 
carriage ornamentation in Ajnerica. and makes att' 
apt setting for the comfort ana luxury founol 
within. Tne '' platforms/' as they are called^'! 
which make the junction between the coaches arg 
arranged with vestibules, a recent invention ox 
Mr. Pullman. This is done by enclosing them aU 
around with elastic steel frames, which may h€ 
described as a sort of continuous buffer. Tnes^i 
extending from floor to roof, join when the coache$ 
are coupled and are kept in place by springs 
which force the frames tightly together, so thai 
(he two coaches become practically one, and ther^ 
is thus obtained a wonderful steadiness of motion: 
throughout the train, with sufficient flexibility to 
readily move around curves. Sheets of rubber 
and curtains cover the lines of junction, and th# 
interiors of the vestibules are carpeted the samd, 
as the coach, concealing any break in the Conti* 
suity of floor or sides. An American railway coacli] 
always has a long aisle down the middle, witb 
seats on either hand, and this vestibule arrange^ 
ment 'prolongs the aisle into the next coach;j 
The passenger moves about at will, passes 
from coach to coach, and when the train 
is standing a plate-glass door in the side o( 
the vestibule provides exit or entrance at the sto^ 
tions. These Pullman coaches are furnished in 
the most elaborate manner, are lighted by eleo- 
tricity kept in storago batteries, and in honour of 
the '' foreign rolatioua '\ ol km^xvi^ ^\i<;s do sa 
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niuch riding in tliem they are given foreign names, 
for every coach has to be nam^. The train upon 
which I rode had the four coaches named 
•* Russia." " Spain " " Italy," and ** Corinthia/V 
and the oining coacn was the *' Ponce de Leon." 
Upon the other trains of the same service the 
coaches are named " England," '* France," " Gei> 
jaany," ** Ireland," " Austria," &c. Each coach 
is a complete hotel, with sleeping accommodations 
for about 30 passengers. 

This train, which is arranged to make the. quick- 
sist time between the metropolis of the Atlantlo 
seaboard and the chief city of the West, secures 
lis speed by having the fewest possible stops, the 
only halts made being at intervals of 100 to 130 
ipiles, when it is necossaiy to change the loco- 

2 Motives, there being seven relays provided and 
ve minutes' halt to make each change, during 
i^hich time a small regiment of train-men examine 
tibie wheels and all the running ^ear,and also fill up 
th^ water-tanks and ice-boxes in the coaches, for 
tlie train carries large supplies of both, a vast 
i^ount being u^ed by the passengers, especially in 
tlie hot American summer weather. The train 
braves New York every morning and Chicago 
etery evening, this being arranged to give the 
liharming scenery in crossing the Alleghany Moun* 
^ins each way by daylight. The nearest approach 
to absolute safety is secured by giving this limitiid 
train precedence over all others,and thus providing 
St.&ee and xmobstructed course over the line. It is 
literally a first-class American hotel on wheels ; 
yon eat and sleep upon the train, write and post 
your letters and send your telegrams ; can smoke 
or lounge in the comfortable easy chairs provided 
in the forward coach ; can read the newspa^torc 
ftnd current literature ; or ctkn towsv >b^ ^"^^t *^s^:^ 
tTMiD At wUl^ which is a sreut coxalotX* ^ta^^^^s^S*^^ 
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up passenger on a long journey. The toilet ao* 
commodations are complete, and everything 16 
kepi in thorough cleaHliness, while the coaches 
are carefully ventilated, and made warm in cold 
weather. The excellent construction of road-bed 
and coaches makes the movement of the train very 
steady. It runs at speeds from 30 to 60 milee an 
hour, according to the grades. It rushes steadily 
along, over river and mountain, through the finest 
scenery of the Alleghanies, past . mine axid milL 
foundry and forge, over the farm and through the 
forest, and quickly into and out of village and 
town, where the people turn out in crowds 
to see the daily " whizzer " go by. It stop$ 
only to change locomotives (and then is 
off again in short order), and, what is of 
the greatest importance, it ^ocs through ** oa 
time.'* As the day was changing into night th«l 
noveltv was had of eating dinner on the train, 
with the unique and appetizing sensation of flying 
onward at the rate of oO or 60 miles an hour as we 
sat at the flower-decorated tables. Then games 
and social chat among the passengers whiled away 
the evening, and when the time came for turning 
in, the nimble negro " porters " donned their 
snow-white jackets, pulled down the sloping upper 
sides of the coach, and quickly mad^ up the 
sleeping berths. The passeugerB promenaded 
about, going from one end of the sinuous train tO 
the other, a distance of 500ft., and as the curves 
were suadcnly rounded by the sv/ift-moving 
coaches they amused the onlooker bv their curious 
gyrations in tryinsr to keep upright* One could 
see back through tno entire train and watch it 
twist about lilic an elongated serpent. Finally, as 
night came on and the ** Limited " left the Ohio 
river valley for its long north-western journey 
uctOBS the rollina landA Ql0^a<c> .^xA \j;^ x^airies 
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of Indiana and Illinois to Lake Michigan, all hands 
went to bed, it is hoped to ^njoy the sleep of tha 
just. j| 

The Pennsylvania Railroad wcsffof Pittsburg on 
the route to Chicago is known as ** the Fort 
Wayne road,"or, to bo more precise, the Pittsburg, 
port Wayne, ana Chicago Railroad, -After leaving 
Pittsburg, the lino rims for about 26 miles north- 
west, down the Ohio river, amid the gi-and scenerj 
of its bordering hills. It was the Onio river and 
its tributaries that furnished the means of making 
iho earliest prosperity of Pittsburg. This great 
river is the largest branch of the Mississippi ironj 
the eastward, and it drains a basin of over 200,00(| 
square miles. It Hows tiinioct a liiouband miles in 
1^ generally south-western course to Cairo, at tha 
louthern cstremity of Illinois, where it joins tho 
Mississippi. In its upper waters the Ohio is froni 
1,000 to 1,200 feet wide, according to the state ot [ i 

tne current, the depth changing 50ft. to 60ft. be- (^ f-^* 
tween high and low water, and it flows at the [. 
hourly rate of one to three miles. It has drained 
a deeply carved valley in the tableland, through $ 
thriving agricultural region, and has many pro* 
sperous cities on its banks. Our train speoda 
swiftly through Peavcr county, at tbo western 
border of Pennsylvania, among tno coal pits and 
forests, over an undulating surface, gradually 
climbing the gradient out of the Ohio valley, and 
loaves tnat river as it abruptly bends to the south- 
west. Wo then pass up the valley of tho 
Beaver river, a considerable a£Quent| and 
after running a short distance turn west-* 
ward| and in 15 miles cross tho imaginary lino 
that makes tho boundary between Pennsyl-* 
vania and Ohio. This is a leading State of tho 
Mississippi valley, wealthy and povictl\3X, \s»\a.Tw^ ^V 
good. fHffiQultme and mucU \ioVi\.v:^% ^«cnr.^ >?t^ 
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mining and manufactures. In recent years 
Was the President maker for the Onion, but sii 
the unfortunate assassination of President G 
fbsld that honour has been transferred to K 
York. We enter the State in Columbiana s 
Mahoning counties, a continuation of the regi 
of coals and iron so generously displayed in Pei 
sylvania, this being known as the Mahon: 
valley. The raihrcad runs for miles westwa 
Btill among iron and coals, over an tmdulati 
territory past the busy towns of Salem, Allian 
Canton, and Massillon, the latter being located 
one of the most productive Ohio coalfieTds,anda 
having valuable quarries of white sandstone 
building. We have now come into the border 
the extensive region in the Mississippi valley tl 
was first opened to civilization by the early Frei 
explorers, and this pretty town on the bank of i 
Tuiscarawes river preserves the memory of i 
noted French preacher, Jean Baptiste Maesill* 
t'rom the coals and iron the train then ^adua 
moves into a rich agricultural region, i 
passes Mansfield, which bears the name 
the great English jiu^ist to show 
worthy origin, and is the home of the le 
ing political manager in Ohio, and its proi 
Hent candidate for President, John Sherman — < 
of the best known United States Senators, 
favourable location in such a fertile section na 
rally makes the little town of Mansfield an ext 
•ive manufacturer of agricultural machinery. 
|he railway goes over uie rich farmland,the roll 
surface gradually blends into the more le 
stretches of prairie, heavily timbered whore 1 
oleared for cultivation. We have gone entir 
ftway from the region of the tributaries of the 0. 
Biid cross into the vt)A\cY of the Sandusky riv 
iriufib flows Inortliwax^ to "\i8^sa ISsNa. ^^\^ 
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Bu<^yrus in a prolific natural gas region ; and noii 
for beyond the train croFses another imai^ixiary 
line that makes the boundary between Ohio and 
Indiana and halts briefly at Port Wayne which- 
gives its name to the railway. ) 

Fort Wayne is a leading town of Korthern 
Indiana, and has probably 40,000 people. It is not 
only located in a wealthy farming section, but is 
also a centre for both railways and manu'* 
factures. Being at the highest point ^f the elersp*' 
tion diverting the waters east and west, it i« 
known as the '' Summit City.^' Here two smaller 
streams unite to form the Maumee river, which; 
flows off to the north-^ast, meandering over thei 
almost flat surface, to form the head o| Lake Erie.: 
!Cbe existence of a "summit" is thus almost 
imperceptible^ for the land all about is i^ 
prairie, gently rolling, and without hills of anv, 
prominence. Like all of them on these broad 
(Krairies, the town is mainly built of wood. Th^ 
site of Fort Wayne was visited two centuries ago 
bv the French, who began a lucrative trade with' 
toe Indians, and prior to 1719 they had erected a 
trading post, and afterwards built Fort Idiami. la 
1760 the place fell into English hands, who also 
built a fort, and when it subsequently came into 
possession of the United States, General Anthonji 
Wayne in 1794 erected a permanent Indian! 
{rontier fort and gave it his name. The canals and 
tailways afterwards brought the trade that mad€J 
it grow in importance. This region was the homei 
of the Miami Indians, extending from the MMimeo 
river westward to Lake Michigan, and southward 
along the valley of the Miami river to the Obioj 
lliey were a warlike and powerful tribe, firs^ 
found by the French, but afterwards, in tha 
oolonia] wars,they espoused for a tiixi^\^<^'^x^*v^^. 
i^UMj then turned again to \(^ '£xeuO[i»«s^^^'(^'^^>^ 
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came bacic once more to English allegiance, airing 
the American re voJution. This latter coureeprori 
▼oked almost constant hostilities between then^ 
and the colon if^ts, then settling in large numbers 
beyond the Ohio river, in what at the time wa« 
designated as the ** North- West Territory,^' out 
of which the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois were carved. Under the skilful leader- 
ship of thoir renowned chief, Michekonequah, or the 
•* Little Turtle," they defeated repeated exprdi- 
tions sent against them, some with heavy loss, but 
were finally beaten by Wayne in 1794. The 
Hiamis after this overtlirow declined in imports 
6nce. and through the inroads of dissipation and 
rice nad finally dwindled to barely 2£0 person* 
when they were removed to a far Western reaervar 
tion 40 years ago. Some distance beyond, at 
Warsaw, Indiana, we cross the Tippecanoe riveri 
a stream about 200 miles long, flowing; scuth-weBt 
to the Wabash, and thence to the Ohio river. It 
Id noted for the later and even j^eater Indian d^ 
feat on its banks in 1811, when General Ilarri60ii| 
afterwards President of the United States, tepnlsed 
a combined force of several tribes united under 
Tecumsehli brother ,Elfikwatawa,or the** Prophet.*' 
These two chieftains were Shawnoes, and they 
preached a crusade by which they united all the 
Western tribes into a concerted tnovement to le- 
gist the encroachments of the white man. Thd 
brother, who was a '' medicine man^" set ti{> bA 
tai inspired prophet in 1605, denouncing^ the uao of 
liquors and of all food and manners and oustoms 
introduced by the whites, confidently predicting 
Ihat they would be ultimately driven from tho 
land. For years these men travelled over tho 
^antiy stirring up the Indians. (General Har- 
rfsoBiWho was tnoGoNctiioT otthtidistriotyadvanced 
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the ItidianB suddenly attacked his camp, but wore 
0ignally defeated. After this, the lat^ war be- 
tween England and tho Unitea States broke out, 
irhen Tociunneh eepouecd the Royal cause, and,ap- 
t)earing in Canada with a number of his warriors, 
the British made hini a bripfadior-gcneral. Ho wa* 
killed in the battle of tho Thames in Ontario. It 
is said he hod a premonition of death, and laying; 
aside sword and uniform ho jjut on hi o hunting 
dress and fought dcpperatcly until killed. Tccumsofi 
Iras tho most famous Indian chief of the West. 

While swiftly rolling over these broad and, 

in sections, densely-wooded prairies that form 

Northern Indiana the dawn of day came upon us, 

and the gathering lif^ht graduailr unfolded the 

trealfth of agriculture that makes these people so 

prosperous. The region of mines and coals and 

iron and of flaming gas torches had been left far 

behind, and the train had entered the purely a^-* 

cultural district, spreading thousands of miles 

south and west of the great lakes — a district 

tributary chiefly to Chicago. The little towns 

slong the railway were frequent, having grown up 

from the village store and cross-roads, expanded 

\yv the bufiinoes of the railway and tho facility and 

meapness of construction of wooden houses.within 

Tief periods from small hamlets to ambitious 

Dwns. This section not so long ago was the 

West,'' but the quick march of events in the 

)w country and the expansion of popular 

Dn have removed the •* West " of to-day far 

yond the Mississippi. The oldet Btatesofthis 

{ion have for some time put on the matiirergarb 

the sedate seaboard communities, and, having 

eed the adolescent stage, are now liberal con- 

mtorfl to the great tide of migration whiAbLi% 

ng up tho far Western country «teXV"V Jj^ tsSsa^ 

ier beyond V3, ^Ttotawaa tJas» wi:«« -^w^^**^ 
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are all anxious to become great manuf acturmg 
ceiDtreSy and some have already eetablished^arge 
and prosperous mill^. They nave the -prevalent 
** natural gas craze *' well developed, and the tall 
derricks erected over the boring wells on their 
borders show how they are delving into l^e deptht 
of the earth, with the hope that uie good luck ot 
Pittsburg and Findlay, in Ohio, and some other 
places may strike them, and the bonauEa of dieap 
natural gas fuel nut tnem on the high road to 
wealth. The level country is well supplied with 
railways, which cross and recross each other's 
lines in all directions, and mostly at grade, for they 
are almost all built upon the same level. We glide 
over ike prairie in approaching Chicago, through 
a district which has been well described as having 
** a face but no features.^' It is easy railway 
building upon this flat surface, for it seems only 
necessary to dig a shallow ditch on either side ol 
the line, throw the earth in the oentrty 
and lay the rails upon it. Nature has mad« 
this prairie as smooth as a lake, so tliat 
scarcely any mding is necessary, and after 
the patches of forest give place gradaally to tha. 
universal grass-covered plain that borders Laka 
Michigan you can see far away in every direction^ 
as if looking over the ocean. As Chicago it 
approached the converging of otHer railways 
towards the same goal shows how the great lake 
dty is the universal Mecca of American railway 
inanagers. The train crossed a score of oth«r 
]lines, and getting at last into a perfect maze of 
^ilroads and car-yards, it gave not only animprea- 
flive lesson of the evil of grade crossings but also 
eonvincing proof of arrivsJ at last at the greatest 
.railway centre in America — all the growth of tha 
iMBt half century* 
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XXIX.—THE IMETROPOLIS OF THE LAKES. 

An overhanging pall of smoke ; streets- filled 
^th busy, quick-moving people ; a vast aggreg»* 
lion of railways, vessels, and traffic of all kinds ; 
and a paramount devotion to the Almighty Dollar 
are the prominent characteristics of Chicago. Th9 
name of this wonderful city is of Indian origin, a 
3nx>bable corruption of " Cheecaqua/' said to 
have been the title of a dynasty of Indian chiefs 
who ruled the country west and south of Lake 
Hichigan. This was also a word applied in the 
Indian dialect to the wild onion that grew 
luxuriantly on the banks of the river ; and they 
also gave a similar name to the thunder^ whicii 
they believed to be the voice of the Great Spirit, and 
to the odoriferous animal that^ abounded in tho 
neighbourhood which to the white man was known 
as the '' polecat.'' These are seeming incongruitiea 
of use for the same word, but it has been suggested 
that all may bo harmonized if Chicago be inter* 
preted as meaning " strong." The Indians were 
usually not over supplied with words, and thejf 
generally selected the most prominent attribute in 
naming an object. All these various things in ono 
way or another are undoubtedly '^ strong/' and it 
h equally evident that a prodigious amount of 
strength exists in Chicago. The broad prairies 
bordering Lake Michigan were the hunting 
grounds of various tribes of the AXi^oTiO^xok'^v^KssQL^ 
andjwirtjca/ariyof tho "UUnl," mewxvQg,>2!a»''^x5W^ 
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or superior men," from whom is derived the numb 
of the State of Illinois and of its chief river. Thd 
French — as was the case throughout the north- 
west — ^were the earliest whitoexplorer8,Marquette| 
the Jesuit missionary, coming hero as earlv aa 
1673, and afterwards Hennepin, Joliet, ancl La 
Salle, whose names are to this day reproduceq 
numerously in the West. The French built herdi 
'* Fort Ohicaffou," and held it until Btiffland 
•eoured Canada. These adveuturous Fren(£mea 
bad a keen eye for business, and sent but shrew4 
traders with thoir missionary expeditious, so tha$ 
by opening lucrative barter with the Indians, as 
well as establishing the church and school, tnej^ 
acquired great influence over the children of thd 
prairie, wiio were mainlv hunters and iishermeni 
growing a little maize, but intensely warlike Mia 
engagea in frequent conflicts. The Indians in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of Chicago river werQ 
known as the Potta wo tt amies when the carlloip 
A^merican settlers ventured to this frontier. Thov 
were hostile, and the Government in 180-1 built 
Fort Dearborn to control them, near the mouth of 
the river. They joined Tecumseh's crusade, and ia 
1812 attacked and captured the fort. But it waa 
afterwards re-establishod, and as civilizatioii 
ad/anced the Indians succumbed, and wore finally 
removed west of the Mississipiii. It is supposed 
that about this time the noted transaction in land 
took place on the low-lying shore of Lake Michi* 
gan, whereby, tradition cays, a large portion of the 
nresent site of Chicago was sold for a pair o{ 
Doots. 

Most mundane things arise from humblft 

bo^nnings. When the Chicago town site wai 

originally surveyed 12 families lived hero, bcsidoi 

tho garrison oi ¥ott "D^axhotu. In 1833 the town 

^OFernmout "was OTaatuiaaii^ ^tA \\k VlftssKx ^^veroq 
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p(^0 acres, there being 175 buildings, 550 inhabit- 
ants, 29 voters, and aggregate property valued at 
£12,000. Five trustees ruled the town, and they 
soUected £9 163. for the first year's rates. It wa$ 
In September of this year that the Pottawottamiea 
agreed to migrate to the reservations sot aparfc 
further west, and 7,000 of them assembled inppran<i 
jouncil at Chicago, and sold to the United Statea 
Grovernment 20,000,000 acres of their land« 
around Lake Michigan, in the States of Indiana. 
[llinoi8.and Michigan, for £220,000. In 1837, 
i^hen Chicago got a charter as a city, there wore 
anly 4,170 population. Its rapid growth during 
bhe half-centurv since ia unparalleled even in Ame- 
rica. Yet it nas had set-backs in its wonderful 
career, and some of the most awful kind, for in 
Bverytiiing is Chicago entirely great. The fire iu. 
October, 1871, the most gigantic of modern times, 
swept the city for three oays, burned over nearly 
four square miles and until nothing remained to 
devour, destroyed 18,000 buildings, 200 lives, and 
property valued at iO millions sterling, .besideg 
bankrupting manv of the American underwriters. 
But vafft as was the destruction, oqu:ilIy great has 
been the recovery. The enterprising people, whilei 
the embers were yet smoking, set to work with a 
will to rebuild their city, and tho whole worldj 
who had been amazed spectators of tho calamity, 
aided not only by words of encouragement but 
by substantial relief contributions reaching 
£1,400,000. The rehabilitated city has since pro- 
cessed with an energy not before equalled. It is 
the advantageous position of Chicago at the south- 
western extremity of Lake Michigan, with bordering 
prairies of tho greatest fertility stretching many 
nundreds of miles south and west, that makes it 
tho primary food gatherer of tho United ^\s**!i^Y 

Knd.nas expanded tno 12 iam\\\^a ft^\,Vstft^«tcposA.^. 
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Fort Dearborn in 1831 to a population approxi* 
mating 800,000 now. Michigan, in the Indian; 
dialect, moans the " great lake," and it is an 
enormous inland fresh water sea, 320 milQs long 
and TO broad, having an average depth of about 
1,000ft., the surface being elevated 678ft. abova 
the ocean level. Yet this vast lake on the Chicago 
side has but a narrow waterfhed, the Illinois 
river, draining the region to the westward, being 
formed only ^ miles south-west of the lake by. 
the union of the Kankakee and Desplaines rivers.* 
This narrow and very low watershed, together 
with the enormous capacity of the Illinois river 
Talley, which is at a much lower level, and 
appears as if worn by a mighty current in former, 
times, is regarded as evidence of the probability! 
that tne waters of Lake Michigan may then have 
found their way to that outlet, and flowed through, 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The diminutive bayou of the Ohicaso River, 
with its two short and tortuous branches, made 
Chicago tho chief lake port, and thus brought its 
trade, so that the town early in the race out- 
stripped all its western rivals. Every railway of 
any pretensions sought an outlet or a feeder at 
Chicago, and the American phrase of a " trunk 
line " was coined to moan a line of rails from 
Chicago to the seaboard. The surrounding prairie 
for mOos is crossed in all directions by railways, 
and a largo portion of the city and its suburbs is 
made up of series of huge stations, car yards, 
elevators, cattle pens^ and storehouses, that 
almost overwhelm the vipitor with tho jproaigious 
scale of their elaboratq^ perplexity. The profits 
of their traffic have puiea up grand buildings on 
tho broad streets in tne business section, and the 
Jong rows of dwelling-houses are running out for 
mileB over tb.6 piain^. ,.Cj^c»ied ia the world'e 
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glreatest com,* cattle, and timber market, and this 
eneirgetic and enterprising city contains probably 
more of the Bpeculative, extravagant, shrewd, ana 
reckless elements of American humanity than even 
Kew York. It has attracted people of all 
nationalities, and they flourish in native 
loxnriance. The Irish Fenian and the Continental 
(anarchist are in full development, but are undeif 
'Oontrol. Theatres and concert gardens are in 
successful operation on Sunday, and the necessity} 
of the overHBtrained people for constant artificial 
fftimulation is ;frobably the reason why Chicago 
seems to contain a much more liberal supply of 
spirit and beer ishops than almost any other com? 
munity. Everything is allowed to go on without 
much hindrance, and thus the place grows 
unstinted. Chicago also has an advantage in com- 
manding the entrance to the great North-West. 
nearlv all the routes to that vast region ox 
lihiitlesB future expansion leading uirough 
Chicago, and much of its financial and business 
interests being controlled by the Chicagoans. The 
people are very proud of their city's amazing pro* 
gress, but are generally so engrossed in pushing 
their business enterprises and in piling up for- 
tunes that there is little time to think of much 
else. 

The ruins of the great fire have been obliterated 
by the new and magnificent city that has risen oo 
the shore of the lake, with better buildings, con- 
structed of imperishaole materials, replacing the 
original structures, largely wooden houses, which 
then fed the flames. Down by the lake side there 
now stands on jg^uard the solid stone tower of the 
watjdrworks, rising . 160ft., at which to get the 
{»roper head of water^ and over the top four 
enormous pumping engmes force 7^ ul\\.V\oxa ^V 
eallons daitr. Par out .on the c\&«s «s^u^'*^V^^^ 
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of the laKe is seen the " Crib/' with its sur- 
mounting lighthouse, whence the water supply is 
drawn into the tunnel tnat teeds the pumps. i<'ronk 
kLo top of this tall tower there is a grand view over 
lake and city, the former clear and beautiful as fas 
as eye can see — a strong easterly wind dashing its 
brcakPTci against the snore ; the latter lafj^clv 
enshrouded by the enveloping pall of smoke Mia 
puifing steam jets that rise above the buildings. 
To the north, on the odse of the lake, is ui0 
distant green foliage of tlie Lincoln-part. Hiis 
is the nearest of the extensive series of beautiful 
parks, with connecting boulevards, which enclose 
the city, stretching completely around from tho 
shore above to tho shore below. That somebody 
in Chicago has found time to design these parlu 
ftnd put such beneficont work into execution haa 
been an admirable thing for the people. Tho broad 
expanse of prairie was low, level, and treeless 
originallv, but art has planted abundant foliage, 
witii little lakes and miniature hills, omamentea 
by beautiful flower gardens and shrubbery, large 
sums being spent upon their care and steady 
development. The Drexol Boulevard, one of th» 
routes to tho South-park, 200ft. wide, is the, 
finest of the connecting roadways, and is destined 
to bo among tho celebrated avenues of America. 
Tliis broad parkway has a magnificent drive oHi 
cither side oi a central walk for pedestrians, the 
latter winding among picturesque gardens, and 
the whole well shaded, though the trqcs are yet 
young. The finest resiaontiaf street of the city i« 
Michfain-avenue. This is a boulevard bordering 
the lake, and fronted by a park stretching down ta 
the water, where it has an edge of railways, with 
their rushing trains, like e^^cry thing else hero. 
JBhirther south grand residences are upon both 
gidoB oi thi^ , av^AUO* ^wbaQb is thQ pppulftr driven 
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way. It is the " Rotten-row" of Chicago, where 
ttll the elaborato tiimouto ^o for an airing-. ' 

The rivet of Chicago, like its railways, tosti fiea 
to the pressure of trade. A multitude of owinginff 
liridges cross over it, and two tunnels are carried 
under, to aceommodato the trallic. The nuge 
grain elevators are stationed along its banks, and 
vessels lie alongside, with streams of corn 
|)ourinir in. A few weeks ago, when the elevators 
"wefre all filled and more storjigo room was noeded- 
atiother was built in a hurry, being completed 
rithin two weeks, and big enough to hold 400.00CI 
^shels. Tlie wide streets, general] jr 80ft., 
faeilitate the enormous amount of moving tralQo 
in the business section, though at times they arci 
almost uncomfortably crowded. While the level 
of the surface near the lake is but 14ft., and is in 
no case elsewhere higher than 30ft., above the 
water, the drainage is tolerably well protected^ 
Hie city has some fine suburban residential seor 
fcions fronting the lake and adjacent to the parka 
and boulevards, and already many of the wealthy 
townsfolk have built themselves palaces to live in. 
It also has magnificent public buildings erected 
since the great fire for the purposes of tha 
National and City Governments. Its grand busi- 
ness structures soar skyward, as in New York, and 
are filled to the topmost story with offices, wherd 
the trade of the town is transacted, and tho 
hundreds of visitors and customers are swiftly car* 
ricd to the upper reffions by the ever-moving lifts. 
This trade of dnicago is something almosft 
astonishing to contemplate. The great " North 
Woods *' thfct cover Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Bfinnosota, and spread far over the Canadian 
border, get most of their outlet through Chicaco,, 
and tho timber yards are a considerable part of the. 
city's surJace^ tnere appearinAtQ^)^^uo\3L^ilpiX^'«&^^ 
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and plants piled up to supply a half-dozen States. 
The 25 elevators tv^ill hold as many millions of! 
bushels of com, and vast quantities are also stored! 
in railway cars or aboard vessels. It is not in- 
frequent that one-third of the entire '^ visibla 
•apply '* of wheat and inaize in the United States 
.|s stored at one time in Chicago, while the exteiH 
live western regions, which are tributary, will be 
ready when required to pour in as much more. 
Iliese are tjie great American cereals, the last 
Krheat crop having been 467 millions of bushels,and 
(ho last maize or Indian com crop 1j665 millions 
Df bushels. The Indian com is the chief food of 
Ihe animals on the farm, and only a moderate 
impunt of it is markotea, but the wheat is sent 
put to feed the world. and a large part of it through 
Chioaeo, 100 million oushels sometimes being ex- 
ported to Europe in a single year. 
Yast as the breadstuffs movement may be, the trades 
lor which Chicago is equally noted are in hogs and 
tattle. The hoc^ is regarded as the most compact 
torm in which tne Indian corn crop of the States 
wn be transported to market. Hence the corn is 
led to the nog on the farm, and he is sent to 
Clhicago as a package proviaed by nature for itc 
itilization. A ride out among the rows of wooden 
buildings still existing by the square mile in the 
louthem suburbs, as if to tempt another great 
Ire, leads to the " Union Stock Yard.'' The ex- 
tensive enclosure is entered through a modest gray 
landstone, turreted gateway, surmounted bv a 
larved bull's head, and the cattle pens stretch far 
iway on either hand. This stock yard is a town: 
if itself, wil^ its own banks and hotel, *' Board of 
hade," post^ffice, town-hall, and special lire de- 
partment, the latter being a necessitv, as it occa- 
uoD&lly has y&ry destructive nres. About; 
l^tOO^WO has beei^ Vxi7^^;»^\&. ^Cfi^ ^ak^kfieetakiI)gl 
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^^hich covers nearly a square mile, a large part of 
it being cattle pens, tlirough which lead ei^ht 
niles of streets, and having sufficient capacit}r 
U> accommodate 200,000 animals at one time. Th^ 
icene in this place is most animated, the cattle 
nen riding about on horseback, driving their herds, 
R'hile adjacent are the immense *' packing 
aouses " that prepare the pork and beef for 
3aarket. During the past. twelvemonth these estar 
t»lishments have killed and packed 4,426 ,00(j^ 
hogs and 1,608,000 beeves, their product going t0 
ill parts of the world. Thi^ represents a ver^ 
large proportion of the whole mimoer of these an>- 
nals in the States wh ':ch are fatted to kill, iFor at 
;he opening of this vear it was estimated there 
wet^ m the country, oi hofi;s of all ages, 44 millions, 
»nd ft cattle, exclusive of milch cows, 33 millions* 
rhe products of the packing reach enormous 
figures, being no less than 1,065 millions of 
poim<ls of pork and lard for the year and 573 mil- 
lions of pounds of dressed beef. A very large pro* 
portion of the pork and lard, 810 millions of 
pounds, were exported beyond the States, and of 
this 90 per cent.went to the United Kingdom. The 
packers say their hog trade does not increase, but 
their beef trade grows at an extraordinary rate, 
rhe ^^ Cfliicago dressed beef, "sent in "refrigerator 
ears " all over the country, is largely supplanting 
the butcher's services for the dead meat markets 
Df the States,and much of it.packed in refrigerator 
ipartments on steamers, also ^oes abroad. The 
railways all have extensive termmals in connexion 
xrith this ^roat stock yard and the packing houses, 
wringing m the live animals by hundreds of car 
loads and taking away tite pork and lard and the 
dressed beef in long lines of refrigerator cars, the in- 
vention of ingenious methods for " cold storage" 
having been a fruitful subiect oi^^x^Q^^^^t:^^^)^ 
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In convorting the hogs and cattle into pork and 
beef, the chief establii^mont is Armotir'a, which 
toes about one-fourth of this businesa in Chicago. 
fhe works connected with the stock yard cover 
ftbout 30 acres, and of this 20 acres are used for 
" chill-rooms ^ and storage,for all the fresh meats 
iro kept at a temperatureof about 35deg.to40deg.| 
ind the pork is also cooled for about 48 hours 
ifter killin£^ before being packed. In tlie varions 
buildings there are 80 acres of finer space. An 
army of 5,000 persons is employed in these works, 
which turn out all kinds of meats — green, salted, 
pickled, spiced, smoked, and canned. Durins 
cho twelvemonth the Armour establishment 
slaughtered 1,118,000 hogs, 880.000 beeves, and 
66,000 sheop, and the sales oi their products 
reached over 10 millions sterling, the goods, weigh* 
Ing about 831 millions of pounds, being sent to 
market in various parts or the world. Thewo- 
cesses of slaughtering and dressing are reduced to 
the most expeditious and economic principles, and 
in many respects have become a fine art. To kill 
and prepare 12 to 15 hundred beeves and 
eight to ten thousand hogs in one day requires 
a complete system, lie steers ate oriven 
into long pens, and an export rifleman, walking 
tipon a platform over them, discharges a rifle shc^ 
into the brain jost behind the horns. The killing 
is instantaneous, the steer, without even a groans 
falling like a log. The animal is then drawn for* 
ward from tho pen, the hide quickly removed, and 
the carcass prepared and cut up ready for stomge 
in the '^ chill rooms " and subsequent shipment. 
These beef-killingprocesses are speedily performed, 
tnit the science most thoroughly developed is tho 
hog-killing. These animals are driven up tax. in- 
clined roadway into a pen in the upper part of the 
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Btantly moving, and when the ho^ arrives at the 
proper plaoe, a chain is deftly fastened round 
his hind leg. The steam machinery jerks up 
we squealing hog, so tnat He f: Hangs neaq 
downwards ' upon a sliding frame ; this -4 throati 
is cut, the blood-spouting carcass slides along the 
frame, and^ in a moment, being drained of bloody 
ttt Ss dbropped into a vat of boilinjg water. This soalda 
tt,and bemg (juickly lifted out it rolls over a table 
into a'xavolving machine that scrapes it dean ol 
bristles... ;. Then the carcass is passed along a'fdid<| 
ing table, washed, again hung[ up, beheaded, die^ 
embowelled, split down the middle, and then senil 
upon a lengthened inclined railway to be hung up 
to cool. An army of men standing aloogside the 
machinery perform the various duties, as the car-| 
Casses tnoisport themselves by gravity through thsl 
different processes.which succeed each oUier with 
saohrapiaity that in. a few minutes the porker is 
finallv disposed of. This is done by moving the oaiS 
oass to a woad block, where half-ft-dozen butchers 
etMiding around simultaneously attack it, and in s 
twinkling , it . is converted,, into hams, sides, and 
shoulders^ siiid the various parts are sent off tc| 
their respSbtive apartxhents.''- Every pdrtion of ths 
hog is utilijBSd f6r meats, lard, sausages, or ...canned 
poods;' and the blood and other offal are converted 
into a fertiliser. -/Enonhous . sausage-makizifl 
maohiues grind and cut the scraps, and scores oj 
women ere busily engaged in packing and labelling 
the tifis. These wondei^l processes attract many 
visitors, and the American rustic who has been ao« 
customed to the.farmer^s Christmas frolic of 
the f^hog-killing,^^ where elaborate preparations 
are made for the ^ slaughter of probably hal^»i 
doeen, looks with amazement upon this wholesale 
enmmaiy disposal of the animab in OhiQSi^xCkc5e«i^ 
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that the first place among its strong points must 
liMffiyento me celeribr' and oomprehensiTenesi 
Hf we Chicago style of killing hogs. 

For her grain and provision trades, of wldch 
JDhioago is very proud^ she has recently erected 
a grand monument and abiding place at a cost of 
knore than £200,000. ' At the head of La Salle- 
Btreet.and making a fitting close to the viefw along 
that nighway of imposing business structures, 
ptands the tall builaing with its surmountinff 

■ elook and spire of the Ohicaco '* Board 
pf Tn^e/' It is one of the elaborate azchi* 
jtectural ornaments of the oit;^ ; and the ani« 
xnated and^ at times, most exciting business done 
mthin, marks the nervous mating of the 

• pulse of this melropolis of com and meat. The 
Ulterior ~^i8~ a magnificent hall, lighted by high- 
reaching windows and surmounted by a central 
skylight nearly ahundred feet above the floor. Grand 
columns adorn the sides, and the elaborate frescoes 
labove are in keeping with the artistic decoration 
k>f the place. Upon uie broad floor, between 9 and 
1 o'clock each day, assemble the wheat and com 
and pork and lata and railway kings of the town, in 
« typical American life scene of concentrated and 
i'boilingenergy,feeding thefumacein which Chicago'i 
high-pressure enterprise glows and roars. These 
gladiators have their respective '^ pits,'' or amphi- 
(theatres, upon the floor, so that they gather in 
three great group8,arouna which hundred run and 
jostle, the scene from the overlooking gallery, si 
the crowds sway and squirm, and with tneir calif 
and shouting make a deafening uproar, being t 
veritable Bedlam. These "pits " deal respectively 

> in wheat, Indian com, and pork ; while in i 

fourth space, with extensive enclosed desks, i 

regiment of telegraph operators work with nimbh 

Angers to ^eixd iI^\My^x«D^n^A^ ^i^ScAdoizuss to tin 
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outer world. H^gh upon the side of the grand hall^ 
in tiili view of aD« are hung three huge dials^whose 
tjioymg hands keep record of the momentary! 
lihanges in prices made by titie noisy and excited! 
ChroogB in uie " pits," thils giving notice of tho 
^[olinff figures for the next monUi's '< optioms '^ 
{orwheat, Indian com, and *' short ribs^^for these 
iixcitinjg transactions are largely speculative. ▲' 
l>ordering fringe of tables for samples, or fos! 
^tingy and an array of large blackboarosy beai> 
tng the figures of market quotations elsewhere^ 
enclose this animated scene. This Chicago 
f*^ Board of Trade " has witnessed some of tHe 
wildest esLcitements of America,as its shouting Mid 
at times almost frenzied groups of speculativa 
dealers in the '* pits " may make or break • 
'^ comer ;" and here in fitful fever beats the pulse 
of the great city whose exalted province it is to^ 
bed the world«r 

. XXX.— THE GREAT CITY'S LEADING 

SPIRITS. 

!DiMre is » general belief among the people cl 
iDhicagOy which is shared by a large body of 
liioughtful Americans, that the rapidly-growing 
6ity upon the bank of Lake Michigan is destined 
to become ultimately the largest and most in^ 
portant in the States. Its unrivalled advantagea 
find unexampled expansion would seem to fore* 
thadow this, for it pushes ahead with boundless 
energy, and is having an amazing accumulation of 
wealth and an astonishing development in all 
directions. Already a movement has been started 
lor bringing under tiie Chicago ixixiCDita^^^^^sci^ 
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crease the population beyond one million and 
make it probably the second American city. Tlio 
amount of business done in Ohica^ is second only 
to that of New York. It steadily attracts the 
lAurewdesfe men of the great West to take part in 
its vast and profitable enterprises, and it is in 
such a complete manner the depdt and storehouse 
for the products and the supplier for the enormous 
prairie region' around it, and for the great North* 
West and the country as far out as the Bockies and 
the Pacific, that other Western cities cannot dis- 
tdace or even hope to rival it." Yet at the same 
time so youthful is this municii)al giant and so 
ffeeenthas been its marvellous growth that scarcely 
any of the leading spirits who are making it what 
it IB were born here. Almost all came to Chicago 
After attaining manhood, being attracted by ns 
tmsiness advantages. The Kew England race 
and the New York Yankee, who is descended ^m 
New England stock, have been the chief builders 
and developers of Chica^, and are to-day its most 
prominent men in public spirit, in trade, and in 
wealth. 

1 have already referred to the Chicago trade 
In meats and provisions, and in this connexion 
described the extensive operations of the Armour 
packing; houses. This vast establishment con< 
ducts the largest annual business among the ffreat 
houses of America. Philip I). Armour, the nead 
of this enterprise of beef and pork, is in middle 
life, and was of New York ori^n, a bluff, hearty, 
and vigorous, hard-headed business man. Whether 
it be in meats or in. wheat, or in railways, or in 
anj^thing else, he is fuller imbued with the ezpan- 
aive and versatile trading spirit of Chicago, and 
is always ready for any operation, no matter how 
extensive or intricate, that presents fair oppor« 
tOBitjr for ^i^o&t^ CSV^i^ti^ ti^ '^^cMUBavees the 
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tesb merchant of America . It might bo sup 
)ci that Now York would bo the "city most 
Jy to have the largest purely mercantilo esta* 
hmont in the United States, and such was the 
5 in the last generation, when Alexander T. 
7art was the leader of trade there. But 
nged methods have come with newer people, and 
western world of America is advancmg. Chicago 
i to be in debt to New York and dopendont 
supplies. Now the Lake City is not only out 
iebt but is herself very rich and a ere* 
>r of the country further westward. Her mop* 
at princes long since cut themselves loose from 
7 X ork intermediaries and are now buyers at 
; hands, while they have a boundless and 
dly-growing region to supply. Tho leading 
sago merchant, whose house conducts the 
:c^ purely mercantile business in the coxmtrjf 
lot in the world, to-day, is Marshall Field, a 
lest man, of New England birth, who is also tne 
.Ithiest citizen of Chicago and of the entire 
ke of Illinois, having a fortune estimated at 
[X)0,000, and being the head of a great dry 
ds and miscellaneous establishment, with 
ual sales exceeding £6,000,000. His extensive 
lil mart is in State-street, and in anothor 
t of the city an entire block is occupied by Iho 
^ificont building wherein is conducted hia 
)lcsale trade, extending to tho remotest parts 
he country. Marshall Field is regarded as the 
ling Chicago merchant of the present very 
ive generation. 

"here are scores of other groat Chicago mem 
nts whose stores are architecturally imposinif 
)s that cover acres, and whose wealth and trade 
o also made them multi-millionaires. Proml* 
t among them aro the Farwella^ >N\\Ck^^\\six»SkS^ 
bably second only to t\i^t oi m-a^^. Tas^i ^»s>^ 
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in the front rank of the builders and developers of 
the great city, and one of the brothers, Charles B. 
Farwell, is United {States Senator from Illinois* 
These huge «^tore buildings are as impressive in 
Chicago as they are in New York. Many blocks 
are occupied by them in the business section— '^ 
through which runs the chief highway — ^StatM 
street. The visitor to Chicago is always impressea 
with this magnificent highway, 125 feet widej, 
!lined with splendid buildings and crowded witili 
l>usy people. This famous street owes much of 
its development to another Chicagoan, of New 
ITork birth--'Potter Palmer — who originally bought 
• frontafle of one mile upon this street, eztenaed 
and wiaened it, embellishing it with splendid 
s t ruc tur es that made it the leaaing slareet. Pfdmer^ 
who was a great sufferer by the Chicago fire, ia 
best known to the public to-^ay on account of his 
hotel, the '^ Palmer House," which is said to be 
the most profitable hotel property in the (Jnited 
States, the country of bi^ hotels, and is a remark- 
able ^rpe of the American caravanserai. Upon 
Hr. Palmer's splendid fireproof structure £500,000 
has been expended in building and decoration., 
The word '^ notel "in its broadest sense in the 
States includes much more than merely food and 
lodfipbig. It means, in addition, a sort of publio 
elub. There are extensive parlours, reception, 
reading, writing, and smoking rooms, lifts con- 
stantly running, electric call bells and lights, 
with complete attendance and messenger service ^ 
billiards, pool room, ten-pin alley, most gorgeous 
bar and barber's shop, each having a fortune in- 
vested in their decoration ; the eating rooms that 
keep goin^ from before daylight till past midnight 
witnout mterruption ; the restaurant, wine and 
coffee rooms ; an aggre^tioii ol ^\I kinds of shops 
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goixig out of doors ; news-stand, railway booking 
office, and luggage ** checking '' department ^ 
boots, coat and parcel rooms, hotel post-office^ 
telegraph station, and general telephone. Then 
there is the hotel '^ office,^' a most surprising 
bureau of odds and ends, where one can get pens. 
Ink, paper, and envelopes, cards, telegrams, and; 
letters, ci^r lights, matches, ana toothpicks, caa. 
consult directories, and ask all sorts ot questions 
about all kinds of things, and have them intelU-^ 
gently answered by that most omniscient being,;^ 
ike '^ hotel clerk/' Telegraphic stock and marketf 
*^ tickers'' and general news bulletins are convex 
niently placed to report the latest news, and par* 
ticularly the speculative market quotations, to 
cratify the thirst the guests have for such know- 
ted^f while a broker's office and special stock and 
grain exchange are invitingly open, so that an 
immediate '^ flyer " in com or pork or stocks may 
be taken. The capacious hall m front of the office 
b a news exchange for tJbe busy town, who bustle 
and talk, and give, in the swarming crowds who 
throng there, an active business air. Such is tho 
generous aggregation given in a great hotel for 
*' five dollais a day on the American plan." and 
the visitor surely gets his money's worth. 

The business activity of Chica^ is such that 
Its leading bank, the ^^ First National," at times 
does a larger banking movement than any of the 
greatest banks in J^ew York. Another of tiio 
prominent men in moving the industries of Ohi* 
cago is L. J. Gage, the banker, who manages this 
bank in its large building onPearbom-street, and 
has a force of 150 clerks to keep the accounts. 
With £600,000 capital and £200,000 surplus this 
bank has sometimes nearly £5,000,000 deposits.^ 
and will have £12,000,000 qI^^svi^ \x\.^^^ff^> 
beoidM s nut exchaxuzft bivua&MA mm "Skww X^cscsk 
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Wid London, based upon the immense eastwani 
toovvment of com and provisions on through bills 
of lading. It takes a clear head and resolute "willy 
iHtli great banking ability, to mana^ thee^i- 
dumseB and credits of such a place as Chicago ; bufe 
this bright-«yed banker inlierits from his Yankee 
ttncestry the skill that for 20 years has controlled 
Mbe banking policy of the great city, and doneveiy 
mnoh to assist its marvellous ^owth. 

Probably the best known Chicago name through- 
out America, as well as abroad^ is that of Pullman^ 
which has become a word synonymous with all the 
- phrases that describe the completest comfort in 
tailw^ travelling. Geoige M. Pullman came from 
•Kew York, and was originally a cabinetmaker, 
bis first services to Chicago being in devising in- 
genious methods for raismg its buildings, some SO 
years ago, when it was decided to place the city 
upon a nigher level in order to secure drainage, 
lie raised the buildings by putting hundreds of 
daokscrews under them, while trade went on with- 
lOut Interruption during tno process, in tnose 
days the appliances for securing the comfort of 
the railway traveller on long journeys were in 
their infancy, and the tirst ruoe attempts were 
being made to devise a sleeping coach. Mr. Pull- 
man on one occasion went into a sleeping coach 
upon a night train and laid down upon the 
berth, butdid not sleep. He was stretched out 
upon the vibrating couch for about two hours with 
eyes wide open, and in that time had struck upon 
ft new idea. When he arose and left tho train he 
had determined to develop from his brief expe- 
rience, of that inchoate sleeping berth a plan 
that was destined to expand into the completest 
and most comfortable coach for the traveller, 
eitheir awake ox sleenVm^— «» home upcm wheels. 
iJUJIjjIg ff^varal veaitt pft t^^o^^^V^^TSS.^is^ui his 
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le brain, and his first experiment was xnftdo in 
. when he turned two ordinary passenger 
hes into sleeping cars, and placed them upoB 
aight trains of the Chicago and Alton Railway 
een Chicago and St, Louis, one running 
way. He charged 2s, for a berth, and the 
night his receipts were 8s, When Pullman 
ed in Chicago permanently and began thi# 
aess. he thought himself well-to-do in tjbt 
d with a capital all told of £1,C>00. 

le development of the sleeping-car project^ 
h is the history of a busy life, shows theposai*^ 
ies of the Great West,both in the effect of th< 
th of a city and a business in the expansioo 
man, and the influence of a man in building 
y. It was not until he had run his experk 
tal coaches for about five years that Mr# 
man felt able to carry out his plan as ho had • 
ved it in his brain, and ho then built his ideal 
)ing coach. This took a year to construct, itl 
-C5, and was built in a rude shed in a railwajf 
^ara in Chicago. Ho called it the ** Pioneer,'^ 
it cost £3,000, and in it he developed his idea 
irmony, which combined comfort and luxuxyt 
attract ivenees of decoration, and when' 
hed it was regarded as a marvel far in advance 
ly railway coach construction of that dar; 
first coach is still doing daily and profitable 
upon the Pullman lines. But when it wal 
dieted, although its .fame travelled far, yet i| 
BO heavy, so wide, and so high that no rail* 
could undertake to run it, '• as it necessitated 
iting bridges and cutting off station platforiDS. 
lad a famous white elephant on his hands, hvA 
)ided his time. Suddenly President Lineohi'f 
jflination profoundly shocked the co\w\taf^-^ 
tlic funeral, with ita escot^ ol xivoxsLYevYt^^^wsi^^'^ 
was progressing from^^JojaYiVjas^^Qcc^^^^^^^^^'*'^ 
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on the way to the grave at Lincoln's nome In 
Bpringfield, the capital of Illinois. The nation 
was watching its progress, and the railways trans- 
porting the cortege were doing their best. The rail-* 
way between Chicago and Springfield asked for 
the use of the *^ Pioneer " in the funeral train. 
Xhey sent out gangs of men, and cut off the station 
blatforms, elevated the bridges, and took several 
oays to prepare the line, so tnat the coach could 
go over it, and Pullman's dream at last was 
realized. His coach of the future carried the dead 
President to his grave, and became known through^ 
out the world. A few weeks later General Grant. 
Ihe conqueror of the rebellion, had a triumphal 

Srogress from the camp to his Illinois home. Five 
ays were spent in clearing the railway between 
Detroit and Galena, where he lived, and the 
^' Pioneer '^ carried trie General over that line. 

Mr. Pullman then had the future in his own 
hands. The public had seen his coach, and the 
most distinguished men had been riding in it. 
They would be satisfied with nothing inferior, and 
the railways began demanding the coaches. The 
lines leading out of Chicago used them, and before 
long they were put upon &e Great Pacific and the 
Pennsylvania lines. The result is '' Pullman's 
Palace Car Company," which to-day has invested 
in its works and coaches nearly six millions 
iterling, and^is besides the greatest railway car- 
builder in America, furnishing all kinds ol 
equipment to railways from Canada to Texas, and 
having 1,400 of its own palace coaches running, 
to carry the first-class passengers upon 80,000 miles 
of American railw^s, stretching from the 
'Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Halifax and 
Quebec to San Francisco and the city of Mexico, 
IM well aa much more in l&or ope. These coaches 
XUB intQ evoxy city ixL^*^ ^\>&\&^, «sx^ ^^^^x u«u:lv 
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all the 'available mileage, the Wagner coaches 
npon the Vanderbilt lines being largely con* 
Btmcted after the Pullman style, and many o£ 
them built at the Pullman shops. So prosperous 
is the company that it regularly makes 8 per centj 
dividends, has a very large surplus, and a yearly 
income of about £1,200,(]00 from these coaches.! 
Besides building equipment for railways amount^ 
ing to £2,000,000 annually, and running its own 
coaches, the Pullman Company also provides fox 
excursion parties. It often happens that n 
congenial party will charter a coach or a train and 
go about the country sight-eeeing for weeks and 
months.*' They have no anxiety or trouble about 
their home upon wheels , the Pullman people 
moving them and providing for all their wants. 
One of the prominent excursion asents of the 
States who cater for the best class of sight-seeing 
travellers — ^Raymond and Whitcomb— are this year 
paying the Pullman Company about £16,000 
rental for the use of their coaches, the hiring 
being at the rate of £7 a piece per day. I have 
already described the ''Chicago Limited £xpress." 
Mr. Pullman is now preparing to equip a tnuuH 
continental train of similar character and appoint* 
ments, which will be run between New Yoi^ and 
San Francisco, a weekly train each way, reducing 
the time of transit across the Contment, now 
occupying six days, to within 100 hours. He is 
also preparing to place a train of the vestibule 
coaches upon the London, Brighton, and Soutb 
Coast Railway between London and Brightoiu 
This vestibule buffer, which has already been 
described, is regarded as a sure preventive ol 
^ telescoping " in cases of collision. 

Another Pullman enterprise will have great 
interest for English readeca. TVv^ cxscs^'vssh v» 
rsipidJIy. expanded ixxbQ ,enoraLOX»a\rasffiMik-^^^*^ 
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few years ago it became necessary to provide per- 
manent construction shops for its works near 
Chica^. The result has been the building of the 
model manufacturing town of Pullman, about 10 
miles south of Chicago, and practically a suburb of 
the great city. It has been all made within seven 
Ifears, upon a tract of land that had no inhabitants 
as late as 1880. Lake Calumet, an oval sheet of 
water, about throe miles long, is situated a short 
distance inland from Lake MicnigaD, and the Illi- 
nois Central Railway passes south from Chicago on 
its long journey to the Gulf of Mexico, a short dis- 
tance to the westward. A tract of nearly 4,000 
ftcrcs was acquired with this raiiwav running down 
Its centre, and stretching along the narrow strip 
between tne lake and the railway is the town of 
Pullman, spreading for almost two miles, with its 
fthops and parks, its ornamental grounds and coto- 
fortable homes for the operatives. Hiding down 
the line of the Illinois Central, over the flat land 
And among the succesBion of villages which have 
grown up between Chicago and Pullman,the visitor 
alights at one of the best station building seen on 
the line, and finds the new settlement m front of 
him, spreading far on either hand. There is a fine 
hotel, which is a model of artistic design and 
worthy of the largest city ; and across the park, 
with its ornamental grounds and lake ^ are seen the 
extensive shops, with their clock spire and huge 
Water tower rising high above. The Irullman town, 
like the Pullman coach, is a model of neatness and 
elegance. Flower beds and lawns front the shops, 
and the solid walls enclosing the grounds give them 
quite an English air. btrotcmng across tiie 
town from the station to Lake Calumet is a 
wide boulevard, shaded by rows of elms — the 
One Hundred And ¥Acv^ii\A\ Street in continua- 
tion of the uuxaQiicoA. ot^^t oi *^>a^ ^v^acLO 
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^and this divides the workshops from the residen* 
tial portion. Five noble avenues stretch southward 
from it, each approjpriately named after an in- 
ventor closely identihed with the varied industries 
of the place-~-Btephen6on, Watt. Fulton, Morse,' 
and Pmlman — and upon these tne cottages of tibd 
operatives are built. < 

No place in the United States has attracted 
more attention or been more closely watched 
than Pullman. Like the sleeping coach, the town 
is the development of an idea, worked out to har- 
monious and successful results by its inventor. It 
is the extension of the broadest philanthropy^ to 
the working man/based upon the strictest business 
{)rincipleB. There has been £1,500,000 invested 
in carrjdng out this] idea,and every penny is at the 
same time made to return an income. The opera-* 
tives in the first instance are employed upon wages 
paid every fortnight, and their earnings are said 
to exceed those of any other community of work? 
ing people in the United States, averaging per 
oapita (exclusive of the hij^her pay of the seneral 
management) mib per annum. THere are some 
4,000 operatives^ and the nay disbursed in money 
every fortnight is about £20,000. The companv, 
in order to secure the best return, seeks to proviae 
in the completest possible way for its people 
Their worksnope, covering about 83 acres, are cosk* 
^tracted in the most airy and healthful manner, 
and upon these about £750,000 has been ex- 
pended. An e^ual amount has been invested in 
Doilding the residential portion of the town, the 
public edifices, and in the publio works and aeco- 
ration of the place. Everything is constructed of 
brioks made upon the estate, out of clay taken 
from the bed of Lake Oalumet.The first investmeo^ 
was hi a complete sewerage ttyB»\.eTft.^\}Jia%«^*«l^ 
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a large farm tliree miles off, where it is utilized, 
and wis cost £60,000. Ttieix a complete wate^- 
worka srjrstem was derised, the pure water horn 
Lake Michig|an beisg brought in and eleyated to 
the top of a nnge water tower and reserroir, from 
which an ample supply is led into erery house in 
the town, no matter how humble. Competent 
architects and landscape gardeners skilfully laid 
out the town and built the houses, so that it is a 
gem of artistic attractiveness, with lawns and 
shade trees upon its well-paved streets, all kept in 
the best order by the company. All the snops 
where purchases are made have been collected in 
an elaborate structure called the Arcade, where 
iLe people do their shopping, fully protected from 
the weather, and a large covered market house is 
also provided, with a public hall in the upper poxw 
tion. 

Kothing is free, however, it being recognized as 
a lamentable fact that benefits got for nouiing are 
not much prized. There are nearly 1,600 cottages 
and tenements for the operative8,aDd 133 new ones 
are building.There is no compulsion exercised about 
anything, and the people may live in the town or 
elsewhere as thev see nt, so that in practice the 
town contains about 3,500 operatives who work 
for the company and about 1,000 who labour fox 
other industries in the town or elsewhere, while 
some 600 of the company's operatives live outside. 
The dwellings are let upon a monthly rental, £1 
being charged for a flat with two rooms, and 28s, 
to 3&. for flats' with three or four rooms, llie 
smallest separate house complete in itself contains 
four rooms, and this islet for £2 Bs. monthly. Ths 
best cottages occupied bv the working men fetdi 
£5, and tbe tenant usually gets a large part of thic 
back by sub-letting rooms to working men withoul 
juzuiiegjithere being ^o iQi^»x\<sVk»xka m ^bds xe^iooct* 
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rhe higiieBtr-priced cottages, occupied uBually by - 
Dfficialfiy are £9 to £10 mohtlily, and contain 10 ta • 
11 rooms, with bath, &c. Every house has both 
water and gas. Compared with tenements of 
similar character and capacity in Chicago ihm 
rentals of the latter are usually one-third to one-i 
fifth higher, with less advantages, while the ex-^' 
penses of living in Chicago are about 20 per centj 
oigher. Pullman is surrounded by a wide ex^ 
pause of agricultural land, extensively devoted to 
market gardens, and this, with the entire-freedom 
given the people to buy of whom and where they 
please, the company having no stores for the salai 
of gooas,makes'a competition among sellers to wBffi 
the cash that is in hand to be spent by the peo^e. 
which cheapens all supnliee. The dress goods and 
similar articles are sold as low as in CSiicago. 

The Arcade is fully rented, and the ooixh 
pany gets £6,000 annual return from itJ 
One of the finest theatres in the West im 
constructed in its upper portion, and all thai 
travelling companies appear here. It will hold 
1,000 people, and the aamission prices are kepv 
low. I attended a theatrical performance with an 
audience of about 700, and the house yielded £70« 
The company has provided for additional amuse* 
ments the best athletic grounds near Chicago, for 
ball playing, racing, and boating. The regattas 
and games often attract many thousands. There 
is a good library maintained for a small fee, and 
also a bank,and in its savings-fund department the 
operatives liave deposits amoimting to £45,000. 
(uiere are no saloons in the town,for no one is per* 
mitted to sell liquor^ and as an additional protect 
tion sufficient land is controlled around the out* 
skitts of the town to compel the man who must 
have spirits or beer to go neatV^ ^ tbS^^ ct?^^ *^^^\^ 
border tQ eet it. This c&xeiu\ix<&&E« ^soxs^'Oift'^'''^^^ 
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the ezoeUent sanitarv arraBsements and the vigonr 
of a working i>opiiIation largely composea of 
people in the prime of life, makes the town an ab- 
normally healthy place. It has for its 10,000 
people only four physicians and one funeral pur- 
veyor, and they say that more could not earn a 
living, for the annual death-rate is onlv eight ia 
IJOOO compared with 22 in Chicago. Yet birais «l 
the rate of 400 in a year, combined with the influx 
of new airivals, show how the census will expand^ 
for new houses are built in accordance with the 
general comprehensive plan as the increase of 
population may require. The householder has no 
care for streets,water, gas. drainage^garbage.or fov 
the lawns and trees, as tnese are aU loo£da after 
by the company, which thus stands in place td 
and does even more than the ordinazy Axn^oaa 
town govenunent, besides having .its affairs bf 
comparably better managed. There is throughout 
Pullman an air of artistic harmony and neatness 
that is ver^ attractive ; while the operatives and 
their families appear in a far bettor condition^ 
and look as if they were of an improved class 
compared with those usually seen in factoij 
towns. Schools and churches are provided, and 
one church — ^the Presbyterian — is an ex(|uisitely 
beautiful building that fits as a gem into the 
picture. The various secret and charitable 
societies that have so gonerallv spread over the 
States, such as the Odd Fellows, Knights ol 
IHrthias, and others, all flourish, li the content 
of the working men can be secured by good trea^ 
ment and pleasant surroundings, then the inhabk 
tants of tms model town ought to be supremely 
happy. The great Corliss steam engine, lookisg 
li^e two enormous Cornish pumps, whicn was SQ 
znuoh admiiod es it mo^^dtli^ vajst aggregation ol 
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osition in 1876, has been transported to this 
lace, and stands in the centre ' of the extensiye 
'orkshops^umishingthe motive power which turns 
at £6,000 worth of completed work every dajr.The \ 
imy of oj^ratives who serve around it are in no 
'ay restricted in thoujght or action outside th€ 
hopSy either in politics or reli|pion, in thelx 
abits or amusements, or as to where or how they 
spend their earnings, which (less their rexit)^are 
Iways paid every fortnipiht in cash. When 
liesq wonderful industrial and philanthropic 
ssults, achieved upon the bank of Jjake G^umet 
y one of the leading men of Chiosffo. are con* 
idered. it seems almost a miracle that has been 
Toughi, even in this rapidly developing Western 
:>antry, in thus^ turning an uninhabited prabris 
)to a populous, industrious, and attractive town 
ithin the short $pace of seven y<eaEB« 



XXXI.---THB LAKE SHORE ROUTB. 
There are half-a-dozen *' trunk lines '* of rail- 
vy leading from Chicsgo to the Atlantic 8e»* 
*BTdf and competing for what is known as the 
through traffic.'' Their xxianagers are the maoi* 
ilators of ^< cut rates,'' and the mysterious 
>alers in *' rebates," whose operations tell so 
arkedlyon the prices of railway shares at the 
ook Exchange^ To check and control them the 
iter^tate Commerce Law waa passed, but 
ey have managed already in its brief esdstenoe 
ace last April to elude most of its stringent pro* 
sions. The main artery of the traffic eastward 
am Chicago is the Vanderbilt ttjiVwvj «^'*fisw^ 
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tween Jjakes Michigftn and Erie, and on Dbtu sides 
of the latter lake to the State of New York. The 
best known of these lines is the '^ Lake Shore 
route/' or, to be precise, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway, laid across the flst 

prairie land of Michigan and Lidiana, and upon 
the southern shore of LcJce Erie, through Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, 540 miles from Onicago to Buffalo. 
It is constructed upon almost strai^t lines over a 
rich agricultural region, but with scant scenic at* 
tractions. For hundreds of miles the trains cross 
the monotonous prairies, varied only by the savan- 
nahs and ravines of the streams, and the frequent 
villages of almost universal wooden houses. The 
surface at times is gently rolling, and there are 
patches of timber, usually of modem growth. The 
chief town of Northern Indiana — South Bend-^-is 
passed, getting its name from the sweeping 
southern bend of the St. Joseph River, on wnicE 
it is built. This stream flows for about 250 miles, 
rising in Michigan, and, after making a grand cir- 
cuit down into Indiana, goin^ back cig&in, and 
finallv debouching into Lake Michigan. The town 
has busy factories, and is the seat of several 
flourishing Roman Catholic institutions, generally 
of French origin. Some distance to the southward 
is the Maumee River, which we have already met 
at Fort Wayne, and flowing eastward it broadens 
into a capacious bay at the head of Lake Erie. We 
cross into Ohio, ana a few miles from the lake 
reach Toledo^ a thriving port, built upon both 
sides of the Miaumee River and Bay. which make a 
good harbour. This energetic moaem reproduc- 
tion of the ancient Spanish city has for its chiel 
newspaper a sprightly sheet known as the Toledo 
Made, There axe e^t^Y^ive railway connexions 
and a large com tcade« ttOl)»t«li^i^:s ^ ^<^i»ss^ ^\n^«c 
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tors looming up in the haze oversnaaowing the 
borders of the harbour. The industries of Toledo 
have also had an impetus from the recent piping 
to the'^ity of the natural s&b from the ^as wells ol 
North-Westem Ohio, not far away. The Maumee 
Biver, like most of tnese earlier western outposts 
of colonization, can tell sad stories of Indian mas- 
sacre, and upon the island at the entrance to the 
harbour— ^now a pleasant park — dark deeds were 
done in the colonial wars. 

Eastward from Toledo jhe railway soon reaches 
Lake Erie, and is laid upon its edge, almost at the 
water level, the breakers rolling in upon a narrow 
beach. Erie is the most southern of the five great 
lakes,and the smallest of the group above Niagara. 
It is elliptical in form, about 240 miles long, and 
covers nearly 10,000 square miles,its surface being 
565ft. above the ocean level,and S^ft. above Lake 
Ontario, this descent being made by the Niagara 
Biver. It is a very shallow lake, the depth 
rarely exceeding 120ft.,excepting at the lower end, 
and this shallowness causes it to be easily dis- 
turbed. Because of this and the scarcity of good 
harbours, it is the most dangerous of all the lakes 
to navi^te. Long-continued storms, with the 
wind seUing from one extremity of the lake to 
the other, pile up the waters, and have disastrous 
effects upon the land to leeward. From this cause 
the lower portions of Buffalo, at the foot of tibe 
lake, sometimes suffer serious damage. The 
bottom is a light clayey sediment, rapidly aociunu* 
lated from the wearing away of the shores, com- 
posed largely of clay s&ata. The loosely aggregated 
products of the disintegrated strata are frequently 
seen along the coasts, forming high cliffs that 
extend back into elevated plateaus, through which 
the rivers cut deep chami^l^) wA^^ ^^tb^^c^v 
Uking uff tHiQ earthy xnaUixBiift* ^«,Taai^^\j«S«v^ 
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often for Ions distances from the land. Eastward 
from Toledo the surface of the plateau gradually 
rises, and a terrace, becoming steadily ^|eher, is 
formed, that ultimately makes a bold bluff along 
the coast, which at Cleveland is 100ft. high. 
Throuffh tne precipitous cliffs thus bordering the 
lake the streams cOme rushing down in falls and 
torrents, and the Vermilion and some other small 
rivers pass through ravines of wild beauty. Toledo, 
Sandusky, Cleveland, Erie, and Dunkirk are 
harbours along the Lake Shore route, mostly 
made by the artificial improvement of the mouths 
of rivers. Yet the Maumee at Toledo is the largest 
stream flowing into the southern coast of the lake, 
for it receives no rivers of importance, and drains 
bat a narrow margin of countiy. Lake Brie carries 
an enormous commerce of great value, more, in 
fact,than any of the others, yet it has no romances 
nor any pretensions to beautv. 

The railway, going some distance Inland, croeses 
the head of Sandusky Bay upon a long trestle 
bridge, giving a distant view of the entrance to 
the harbour, the spires and elevators of the town, 
and the shipping. The shores are low, and the 
line curves gradually around, and runs among 
the savannahs on the eastern bank down to a 
station on the edge of the citv. This low-lying 
and liquid-looking region is without attractions 
of scenety, but they have not inaptly given one of 
the suburban stations among the waters and 
lagoons the name of Venice. Vineyards are 
planted on these fiat and sunny shores, and it is 
one of theprolific srape-growing sections of the 
States. The grand bay, 20 miles long and hi 
places six miles wide, attracts much commerce, 
especially with Canada, and Sandusky is a leading 
town in the mohUMl^JC^^asi^ tA V^K^xd woods and the 
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%y is laid upon the level and gradnallj rising 
atoau towards Cleveland, but without giving 
uch o|'{>ortunity to view the lake on account ox 
:o intervening groves of trees. One of the 
■anches of the railway, about 36 miles west 
' Cleveland, passes tne leading educational 
undation or Northern Ohio — Oberlin College-— 
imed in memory of the noted French philan- 
Topist, and founded in 1833 by the descendants 

tne Puritan settlers of this region to carry out 
leir idea of thorough equality. It aamits 
udents without distinction of sex or colour, 
id occupies eight commodious buildings, having 
'er 1,500 pupils, almost equally divided oetween 
le sexes. 

The train finally glides down grade into the 
vine of a tributary of the Cuyahoga river, and 
it to the Cleveland station upon the lake shore 

front of the city. This is the chief city of 
orthem Ohio, 620 miles west of Kew York, and 
le most attractive upon Lake Erie, its command- 
g situation upon a high bluff fallins oS preoipi- 
usly to the edge of the water miucing the site 
ost charming. It is embowered in trees, in- 
uding many elms, and hence delights in the 
>];mlar title of :the '< Forest City.'' K is usually 
rgely enveloped in black coal smoke, and its 
reets and soils on slight provocation produce a 
-eam-coloured, powdery dust — ^unpleasant at- 
ibutes, but showing that the city has extensive 
anufaoturing industries and a large street tri^c. 
bre crooked Cuyahoga river flows with wayward 
urse down a deeply washed and winding ravine, 
id this, with the^ tributary ravines of some 
:ialler streams, is packed with mills and 
undries, whose very live chimneys kee^ tK^ 
isiness district constantl'y \w\^Gt ^ c5v<3^^ ^V^ 
loke. A dozen' railways, \?it\l^•\l'e^t«Vf^^^2ai% 
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arms, run in all directions through these ravines, 
and their locomotives^ also belching smoke, add to 
the din and dirt. Hi^h above au,' the city has 
spanned the ravine with a grand stone viaduct 
nearly a mile lon^, and costing half-a-million 
sterling, and from it one can look down into the 
black hives bordering the river, where the grimy 
yet profitable business is conducted that has done 
80 much towards making Cleveland progressive 
and wealthy. Further up are acres of timber yards, 
and here also are located the works of the 
Standard Oil Company, the powerful combina- 
tion controlling the American petroleum trade, 
most of whose magnates have their homes at Cleve- 
land. They manage one of the greatest American 
monopolies, and the 63,000 oil wells of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere that have been and are now 
producing the fluid render them constant tribute. 
It was Moses Cleaveland, a shrewd yet unsatis- 
fied Puritan of the town of Windham, Connecti- 
cut, who migrated to what was then known as the 
" Western Iteserve " by a long and toilsome 
journey beyond the Alleghanies in 1796. His party 
came through New York State and embarked on 
Lake Erie, landing on the southern shore. They 
explored the coast, and, selecting the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga as a good place to locate, Moses sent 
word back that thev had found a spot *' on the 
bank of Lake Erie wnich was called by my name, 
and I believe thA child is now bom that mav live 
to see that place as large as old Windham." 
*' That place '' has grown far boyond his wildest 
dream, for Clevelana now has 200,000 people, the 
canals and railways having done the worK of ex- 
pansion during the last h^f-centuij. One of the 
not very aged antiquaries of this yet youthful 
city has been delving into the records of the past 
to find out wVBb^ \7^A ^<^ Sss£GCk.^^i»^^c%^Qii i]>i 
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dnoihff several of the prominent townsmen to mal:e 
their homes at Cleveland. He has discovered the 
following : — " One man on his way further west 
was laid up with the ague, and had to stop ; 
Another ran out of money, and could get no 
further ; another had been to St Louis and wanted 
to get back home, but saw a chance to make 
money in ferrying people across the river ; another 
had (200 over and started a bank ;: while 
yet another thought he could make a living by 
manufacturing ox-yokes, and he stayed.'' He con- 
tinues ; — '' A man with an agricultural eye would 
look at the soil and kick his toe into it, and then 
would shake his head and declare that it would 
not grow white beans — ^but he knew not what this 
toil would bring forth ; his hope and trust was in 
beans, he wanted to know them more, and wanted 
potatoes, com, oats, and cabbage, and he knew 
not the future of Euclid-avenue." The centre of 
Cleveland is the Monumental Park, a pretty open 
space of 10 acres, laid out with fountains, monn- 
ments, and gardens, and a little lake, and inter- 
lected at ri^t angles by two broad streets. One 
of these is Spperior-street, the chief business high- 
way of the city. The other leads down to the eS^e 
of the bluflf on Lake Erie, where the steep slope ib 
made into a pleasure ground, with fountains and 
flower-beds, and a fine outlook over the lake, 
marred, however, by the ever-present locomotives 
shunting their trains at the water's edge beneath 
one's feet, and sending up prodigious quantities of 
smoke ana soot. Far out under the lake is bored 
the waterworks tunnel, as at Chicago. 

From a comer of the Monumental Park extends 
far away to the eastward the famous residential 
street of Cleveland, of which its people ace «j^ 
proud — Euclid-avenue. They de^en^^^ x^-^gst^^J^ 
B8 the bandBomeet street in Ameti^^^VaxTkO cJO&Kt 
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city OMi allow anything like it in the comuned 
magnilioence of houses and grounds. It is a broad 
and level avenue of about 15(St. width, with a mode- 
rately wide roadway and stone footwalks^bordered 
Sr lawns and shaded b;^ grand rows of elms. On 
ther hand a light railing marks the boundary be- 
tween the highway and the private grounds. For 
almost two miles tlie street is bordered 'by stately 
residences, each surroimded by ample lawns and 
gardens, ^e stretch of grass ana flowers and 
foliage extending back IQOft. to 400ft. from the 
street to the houses. Embowered in foliage^ and 
with every delight of garden and lawn, seen in all 
directions, this grand avenue makes a delightful 
driveway and promenade. Upon the northern side 
of this splenaid street live the millionaires of 
Cleveland, who have expended not a little of the 
profits of their railways, mines, oil refineries, and 
mills for the adornment of their luxurious dwell* 
ings and the ornamentation of their city. On the 
southern side the houses are less pretentious* 
This street is in one^^ way a reproduction of the 
avenue of the Champs Elys^, but with more at* 
tractions in the architecture and surrounding of 
the bordering rows of palaces. Each resident 
vies with his neishbours in keeping up the grandeur 
of the street, ana here live the wealthy men who 
rival those of Chicago in controlling the commeroa 
of the lakes* It requires plenty of room to givo 
each man in the heart of a city from two to 10 
acres of lawns and gardens around his house, but 
they have done it nere with eminent success. In 
one of these Cleveland palaces, surrounded by a 
miniature park, grandly yet comfortably lives 
Benator Henry fe. jPayne, a leading proprietor of 
the Standard Oil Company, and prominent Ohio 
Democrat, wbo \a %».\d -^ bald the costliest of the 
Iiigh-prioed seato ^ ^ii^Xi\yowt ^^x^ss^ ^ viSMa^ a.\ii»i 
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rican Oongress. Cleveland's pride 16 Budlid* 
ftvenue, and to got a home tnere is among the 
bighest ambitions of her people. This noted 
stn^t. several miles out, leads to the attractive 
Lake View Cemetery, where on the highest part of 
bhe elevated plateau are the grave ana monument 
[>f James A. Garfield, the assassinated President* 

Eastward from Cleveland the Lake Shore route 
^adually rises above the Lake Erie level and passes 
h short distance inland from the coast. The southern 
»hore of the lake is a broad terrace at an elevation 
yt 80ft. to 100ft. above the water, while seven^l 
niles inland there is another and somewhat higher 
plateau. Each sharp declivity appears to have 
i>een at one time the actual shore of the lake, 
rhen its surface was much higher than now. The 
>Qter plateau, having once been the bottom of titie 
ake, is level, and haa thus aided railway construe* 
;ion| for the line is laid many miles along it and 
it a considerable distance inland, the hasy blue of 
ihe freshwater ocean bein^ occasionallv visible 
through openings in the timber, or down the 
ravines deeply cut into the tableland .by.;!^a 
HTOoked yet attractive rivers over which, ilwr -rail* 
vav passes upon airy bridges. After moving 
twiftly among the vineyards plentifull}r planted 
lear Cleveland, the station of Mentor is passed, 
2S miles from the oity^ where, in a modest hou8€ 
lot far from the railway, President Garlield Hved. 
V few miles beyond the Grand River runs, through 
i deep and picturesque ravine, across which a higl: 
daduct carries the line, and here is the town oi 
Painesville^recallin^ the memory of Thomas Paine. 
STumerous flourishing villages kto passed, some 
ihowing evidence of manufacturing activity, and 
)ach having its railway leading from the Coal nelds 
K> the southward, to bring chQ&^iM^« k«k*0&^ 
Mrder bfftw00n Ohio asod r^unn^^^^ ^ 
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proached, the train halts a moment at Conncaut 
on the bank of a wide and deep ravine formed by s 
small river. Upon this little stream in 1796 landed 
from Lake Erie the earliest settlers from Conneo- 
ticnt who came into l^Jorthem Ohio. It is called 
sometimes the " Plymouth of the Western Re- 
serve," but is only a moderate village, showing 
that the migratory spirit of the colonists led most 
of them to seek better locations elsewhere. 

The '* Keystone State " has a projecting comez 
thrust out to the lake between Ohio and New York. 
«ving it about 40 miles of ooast line and a gooa 
harbour at the city of Erie, so that the railway soon 
crosses the border into Pennsylvania. The line 
has plenty of goods traffic, and the pungent 
odour of the passing oil tank ^ars shows the 
proximity of the petroleum fields which lie behind 
the hills that loom up towards the south-east 
and send out nmnerous railways to the lake ports. 
Erie county, in Pennsylvania, presents a view of 
broad farms and big bams upon its almost level 
surface near the lake, and we soon run into the 
city of Erie among the rows of wooden houses 
that make its outer edge, as they do the chief part 
of most of the towns borderini^ the lake. It ii 
built upon the plateau extending back from tha 
bluff fronting the water, and its proximity to the 
coal and oil fields, with the railway and watei 
navigation facilities, have made it an important 
centre of manufactures and commerce. Tne Erie 
harbour is the best on the lake, being enclosed bj 
the natural formation of Presque Isle. Ijina 
in front of the city and formerly a peninsula ; and 
it has been additionally protected by a breakwater, 
so that there is a natural basin a mile wide ana 
nearly four miles long. There are large docks and 
eievatorSy and exterXi^v^^ ^axo^gjements for trans- 
Ahipment betweeu ^ew»\ wck.\ x^a^wvj^ ^s^^B^nit 
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LtitieB ot timber, coals, com, ana ores pass 
agh the town. The. French were the early 
ers here and built the Fort de la Presque 
in 1749, and their industrious successors under 
ricap auspices now number 40,000. 
rou^h a region of orchards and vineyards the 
> Snore route passes quickly east of Erie, 
IS the narrow strip of Pennsylvania, to the 
er line of New York, and enters Chatauaua 
ty. This was the land of the " Chats,^' a 
ike tribe of Indians, to whom the French gave 
name because their region also abounded in 
cats. They were called m their own parlance 
^ Fries,'' or the tribe of the cat, and hence 
^ the lake. Three centuries ago they were a 
^ formidable tribe and could muster 2,000 
iors ; but frequent wars decimated them, and 
.656 the Iroquois attacked and almost 
[lilated them, the remnant being ultimately 
rjjorated with the Senecas of New York. They 
bited the shores of the lake and the Kiaffara 
r. Across Chatauqua there is a hi^h ridge, 
bhe surface between it and Lake Erie is almost 

and very fertile. Just south of the most 
kted portion of this ridge is the noted 
auqua Lake, a charming sheet of water 18 
s long and elevated 730it. above Lake Erie. 

narrowness of the watershed is shown by 
elevated body of water draining away from 
into the Alleghany Kiver, which flows south-^ 
I to form the Ohio Itiver at Pittsburff. These 
orways make boat navigation possn>le from 
Gulf of Mexico to within 10 miles of Lake 
This region is a popular summer resort, 
the '^ Chatauqua Assembly '' has establishea 
) a unique method of attractiti^cxQ^^^VrK>^ 
ring-place. They have open^ \Vx^ *•*" ^xsasaosst 
ol of PhiJoflophy," a college oi ^^ \^«t^ 
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arts, with a faculty gathered from the teachers of 
some of the leading American Universities. Upon 
this are engrafted schools of theology, music, and 
art, and regular series of lectures are given 
throughout the season. The Aisembly enclosure 
has a fine position fronting the lake, and besides 
the finreat notel there are 1,500 tents and cottages 
of all kinds, some being costly structures. There 
is an elaborate boat-landing, with a chimo of bells 
in its tower, and a model of Palestine on the lake 
shore assists the theological student. A natural 
glen which runs up into the higher grounds back 
from the lake has at its upper end been roofed 
over, and this makes the great Assembly-hall, 
where 5,000 people can sit and listen to the 
lectures. This is the Ghatauquans' '' Liberty* 
hall," and not far away are the *< Hall of 
Philosophy,'' a Grecian structure of wood used 
for smaller meetings, the ** College of Arts," and 
other similar buildings. It is said that 50,000 
people will attend during the season^ and often 
^,000 to 30,000 are there at one time, mainly 
gathered from the most intelligent elements in 
the American churches, with young ])eople pre- 
dominating. They v&ry instruction with amuse- 
ment, and what is known as the '' Chatauqua 
idea '' has been imitated at several other places in 
the States. But none have selected a more 
charming location, although the varied Indian 
meanings of the word ** Chatauqua " — ^the " place 
of easy death," and the ** foggy place " (from the 
mists arising from the lake) are thought to have 
been premonitions of some of the abstruscness of 
the present race of philosophers. The hills 
surrounding Chatauqua loom up as we passthrough 
Dunkirk, another harbour on Lake £rie with a 
town of 5,000 i^^o^l^) ^hich is a terminal of the 
Erie Railwa:^ • '^"^^ vvbTic^«swsv» \^x<iSi. ^1^« land 
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continues 1>eyond, and the railway gradualhr 
turns northward around Lake £rie's eastern end, 
though descending nearer its level. The Canadian 
shore can he dimly seen across the water, as the 
lake narrows towards its narrow outlet into 
Niagara River, and we soon run over the meadows 
and wator-<*.our8es and in among the elevators and 
factories and mass of railway terminals surround- 
ing Buffalo. 

This great city of Western New York has had a 
career coeval with the present century, having 
been founded in 1801. In early history it was 
mainly a military post^ and did not assume com^ 
mercial importance until after the opening of the 
£rie Canal. The growth afterwards was rapid^ 
for its eligible position at the point where the 
lake commerce had to connect with the canal and 
the railways leading to the seaboard have given 
full scope to its enterprise and made Buffalo a 
large and wealthy city. The country immediatelv 
surrounding is grid ironed by railroads and their 
yards, shops, freight-houses, timber piles, ele* 
vators, cattle pens, and otherparaphemalia,si)read 
along the water front and the sinuosities of 
Buffalo creek and over broad stretches of the 
level land behind. There are 250.000 people 
fathered in this industrious city, and tne extensive 
commerce is varied by iron manufactures, brew- 
ing, and other works, but the railroad and canal 
business seems to overshadow everything else. 
Buffalo has wide, tree-lined streets, and fine 
public and private buildings, and the observer 
will soon recognize it as a handsome city. It 
fatts also an ambition beyond the mere money'* 
making that results from trade, for the prominent 
people have got far enough ahead in their accumu- 
lations of wealth to cultivate ^^^<qXK5^ \a.^^<^ 
und they aredoingthis with eTi^xgj,\i«^V2a%^%ws^ 
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of attractiye parks, connected hj Douieyaras 
planted with rows of thrifty young elms. In the 
newer parts of the town the level surface is filled 
with ornamental houses, some of them most 
expensively constructed and elaborately adorned. 
The residents in these houses, as is generally the 
case in American cities, like to show their build- 
ings and grounds to tne public, for the well-kept 
lawns and gardens are fully open to view, and 
many of them are entirely unenclosed. Delaware- 
avenue thus bordered is one of the finest streets. 

But probably the place most worth seeing in 
Buffalo is the little park out at the edge of Jjoke 
Erie, where it discharges into the Niagara River. 
The flat surface at the verge of the water is occu- 
pied by the basins and narbour that make the 
banning of the Erie Caned, and alongside is a 
rauway, its swift trains contrasting with the 
deliberate movements of the canal barges that are 
starting on the long, plodding journey to carry 
their com cargoes across New York State to the 
Hudson Eiver. Alongside the railway a steep 
bluff rises about 60ft., and this continues around 
along the bank of Niagara Biver, where it is 
crowned by an earthwork surrounding the remains 
of Old Fort Porter, a dilapidated stone relic of 
bygone times. A couple of superannuated field- 
pieces stand here, with their muzzles pointing 
across the river towards Canada, but otherwise 
the place looks peaceful. A company of troops 
are at this post, it is supposed to keep watch upon 
Fort Erie over on the Canadian side, a lew 
hundred yards away, but they were engaged in th( 
harmless pastime of playing football for th 
delectation of the nursemaids and children of tb 
neighbourhood. To keep watch upon this portic 
of tne border \a no^* «kNcrg \^iJwst\Ksvia duty jn 
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quarters of a century, and not even an smeute, 
since, about 20 years ago, the restless Fenians 
conceived the Hibernian idea of achieving the 
independence of Ireland by making a foray upon 
Canada. Then the troops were numerous all about 
here — the redcoats on the opposite shore and the 
bluecoats at Fort Porter. Both armies were, 
however, ouiet spectators of the Fenian raid, for 
no sooner nad the invading force embarked on a 
vessel and got well out upon the lake than the 
American revenue steamer at this station swooped 
down upon them, and captured the whole party 
before they had made a landing on the other side. 
Upon the plateau adjacent to the fort extensive 
improvements in the way of building barracks are 
now beins made, so that the post can, if necessary, 
accommodate a considerable body of men. From 
the edge of the blufif there is an admirable view, 
far away over Buffalo Harbour, with its pro- 
tecting breakwater, and the broadexpanse of Lake 
Erie beyond. To the right hand the Canadian 
shore is spread out at one's feet, and down the 
Kiagara Biver the lighttrueses of the International 
Bailway-bridge span the swift current and the Erie 
Canal alongside, its draw opening and closing for 
the passage of steamboats. Into the narrow river 
sweeps the entire drainage of the great lakes, an 
enormous volume of water, right in the centre of 
which the city has plantea a crib to tap the 
current for its water supply. This vast mass of 
water fiows northward with a speed of six or seven 
miles an hour to fioon pour over ^Niagara Falls, 20 
miles away« 
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XXXn.-"THK FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

The original Americana — the Ked Indiaiuh- 
first looked upon the world's greatest oati 
gave the best idea of it in the name,the '^ Thn 
of Waters.'' Father Hennepin, the first white 
who saw it| impressively said/* The universe 
not afford its parallel." Upon Charles Die 
the first and enduring effect, instant and lasi 
of the tremendous spectacle was '' Peace — pea 
mind, tranquillity, calm recollections of the d 
great thoughts of eternal rest and happinc 
tJpon Professor l^dall it had a sanative effect; 
** quickened by the emotions there aroused,- 
says, " the blood sped exultingly through 
arteries, abolishing introspection, clearing 
heart of all bitterness, and enabling one to tl 
with tolerance, if not with tendemess.on the i 
relentless aud unreasonable foe." It is a difEi 
task to describe the Falls of Niagara, and 
attempt it without drawing ujxm romance 
poetry, for In most men It inspires both. ' 
vast *' Thunder of Waters " is equally imprea 
both upon sight and hearing, and Is one of the 
great natural curiosities that are not disappoin 
at first sight. This view usually comes to most 
servers from the airy suspension bridge thr 
across the chasm just below the American I 
iriiioh idves an ides^ oi ^*)ckd >r\lci\^ ^a^Atact i 
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glance. From this bridge, and from the Canada 
side, the whole scene is bofore you, and the im<« 
pression is quickly given that no description can 
exaggerate Niagara. 

No setting in the way of charms of natural 
scenery is provided for this jewel. The Niagara 
river flows northwards from Lake Erie through a flat 
plain,the shores being heavily timbered. The level 
of that lake is 564ft. above the sea» and the river, 
in its tortuous course of about 36 miles to Lake 
Ontario, descends 333ft., leaving the level of the 
latter lake still 231ft. above the sea. More than 
half the fresh water on the entire globe->the whole 
enormous volimie from the vast lake region of 
Is orth America — pours through this narrow chamiel 
from Lake Erie, with swift current for a couple of 
miles, but afterwards having somewhat gentler 
speed ap the channel broadens and is divided into 
two parts bv Grand Island. Below this it reunitea 
into a hrosJa stream, sluggishly flowing westward, . 
the surface covered with small, low, wooded islets. 
About 15 miles from Lake Erie, the river narrows 
and the rapids begin, their current descending 
with steadily increasing velocity. Above the Falls 
for almost a mile, these rapids flow with great 
speed, and in this distance descend 52ft., their 
ohannel being divided by Goat Island, just at the 
brink of the falls, where the river makes a rij^t- 
angled bend from the west back to north. This 
island separates the waters, although nine-tenths 
of the current probably goes over the Canadian 
fall, which the sharp bend in the river curves into 
horseshoe form. This fall is about 158ft. high, 
while the height of the American fall is 16St. 
The two cataracts make a diagonal line across the 
river, ending in a curve on the western side, and 
dpread out to a breadth of about 4^*1^^^.^^ ^^"^^ 
wooded bank of Goat Maivd)'7}\iLOk««^«2t^<^^^c:^ssok., 
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oooapving abont one-fourth of the dislanoe, 86 
that the American fall is about 1,100ft. wide aiicl 
the Oanadian fall twice that breadth, the actQid 
line of the descending waters on the latter being 
much longer than the width of the river by reason 
of its curving form. Just below the oataraot. th^ 
Niagara river is contracted to barely 1,000ft., 
winding to about 1,250ft. beneath the suspensioa 
bridge. On both sides the river banks rise per* 
pendicularly to the level of the top of the falla« 
and for seven miles below ,the gorge is thus carvea 
out^ becoming deeper and deeper as the lowet 
rapids descend towards Lewiston, and in some 
places being contracted within very narrow limits. 
Two miles below the falls the river is barely 800ft. 
wide, and at the outlet of the Whirlpool, a mill 
farther down, where another sharp right-angled 
bend is made, the enormous current is coQtraoted 
witlun a space of less than 250ft. In the distance 
of seven miles, these Lower Rapids descend about 
104ft., and then, assuming a gentler current, the 
Niagara river flows a few miles further northward 
to Lake Ontario. 

Ninety thousand millions of cubic feet of water 
are estimated as pouring over Niagara every hour, 
and this vast current, steadily wearing away the 
rooks over which it descends, has during past ages 
excavated the gorge through which the Lower 
Rapids flow. The surface of the land, which at 
Lake Erie is low and scarcely rises above the level 
of its waters, gradually becomes more elevated 
towards the north, till near Lewiston it is about 
40ft. above Lake Erie. The general northern 
course of the Niagara river is thus in the direc- 
tion of the ascent of this moderately-inclined 
Slane. Beyond this the surface makes a sudden 
escent towards Lake Ontario of 260ft. down to a 
plateau* uponvfbioVia\.aTi^\jft\i\a^'^wv\S&A 4j3im* 
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rioan eide of the river and the village of Queenston 
on the Oanadiai) side. There is thus formed a bold 
terrace looking out upon Ontario, from which it is 
seven miles away, and from the foot of the terrace 
the surface descends gently 120ft. to the lake 
shore. The gorge through which the river flows is 
360ft. deep at this terrace. During the brief time 
that observations have been made great fragments 
of rocks have been repeatedly carried down by the 
current, thus causing not only a recession of the 
cataract, but also decided changes in its appeal^ 
ance. Table Kock, once a striking feature of the 
Canadian shore, has wholly disappeared, and last 
spring huge masses of rock fell down which caused 
a fur^er recession on the Canadian bank. During 
45 years past the New York State Geologists have 
been closely watching these changes, and the aver* 
age rate of recession is about a foot annually. In 
the sketch made by Father Hennepin,when he saw 
the falls in 1678,there was a striking feature which 
has entirely disappeared, a third- fall on the Cana^ 
dian side, facing the line of tho main cataract, and 
caused by a large rock that turned the divided fall 
in this direction. This rock fell during the last 
century. The rate,however,at which changes occur 
is not uniform. For several years there may be no 
apparent change, and then the soft underlying 
strata being gradually worn away, great masses oi 
the upper and harder formations fall down, 
causing noticeable changes in a brief period. 
At tiie present location of the cataract, sheets 
of hard limestone rock cover the surface of 
the country, and form the edge of the falls to 
about 80ft. or 90ft. depth. Under this are shaly 
layers extending to the foot of tho cataract. 
All tho strata slope gently downward again&t 
the river current at the rate ol xOowvX. ^^V^. "^^ ^ 
mijtf. Id the ranida above tii^ l^W^ >\vi\\mQ:^H*^'^^ 
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strata ftre piled one over the other, till about 50ft. 
more is added to the formation, when all disap^ 
pear under the outcropping edges of the next 
series above, composed of shales and marls. 
Through these piles of strata the river has worked 
its way back, receding probably most rapidly | 
where, as at present, the lower portion of the 
cutting was composed of soft beds, which, being 
hollowed out, let down the harder strata above, 
The effect of the continued recession must be to 
diminish the height of the falls, both by the rising 
of the river bed at their base, and by the slope of 
the surmounting limestone strata to a lower level. 
The geologists say that a recession of two miles 
further will cut away both the hard and the soft 
layers, and the cataract will then become almost 
stationary on the lower sandstone formation, with 
its height reduced to about 80ft. This prospec- 
tive diminution in the attractions of Niagara 
might be startling were it not estimated that it 
cannot be accomplished for some 12,000 years. 
Till then the grand cataract will probably con- 
tinue the chief American attraction for foreign 
visitors. 

But, grand as the falls are, Niagara's interest 
does not concentrate upon them alone. There 
are other spectacles — the islands scattered among 
the rapids — their swiftly-flowing foaming current 
rushing along — the remarkable gorge l^low the 
cataract, a chasm through which the river cuts ita 
way for miles, its torrent making the lower and 
grandest rapids running into the whirlpool basin 
with its terrific swirls and eddies. These join in 
tnaking Niagara's colossal exhibition, and present 
specimens of scenery drawn from everywhere, over 
woiRh come the rainbows, and the brilliant green 
ana-TMe tints, aa emti wia cV^sl^I \i^on spray and 
wkter give liebfe wi^ ^\>^qw * K.^^^^ v^ ^2)2^ \& 
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given the idea of the resistless powers of Nature 
and of the elements which is sublimity itself. No 

§lace is better fitted for geological study, and by 
ay or night the picture presents constant changes 
of view,exerting the most powerful influence upon 
the human mind. Goat Island, between the two 
falls, is the most interesting place, covering with 
the adjacent islets about 60 acres, and it was long 
a favourite Indian cemetery. Efforts have been 
made to romantically rebaptize it as Iris Island, 
but it nevertheless keeps the old name^ given it 
from the goats kept there by the ori^nal white 
settlers. It was from a ladder 100ft. high, elevated 
upon the lower bank of this island near the edge 
o! the Canadian fall, that Sam Patch in 1829 suc- 
cessfully jumped down the falls of Niagara. Not 
content with this exploit, he afterwards made a 
higher leap of 125ft. at the falls of the Genesee 
river at Bochester, in New York State, was 
drowned, and his body never was recovered. From 
the American side a bridge leads to Goat Island, 
which is carefully preserved to exhibit all the 
wonders of the falls. At its upper point is the 
bar extending up the river channel j dividing the 
American from the Canadian rapids. On the 
American side a footbridge leads to the pretty 
little Luna Island standing at the brink of the 
cataract and dividing the waters. The narrow 
channel between these two islands makes a minia- 
ture waterfall, under which is the " Cave of the 
Winds." Here the visitor goes " under Niagara," 
for the space behind the waterfall is hollowed out, 
and amid the spray and the rushing winds an 
idea can be got of the efifect produced by the 
mreater cataracts. Here are seen the rainbows 
formed by the sunlight on the spray in complete 
circles ; and the cave, which is fully IQQftt* ^=^^^\ 
And is recessed as far into ttk^d-^i^SLoV^^^scS.. 
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gives an excellent example of the unaermining 
process constantly resulting from the action of the 
"waters. 

On the other side of Goat Island, at the edge oi 
the Canadian fall, footbridges lead out over the 
honeycombed and water-worn rocks to the brink 
of the horseshoe. From this place, with rushing 
waters on either hand, and amid an almost dea£ 
ening roar, can be got probably the best near 
view of the greater cataract. Here are the Terra- 
pin Kocks and on them stood the Terrapin Tow^, 
which was destroyed a few years ago. The fragments 
of table rock and the adjacent rocks which have 
fallen lie at the base of the chasm on the Cana- 
dian side, with vast volumes of water beating 
upon them. On the Canadian side of Goat Island, 
in the midst of the rapids, are the pretty little is- 
lands known as the " Three Sisters," and their 
diminutive ** Little Brother," with miniature 
cascades pouring over the rocky ledges between 
them — a charming sight that can be taken advan- 
tage of by the footbridges thrown across. The steep 
descent of the rapids can hero be realized, the 
foaming torrent plunging do\\Ti from far above 
one's head, and quickly rushicg beneath one'a 
feet. This region has seen some terrible disasters 
and many hairbreadth escapes. The mass of watez 
pouring over the cataract on the Canadian side ia 
known to be fully 20ft. deep, and it tumbles from 
all around the deeply reccBscd horseshoe into an 
apparently bottomless pool, no one having yet 
been able to sound its depths. In 1828 a con- 
demned ship from Lake Erie was sent over this 
fall. She cirew 18ft. of water, and passed clear. 
There were put among other things upon her dock 
II black bear and a statue of Andrew Jackson. 
Tbo ship was Bin8»aVi^d to ijieces ; the bear was 
Jdlled I but tho toi\» ^iJoin^^^^Ti^^^ >2aa \fismhla 
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plaiige wfts Jftokson's bUIuq popping neftdforemotft 
iijp tEroagli the waters, unharmed. It waa con* 
sidered a favourable omen, for that autumn he 
was elected President of the United States, and 
filled the office eight years. 

The surface of the Niagara river just below the 
cataract, curious as it may seem, is comparatively 
calm, and the tiny steamer Maid of the WmX 
makes a ferr}', taking advantage of the eddies to 
take visitors across, passing almost under the 
overhanging mass of foaming, roaring, and d^ 
ecending waters. Just below this is tibe Sospen- 
sion-bridgo, on a level with the top of the falls, 
liooking from it down the river, the deep and 
narrow gorge stretches far away,curving gradually 
to the left, with two ponderous railway bridges in 
the distance thrown across it. The water flows 
swiftly down, with occasional eddies, its colour 
under the sunlif^ht a brilliant green, the gorge 
steadily deepening, the channel narrowing, and 
the river at the railway suspension-bridges be- 
ginning its headlong course down the Lower 
iKapids leading to the whirlpool. With the speed 
of a railway train the current rushes under these 
bridges, wnich are elevated about 245ft. above the 
surface of the water, showing that the descent has 
already considerably deepened the gorge. It 
tosses, foams, and rolls in huge waves, buffeting 
the rocks, and thus continues to the whirlpool. 
The bridges give a magnificent outlook upon these 
rapids, and inclined plane railways, constructed 
upon the precipitous banks, let the visitor down 
to the water's edge, where it is almost painful to 
watch the torrent, its tempestuous speed and 
whirl usually making one giddy. The centre of 
- Uie stream is elevated far above the sides, the 
' waves in these rapids rising 30tt. «^i ^vsaa^^ to.^- 
istf *» aU directioas aua coiomx^ \»o^\ias«t ^'^^^^ 
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tremendous force. The huge boulders thact have 
fallen in earlier ages evidently underlie the tor« 
rent. In these rapids several daring spirita, 
notably Captain \Vebb, have attempted unpro- 
tected to swim the river,and have paid the penalty 
with their lives. More recently, however, the 
rapids have been safely passed in casks peculiarly 
construct ed, but the few who have done it got 
0uch rough usage that they are not anxious to 
repeat the novel voyage. The whirlpool at the 
end of the rapids is a most extraordinary forma- 
tion. The torrent runs into an oblong pool,broad« 
ened into an elliptical basin, the outlet being at 
the side through a narrow gorge not 250ft. wide, 
above which the rocky walis tower for 300ft. Into 
this basin the waters rush from the rapids, their 
current pushing to its furthest edge, and then, re- 
buffed by the walls of the cLasm, they rettun in 
an eddy on either hand. Bound and round these 
eddies steadily circle, and timbers that have come 
down the rapids sometimes swim there for davs 
before they get to the outlet. The eddy on tne 
left-hand side of the pool whirls about without 
obstruction, while that on the right-hand, where 
the outlet is, rebounds upon the incoming torrent 
and is thrown back in huge waves of mixed green 
and foam, the water finally rushing out through 
the narrow gorge, and on down to Lake Ontario. 
It is a terrible place, and in its way as impressive 
as the cataract. 

Niagara in former times was as noted for its ex- 
tortions as for anything else. All the shores had been 
seized upon by people who charged round prices 
for a view of cataract or rapids. Excepting upon 
a portion of the Canada side the river banks were 
carefully enclosed by walls, fences, and foliage, so 
as to prevent a glimpse of the water without pay- 
iug. This policy excited such fierce criticism that 
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he two nations united in a movement to make the 
trip of territory adjoining the falls and rapids on 
lach side a public reservation, and the process of 
mparking the borders of this great natural 
uriosity,and removing the buildings and obstruo- 
ions 60 as to give a tree view to all the world, is 
LOW going on. Lord Dufferin, who had his atten^ 
ion called to the subject by Mr. Church, the 
anerican artist, when he was Governor-General 
•f Canada, iGrst proposed this international park. 
?he proposal resulted in a memorial, signed by 
lany eminent Englishmen and Americans, ad- 
ressed to the Canadian Governor-General and the 
rovemor of New York, asking that they should 
^ secure and hold for the world's good tne lands 
djacent to the Falls of Niagara.'' The necessary 
Eiws were passed three years ago, and the plan 
low being carried out includes making a park on 
be American side about one mile long, and of 
arying width from 100ft. at the head of tne upper 
apids to ^ 800ft. at the falls. Everytning 
bat obstructed the view of rapids or 
iMb has been removed. A similar policy 
t being pursued on the Canadian bank, 
here the best view of the cataract is had. The 
rork upon the American '^ Keservation," as it is 
ailed, nas so far progressed that the New York 
Jommission in charge expect to have all the pro- 
acted improvements completed in time to for- 
lally open the grounds next season. The work of 
nprovement on the Canadian side only recently 
egan, as they did not get possession of the pn- 
ats property until this autiunn. The road which 
as always existed at the edge of the bank on that 
ide provided an excellent and imobstruoted view. 
*he projected Canadian improvement includes the 
smoval of most of the buildings adjacent to the 
fttaract. and the establishment of a Dark at the 
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edge of the river, with a driyeway farther inland. 
Both Governments intend as nearly as possible to 
restore the localitv to a state of nature, permitting 
nothing artificial to distract the attention. Untu 
recently Niagara was practically '^ fenced in,'' and 
to get any view of cataract or rapids it was neces* 
sary to pay fees. Two shillings was the universal 
charge, and it was multiplied at every point until 
the iremiency of payment became not only a tax. 
but an lunoyance. Now everything is free and 
open in the neighbourhood of the mighty cataract. 
Goat Island and Prospect-park have become ' the 
property of New York State, and the many magni- 
ficent points of outlook from various parts of these 
grounds can be reached without charge. The old 
shanties and mills that disfigured the islands in the 
American rapids, and got out of Niagara a small 
portion of the water power running to waste, are 
all removed. Stout walls and railings project 
the visitor in dangerous places, and roads and 
paths have been opened, but otherwise the entire 
grand scene is as Nature made it. All about these 
places in romantic nooks are seen the newly-married 
couples, who start their life journey by taking 
the fashionable American wedding tour to Niagara ; 
and it is gratifying to know^ihat the joint actiob 
of the two Governments has cheapened its coat. 

But the work of possible improvement will not 
be finished until a good deal more is done foi 
public protection. Tlio mills, chiefly for paper- 
making, remain on the American side, perched on 
top of the bank below the airy suspension bridge, 
and their tail-races plunging down the perpen- 
dicular face of the cliiF present a scries oi minia- 
ture cascades that are quite picturesque. This is 
a reminder that the greatest water power in the 
irorJd thus runs almost, vdl^ away, and that vast 
jproieots aro beioft ttxo^^^ \x\>^tv\5» M^^^MliBa- 
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tion. With these few axceptioos, the millwrightB, 
perhi^ as a tribute to Nature's majesty and 
grandeur, have kept away from Niagara. The 
enterprising city of BufTalo, however, wants in 
some way to turn this magnificent power into a 
path of usefulness, and her business men have 
recently joined in an oflfer of £20,000 for the dis- 
covery oi the best appliance to utilize the power 
of the Niagara river and falls so economically as 
to make it practically available for manufacturing 
in their city. No scheme of improvement should 
fitand in the way of this, but there is still a field 
for further reform. The whirlpool rapids and the 
whirlpool itself are still fenced in, and good servioe 
could be done, especially on the Canada side, if 
the portions of the bank were freed that are still 
held as private preserves. It continues to be a 
swindle to be taxed two shillings for a peep at 
these great curiosities, and for a ride down to the 
water^s edge upon an inclined plane railway which 
three pence "^ould well pay for. Let the good work 

So on, and free the whirlpool, which with its out- 
3t is oest seen from the Canadian shore. There is 
filso a field for missionary work yet open at 
Niagara for the civilization of its hackmen, and 
the curtailment of the impertinence of its curiosity 
sellers and photographic touters. These people 
continue the same barbarians as of yore, but it is 
possible to avoid them. The New York authorities 
nave done good service in establishing a coach line 
on that side of the river and around Goat Island 
at a moderate charge. Thankful for the good that 
has been done, I must record the decided advan* 
tage it is, in those regenerate days for Niag^ara, to 
be able to go about the falls without continually 
tapping the pocket at the insatiate demands of an 
iu:my oi toll gatherers. 
To get the best view ol IS^loigiax^ x^wwxw^ %>s«vifc!^ 
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day, when the green tints are the most marked, 
and a wind whicn, while not blowing the spray too 
much away, will still dissipate it sufficiently to 

S re vent serious obscuration. Under these coo- 
itions the sublimest exhibition is from the 
Canadian shore near the suspension bridge. Here, 
from an elevation, the upper rapids can be seen 
flowing towards us to the Drink of the cataract. In 
the distance the Canadian shore curves around 
from the westward fringed with trees. In front 
rise the dark and precipitous cliffs of Goat Island, 
surmounted by foliage which the spray keeps con- 
stantly green. The Canadian rapids come towards 
the brink, an almost unbroken sheet of foaming 
waters, but the narrower rapids on the American 
side are closer, and have a background of little 
islands with torrents foaming between. The 
currents passing over the American fall seem 
shallow, compared with the solid masses of 
bright green water pouring down the Canadian 
horseshoe. There, on either hand, is an edge of 
foaming streams, looking like clusters of couf 
stantly-descending frosted columns, with a broad 
and deeply-recessed bright green central cataract 
that gives the impressive idea of millions of tons 
of solid water pouring into an abyss, the bottom 
of which is obscured by fleecy and seething clouds 
of spray. On either side, dark brown water-worn 
rocks he at the base, while the spray bursts out in 
mammoth explosions, like exaggerated puffs of 
white smoke suddenly darting from whole parks of 
cannon. The water appears to come over the brink 
comparatively slowly, then falls with constantly 
accelerated speed, the colours changing as the 
velocitv increases and air gets into the torrent, 
until tne original bright green becomes a foamins 
white, which is quickly lost behind the clouds ch 
0praj beneath. ^£)[i<^ft^ <^<ou^^ ^q^\s x\&^ >xl «. thin 



transparent veil far above the cataract. Fron^ 
tinder the spray the river flows towards us, its 
eddying currents streaked with white, and looking 
not unlike the foara-lines left on the seashore by 
receding breakers. The little steamboat carries 
the venturesome passengers over the ferry in 
crooked course among the eddies. Closer to us, 
on the left hand, the American fall appears a 
rough and broken cataract, almost all foam, with 
ereen tints showing througn,andat intervals alons 
its face, great masses of water spurting forward 
through the torrent, as a rocky obstruction may 
be met part way down the cliff. The eye fascina- 
tingly follows the steadily-increasing course of the 
waters as they fall from top to bottom upon the 
piles of boulders faintly seen through the spraj^ 
clouds. Adjoining this American cataract is the 
water-worn wall of the chasm, made of dark red 
Btratified rocks, looking as it cut down perpen- 
dicularly by a knife, and whitening towards the 
top, where the protruding limestone formation 
surmounts the lower sandstones. Upon the faces 
of these cliffs can be traced the manner in which 
the water in past ages gradually carved out the 
gorge, while at their base the fallen fragments lie 
in heaps along the river's ed^e. Through the deep 
and narrow pass the greenish waters move away 
under the suspension bridge hanging lightly above. 
This is Niagara by bright daylight, tne steadily 
falling, foaming, and roaring waters having an 
almost irresistible fascination. As night gradually 
falls, the view is dimmed, but the steady roar re^ 
mainS| and as the clouds of spray increase and 
form a mantle over the fading scene, the power 
of the mighty cataract seems to multiply. Both 
by day and night, the lover of the sublime can 
watch and listen tor hours at the ^Mtvo;^ \isrt«*»^ 
while tho^jid blows the teiieBmxiV4 «s;Kc.^^|gSBd^ 
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upon the face, for the ever-chatiglng views 
presented by this world's wonder make an im- 
pression upon the mind unlike anything else in 
Nature, 
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